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BERT HODGE HILL 


DEDICATION 


The American School of Classical Studies at Athens, since its establishment some 
seventy-two years ago, has steadily grown in stature and achievement. It has profited 
richly from the leadership and counsel of many distinguished classicists, each of whom 
has left enduring tokens of his constructive thought and labor. Among all the notable 
men who have in turn guided its destinies, however, none can compare with Bert 
Hodge Hill in length of service and in the permeating influence of his personality. 
For nearly fifty of those three score years and twelve he has been intimately associated 
with the School and devoted to its interests, first as a student from 1900 to 1903, 
later as Director from 1906 to 1927, and more recently as Director Emeritus. 

As a student, he took an active part in the excavations at Corinth, and he con- 
tributed substantially to the introduction of modern scientific technique in digging. 
He excelled particularly in keen observation and precise recording in all its details of 
the evidence unearthed, and he paid especial attention to the problem of recognizing 
and differentiating the successive strata of the ancient deposits being examined. 

When, after an interlude in the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, he returned to 
Athens as Director, he improved and sharpened this technique, which he not only 
applied again at Corinth, but also brought to bear on the architectural and inscrip- 
tional monuments of the Acropolis at Athens. All the generations of students who 
have since passed through the School have had the opportunity to benefit from his 
instruction, and there are few if any American classical archaeologists today who are 
not immeasurably indebted to him for the grounding and training they received 
through attending his inimitable seminars on the Propylaea, the Parthenon, and the 
Erechtheum. 

As a teacher he gained their profound respect and admiration. They remember 
his untiring patience with their first stumbling efforts, his unshakable good humor, and 
his benevolent encouraging smile. They will never forget his gentle but unswerving 
insistence on accuracy in reporting facts and his willingness to give a fair hearing to 
all dissenting views on any problem under consideration. They can recall their feeling 
of exhilaration under the impact of his fresh, inquiring mind, which looked beyond 
the superficial to the fundamental and was full of original ideas that stimulated his 
hearers to think. 

But it is not only as a teacher that he has few peers. All those who were burdened 
with troubles and difficulties have found in him a father confessor and a loyal friend, 
unfailingly ready to offer understanding sympathy together with practical advice and 
comfort. It is perhaps this kindly turn of his character that has most endeared him 
to all who know him and has won him the abiding affection of his students. 
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After his retirement, and as Director Emeritus, he has continued each year to 
give lectures on the Acropolis, and to all interested students and scholars has willingly 
held himself available for consultation on architectural and other matters. 

Throughout his life in Athens, Bert Hill has constantly and industriously focused 
his searching mind on archaeological problems. During the long years of World 
War II when he stayed on in Greece, he turned his attention to numerous architectural 
and epigraphical puzzles, for many of which he found new ingenious solutions. He 
has written a good deal, though listed publications of his own are relatively few. As 
a perfectionist he has always been reluctant to let an article be published until its 
every thought and sentence could meet his exacting standards. But there is hardly a 
page in the descriptive chapters of The Erechtheum that does not present in his own 
phrasing one or more of his original observations and ideas. And inspiration derived 
from him courses through the publications of his students. 

His administration of the School was marked by steady growth and progress. 
He contributed to the design and superintended the enlargement of the main building. 
It was through his personal influence that the land for the Gennadius Library was 
obtained from the Greek government and that many difficult problems of its con- 
struction were overcome. He also took the first step in the acquisition for the School 
of the ground on which Loring Hall was erected. It was his prestige as an archaeolo- 
gist and skill as a diplomat that smoothed the way for the initial and crucial decision 
of the Greek government to entrust to the School the excavation of the Athenian 
Agora. 

It is not, however, so much the administrator with vision and executive ability 
of an unusual order, nor the scholar with his high ideals and his uncompromising 
stand for honest and thorough work, nor yet the incomparable teacher, but rather 
the warm human being that is cherished in the hearts of his friends and pupils. They 
know his deep interest in them as fellow human beings. They bear in mind the many 
occasions he has befriended and encouraged them when they were disheartened, the 
generous share of his time he has often given to help them solve their problems and 
ease their perplexities. They remember his tolerance, good nature and wit, his com- 
forting role as confidant, his gracious personality as host. 

So it is with deep pleasure, gratitude, and affection that his former students, 
associates, and the entire community of the American School dedicate to him this 
typical twenty-third volume of their journal, Hesperia, through which they offer him 
on his 80th birthday, March 7, 1954, their cordial congratulations and good wishes: 
Xpovia TOAAG Kal Va Ta ExaTooTHa7Ns ! 


a Ven, 


The frontispiece is the contribution of the Meriden Gravure Co. 


EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1952-1953 


(Piates 1-11) 


LOW rounded hillock stands by the south bank of the stream Amymone, which 

runs its short course from the Lernaean spring to the Gulf of Argos (PI. 1, a). 
It is an artificial mound made up entirely of the debris of successive ancient settle- 
ments, principally of the Bronze Age. Oval in shape, measuring some 180m. from 
east to west and 160m. from north to south, it now rises about 5.50m. above the 
neighboring plains (Pl. 1, b and c). Thus it might seem to have been a mere village 
site and, like the hamlet of Myloi today, insignificant in comparison with the great 
citadels of the Argive country. Yet one must bear in mind that local settlements of 
the early periods were regularly small; it is not with Mycenae that Lerna should be 
compared, but rather with a site like Zygouries, which is only 165 m. long and 70 m. 
wide. Seen in that light, it takes its proper place among the larger mounds of this 
sort in southern Greece. 

Certainly the region has sources of prosperity in large measure: the abundant 
waters of Lerna, the rich fields to north and south, the open but rarely stormy road- 
stead,” and the dominating height of Mt. Pontinos which narrows the coastal strip 
and even now forces the railway and the main highroad to pass close at its foot.* In 
all times men must have been aware of these natural advantages; the legends of the 
heroic past which center here testify to people’s feeling the nearness of divine power 
in the land and the sea and the welling springs.* 

The mound itself, with which we are concerned at present, has been recognized 
as the place of a pre-Mycenaean settlement since the explorations of A. Frickenhaus 
and W. Miiller in 1909.° Cut by the railway line that was extended from Myloi to 


1 See also Archaeology, VI, 1953, p. 99, fig. 1. For the location of Lerna, the modern Myloi 
or Myli, see H. Lehmann’s excellent map of the Argolid in Argolis, I, or the simplified adaptation 
in A. J. B. Wace, Mycenae, fig. 1 and Archaeology, VI, 1953, p. 100, fig. 3. 

2 Leake, Travels in the Morea, Il, p. 473. 

8 The strategic importance of the place is obvious. For an account of the successful defence of 
Myloi by Makryiannis and Ypsilantis against Ibrahim Pasha in 1825 see E. Prevelakis, “H “Exorpa- 
rela Tod “Tumpayy Iaca eis tiv ’Apyodida, Athens, 1950. 

4For references to ancient literature and mythology see Frazer’s commentary on Pausanias, 
II, 36,6-37,6 and his supplementary notes in the addenda; A. Boethius in Pauly-Wissowa, 
R.E., s.v. Lerna, also gives a convenient summary. Representations of Herakles and the Hydra 
in ancient art are listed by P. Amandry in Bulletin de la Faculté des Lettres de Strasbourg, 1952, 
pp. 293-322, and F. Brommer, Herakles, Miinster/K6ln, 1953, pp. 12-17, 83. 

5 Klio, X, 1910, pp. 390-391; Ath. Mitt., XXXVI, 1911, p. 24; Wace and Thompson, Pre- 
historic Thessaly, p. 224; Fimmen, Die Kretisch-Mykenische Kultur, pp. 11, 76; H. Lehmann, 
Argolis, I, pp. 54, 72. 
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Tripolis in 1891-92, and gashed again more recently by artillery installations of the 
Second World War, the hill presented several scarps where remains of walls and 
floors were observable at various levels. The surface, divided between an orchard on 
the north side and grain fields on the south (Fig. 1), was strewn with potsherds 
which gave a clue to the numerous periods of occupation. Thus even before any 
excavation had been undertaken it was possible to gain a rough picture of the history 
of the site? The number and variety of Middle Helladic wares, the scarcely less 
numerous Early Helladic sherds, and the presence of a few pieces assignable to the 
Neolithic period, all attracted attention ; for these earliest stages of civilization on the 
Greek mainland are known only in their general outlines and now urgently require 
new stratigraphical investigations.’ 

A proposal by the American School to make preliminary soundings at Lerna 
was approved by the Archaeological Council in August 1952 and a brief campaign was 
conducted in the fortnight of September 8-20. We would express our warm thanks 
to the Ephor of the district, Mr. J. Papadimitriou, as well as to Professor Orlandos, 
Professor Marinatos, Mr. Karouzos, and other colleagues and members of the Council 
for their support of the enterprise. We are particularly grateful also to Messrs. 
George and Panayotis Kotsopoulos, of Lithovounia and Steno in Arcadia, owners of 
the property, for permission freely given to dig in their fields, and to Mr. Nicholas 
Yannakopoulos of Myloi, who allowed us to use his orchard as our headquarters at 
the site (Pl. 1, a). Evangelos Lekkas of Corinth served capably as foreman, and 
nine workmen were employed. 

The staff comprised Mrs. J. L. Caskey; Miss Aliki Halepa of the technical staff 
of the Agora Excavations, who joined us as a volunteer during her annual holiday; 
Mr. S. Charitonides, Epimelete of Antiquities for the district; and the author, who 
served as field director. Each supervised the excavation of a trial trench about 2 m. 
wide and 5 m. long: Mrs. Caskey Trench A, Mr. Charitonides Trench B, J. L. Caskey 
Trench C, and Miss Halepa Trench D. Descriptions of these soundings will be given 
below. In general the outcome was extremely satisfying, showing a long sequence 
of strata within the Middle and Early Helladic layers and abundant remains of 
Neolithic deposits. At the end of the campaign the pottery and other objects, which 
had received a preliminary washing at the site, were transported to the museum in 
Corinth for further cleaning, mending,* and study; the ultimate disposition of the 
material is to be decided after the close of the excavations. 

For so small an investigation, the body of material was very large, and it required 
all the available time of the staff to make a first survey and record during the winter 


° A brief survey of the superficial evidence is presented in ‘Eraipela MaxeSovixay Xrovdav, “Emorn- 
povixat Ipaypareiar, Zerpa Piroroyixy Kal @eodoyixr}, LX, 1953 (Tépas ’Avrwviov KepaporovdAov), pp. 24-28. 
EA2,) oe WACG, DC Lites 1940, Pa O0l SCE. Blegen, B.S.A., XLVI, 1951, pp. 16-24 
* At the hands of the veteran George Kachros. 
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months of 1952-53. Each excavator went over the objects from his own trench; in 
addition, Mrs. Caskey was in charge of the inventory, Miss Halepa made drawings 
and arranged the records, and J. L. Caskey took the photographs. As work proceeded 
it became clear that Lerna was an even richer and more promising site than we had 
had reason to suppose. The pottery, particularly, proved to be of great interest, 
including bright and well preserved samples of familiar wares along with imported 
pieces that showed relationships with Crete, the Cyclades, and Troy, and among them 
also were pieces of new and unexpected types.’ 

The School’s Managing Committee having given generous approval of the pro- 
ject, a more extensive campaign was planned and carried out in the summer of 1953, 
lasting from July 1 to August 8. The staff included the members who had taken part 
the preceding fall, with the addition of O. L. Anton Spaeth, undergraduate student 
of architecture at Princeton University, who came to Greece as a volunteer and served 
as draftsman at the excavations. Miss Gloria S. Livermore, holding a fellowship of 
the American Association of University Women at the School for 1953-54, joined us 
for the final week of digging, and C. W. J. Eliot, Edward Capps Fellow, visited the 
site on several days and assisted with the drawing and surveying.”° 

Mrs. Caskey, Mr. Charitonides, and Miss Halepa supervised enlarged areas of 
excavation around the trenches they had dug in September ; these are known as Areas 
A, B, and D, respectively (Fig. 1). Sounding pits and trenches, E, F, G, and H, were 
supervised by J. L. Caskey. Miss Livermore had charge of Trench GA. An account 
of each area and trench is given below, beginning excavation-wise at the top and 
working downward. Elevations are given in meters above sea level, with the standard 
abbreviation A. T. (above tide). Following roughly a chronological sequence in 
reverse, we present first the areas that yielded the latest material and proceed toward 
the earlier, dealing in order with Area D, Trench F, Area A, Trench C, Trench H, 
Area B, Trenches G and GA, and Trench E. At the present writing only a small 
selection of the material found in 1953, which is again stored at Corinth, has been 
examined and recorded, and the excavation is far from being concluded. This is 
therefore only a preliminary and incomplete report, subject to alteration and cor- 
rection as further information becomes available. 


° A report on the progress of the work was made at the meetings of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in December 1952 (A.J.A., LVII, 1953, p. 105); a brief illustrated report appears in 
Archaeology, VI, 1953, pp. 99-102, and a notice, also illustrated, in B.C.H., LXXVII, 1953, pp. 
211-214. 

10 During both campaigns the staff was housed at the Hotel Neon in Nauplia, where Mme. 
Kontou, the proprietress, and her assistants gave us thoughtful service and attention. We commuted 
to Myloi by car, the trip taking 25 minutes. Life was extremely pleasant and relatively comfortable 
but, like that of any excavation, not easy. In the name of the School I would express sincere thanks 
to my colleagues for their industry and unflagging good will. 
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AREA D 


Area D lies in Squares G-H 5, toward the eastern edge of the hill and immediately 
beside the railway cut (Fig. 1). Here in 1952 Miss Halepa excavated a narrow strip 
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Fic. 1. Topographical Plan of the Site at Lerna (adapted by C. W. J. Eliot and Aliki Halepa 
from a survey by B. Nantis, 1953). 


5m. in length along the scarp, exposing and testing the successive layers down to the 
level ground about 3 m. below the crest, and then continued the sounding in a trench 
2m. wide to a further depth of 2.35 m., where ground water was encountered at ca. 
0.70m. A. T. The bank revealed a great number of superposed strata, including at 
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least four assignable to the Middle Helladic period and two or three to the Early 
Helladic. The region thus seemed likely to furnish a synopsis of numerous successive 
phases, and in 1953 a considerably larger area was marked out for investigation. 
Beginning with trial trenches, the field of digging was gradually expanded to a rec- 
tangular space 10 m. wide and 14 m. long, which cut into the mound toward the west 
at right angles to the line of the railway track (Pl. 2, a and b). 

At the western limit of Area D the surface before excavation stood at an average 
of 6.80 m. A. T.; at the east the average was 6.05 m. A. T., with a slight inclination 
downward from north to south. Disturbance from ploughing reached depths of 
0.30 m. to 0.50 m. Among the sherds recovered from the loose earth near the surface 
were many of black glazed ware, datable to the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., as well 
as wares of the preclassical periods. 

Below the ploughed earth there was some further evidence of the Hellenic settle- 
ment,” including two parallel rows of flat stones set on edge, the purpose of which is 
still unexplained; part of a wall solidly built of rough stones, possibly a foundation, 
bedded at 6.10m. A. T. in a Mycenaean layer at the western end of our area; an 
intrusion to 5.40 m. A. T. near the east scarp; and a well (E in Pl. 2, b) which had 
cut through a Mycenaean wall and street (F in Pl. 2, b) in the south central region. 
The well was unlined and could not safely be excavated this season. Its upper filling 
yielded a Corinthian lamp of Broneer’s Type IV and pottery of the late fifth century. 

Half of a large pithos (H. ca. 1.55) which had served as a burial urn was found 
resting on its side at 5.40 m. A. T., near the eastern edge of Area D. It had been 
broken and partly removed by one of the late intrusions, but evidently belonged to the 
Geometric period. A few human bones, a black glazed cup * (PI. 2, c, left), and some 
small fragments of bronze were found in the hollow of the side; around the exterior 
several stones had been set to wedge the big vessel in place, and in burnt earth around 
and under its mouth, which faced southwest, were a black glazed cup with linear 
decoration in a small reserved panel’ (Pl. 2, c, right), a trefoil oinochoe of buff 
monochrome ware “ (PI. 2, c, center), and a shell bead or amulet. 

Remains of the Late Helladic period, none of which had been found undisturbed 
in the preliminary soundings of 1952, came to light in 1953 almost everywhere in 
Area D. They comprised part of one house and broken walls of several others, a 
street with three successive gravel pavements, an area which may possibly have been 


11 Whether this was a village or other sort of establishment has not been ascertained. Ross 
(Reisen im Peloponnes, p. 151) and Curtius (Peloponnesos, II, p. 371) mention squared blocks 
of stone on the mound south of the springs; Frazer speaks of the ruins of a Greek sanctuary, and 
the remark recurs inaccurately in the Guide Bleu, 1953. No ancient masonry protruded when our 
excavations began. 

iin Lf / ; 1. 0.07, D. 0.122. 

te nvele7o: H. 0.0602, D. 0.111. 

24Tnv, £.76; H.-0,112, D, 0.101. 
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devoted to a small local cult, and two graves. The total layer varied in thickness 
from ca. 0.40 m. to nearly 1 m. and undoubtedly represented a considerable period of 
habitation, all falling, however, within the limits of Late Helladic III. The yield of 
finely decorated Mycenaean pottery and other objects was abundant and should lead 
toa fairly accurate dating of the settlement when a detailed analysis can be made. 

The extreme eastern side of a room—namely the east wall and parts of the north 
and south walls, bordering a strip of the floor 1m. to 1.40 m. wide and 6m. long— 
was exposed at the western edge of Area D. Clearly, the rest of this room and house, 
which we have provisionally labelled T, lies in unexcavated ground beyond the present 
limits of our trench. The floor, sloping irregularly downward from 5.75 m. A. T. at 
the south to 5.35 m. A. T. at the north, was of hard trodden earth with patches of 
gravel, and was found covered with a stratum of gray carbonized matter. From this 
gray deposit were recovered a large krater with Mycenaean Flower patterns and 
Multiple Stems *° (Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, Motives 18, 19) and a small 
unpainted kylix ** (Pl. 6, c). 

Adjoining the house on the east was a roughly rectangular area a little over 6 m. 
square, itself bounded by walls along the southern and eastern sides. Lacking interior 
supports, this space was probably not roofed but is rather to be interpreted as an 
open courtyard. A hard ground level, possibly somewhat later than the floor noted 
within the house, was observed at 6m. A. T. Some 0.25 m. lower were traces of a 
second, earlier, hard stratum. In this was a sort of path, irregularly paved with 
cobbles, which ran 3.50 m. eastward from the house to a very large slab of rough 
stone set upright on edge (H. 0.65, L. 1.20, Th. 0.20. Top at 5.95m. A. T. Seen at 
left (A) in Pl. 2, b, after removal from its position). Under the pathway (if such 
it was) and around the big stone, Mycenaean deposits were found deeper than else- 
where, reaching a level of 5.10m. A. T. They contained many potsherds and several 
figurines (Pl. 6, d). Directly below the stone was a grave, D.10; the skeleton, only 
partially preserved, lay on a pebble floor between two rows of small stones. The 
significance of these remains and their context is by no means certain: the contents 
of the grave may merely have been scattered, or, possibly, the big slab was a sort of 
stele and offerings were made here from time to time in honor of the dead. 

A street varying from 1.50 m. to 2m. in width (Pl. 2, b, F) bordered the south 
side of the house and courtyard, descending eastward and leading ultimately, we may 
guess, to the seashore. It had been paved with gravel at least three times: the topmost 
stratum found was at 6.40 m. A. T., considerably higher than the floor of the house; 
the earlier levels, also relatively high, were at 6.15 m. and 5.80 m. A. T. Walls flanking 
the south side of the street and other ruined walls in the eastern part of Area D show 


LEV alsi4 os ta ee0s1, O27 5) 
*6 Inv. L.74; H. pres. 0.10, D. 0.10. 
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that this whole region was occupied by houses in the third Late Helladic period. Their 
fragmentary state of preservation does not warrant a detailed description at the 
present stage of our investigation. 

There remains to be mentioned a small cist grave, D. 2 (Pl. 6, a), which was 
found in the north central part of the area. Several earlier walls, including one 
certainly assignable to Late Helladic III, were cut through when this grave was made. 
Aligned north and south, the cist was 0.80 m. long and 0.40 m. wide, including the 
thickness of the upright slabs. A single flat stone ca. 0.90 m. long served as cover. 
Of the skeleton only the skull and a few other bones were partially preserved, resting 
on a stone floor. They were those of a small child, seemingly a favorite: around the 
head at the north end of the cist were six pots (PI. 6, b), a feeding bottle,” a miniature 
jug“ and stirrup vase,” a one-handled cup,” and two small plain bowls; ** and scat- 
tered throughout the grave were some 28 beads of blue glass paste, elaborately 
moulded. 

The Mycenaean deposits reached a level of 5.10m. A. T. in the western part of 
Area D and ca. 4.95 m. in the eastern. Along the southern side in some places they 
reached only ca. 5.70m. No early Mycenaean strata were encountered, although 
sherds of fine wares attributable stylistically to Late Helladic I and II had been found 
here and there in the later deposits, testifying to continuous occupation of the site. _ 

The most conspicuous feature of the latest Middle Helladic stratum preserved in 
this area was a long wall, R, which emerged below the Mycenaean room, T, and ran 
somewhat north of east for 13.50 m., making a pronounced curve to the north near 
our eastern scarp, where it had been broken off by the railway cutting. This wall was 
constructed of large and small stones in irregular fashion, perhaps section by section. 
It was preserved standing to heights between 0.15 m. and 0.80 m. above the adjacent 
floors (viz. to 5.80 m. A. T. at the west, 5.10 m. A. T. at the east). Three walls pro- 
jected northward from Wall R at intervals, dividing the adjoining space into four 
rooms. At the north end of one of these partitions were remnants of another wall 
running east and west, which probably marked the northern limit of the building. 
This would produce a peculiarly awkward and uneven plan, however, and we cannot 
be sure, without much further excavation, how the whole structure was closed on 
that side. As now seen, the rooms appear to have been 2.50 m. to 3 m. wide from east 
to west and 4 m. to 5 m. long from north to south. 

Three of the four rooms had compact gravel floors, the pebbles in many places so 
firm and tight as to resemble a crude mosaic. From east to west, these floors stood 
at ca. 4.95 m., 5.05 m., and 5.10 m. A. T. In the westernmost room the floor level was 
not clearly discernible. Upon the removal of the two easterly walls, it was observed 


17 Inv. L.68; H. 0.085, D. 0.065. 2™Tnve L709 be 0.048), D2 0.0385: 
18 Inv. L.69; H. 0.049, D. 0.054. tava 1 rs 0.054, D.0.824. 
19 Tnv. L.67; H. 0.059, D. 0.061. Trivets. 72 2112004. 0.124. 
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that the gravel pavements passed under them and were in fact one with the metalling 
of the street that ran east and west outside the building. Evidently a broad open area 
of prepared ground had existed here just before the construction of Wall R and its 
series of apartments, for which the earlier paving was employed as a floor. There- 
after, the street continued to be used and was twice repaved in Middle Helladic times ; 
its successor was the Mycenaean street mentioned above. 

Inside the second and third rooms, several flat stones rested on the floors and were 
propped against the walls, possibly having served as supports for benches or other 
furniture. The floors themselves were covered with a normal accumulation of debris 
from habitation. The pottery recovered has not yet been studied; at present we can 
say only that it includes many fragments of characteristic Minyan and Matt-painted 
wares. Outside the building, especially in the southeastern part of the excavated area, 
there are traces of other contemporary structures which may be investigated in a 
future season. 

During the last days of the campaign of 1953 Miss Halepa was able to clear one 
room, AH, of a building of the next earlier architectural phase (PI. 2, b, center, C). 
It lay partly below the street, partly under the second and third rooms described above. 
Approximately rectangular and oriented to the points of the compass, it measured ca. 
3.60 m. east and west by 4.10m. north and south. The stone socles of the walls, 
0.50 m. thick at an average, were covered in a few places by scanty remains of crude 
brick. At the northeast corner there was an opening, presumably a doorway, 1 m. 
wide. The room had been destroyed in a fire and the earthen floor at 4.80 m. A. T. was 
covered with a thick layer of black ash, over which in turn were remains of fallen 
bricks and clay. The floor deposit yielded one spindle whorl and a number of pots, 
including two small Matt-painted jugs * and a brownish Gray Minyan bowl * (PI. 
7, b); fragments of several large jars, including one in Matt-painted ware and one 
with patterns in light paint on a dark ground; and one large jug * (Pl. 8, c) with 
spirals and rectilinear patterns in dull white and purple over a shiny dark surface, 
unhappily much chipped and worn. 

Nine Middle Helladic burials have been found in Area D, one (D. 1) coming to 
light in the scarp excavated in 1952,” the rest among the houses toward the west. 
Four were the graves of adults, built in the form of cists enclosed by flat slabs on 
edge or at least encircled by rough stones; one infant skeleton was found in a cist 
grave, four others in simple pockets in the earth. Most of the bodies had been buried 
in a contracted position with head to the north. 

One of the infant burials, D. 6, was at 5.60 m. A. T., so high that it must be 
ascribed to the very end of the Middle Helladic period. All the graves in this area 
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appear to have been shallow: one of the cists, D.5, containing bones of a child and 
three Middle Helladic pots * (Pl. 7, a), was encountered still Hichereatow sn Aes 
immediately below the first Late Helladic deposits. Six of the graves in Area D rested 
at levels between 4.47 m. and 5.10m. A. T. and are almost certainly assignable to 
the time of the four rooms adjoining Wall R. The one grave found in the investigation 
of the east scarp (D.1) was considerably lower, at 3.50 m. A. T., and belonged prob- 
ably to an earlier phase. 

Surveying the results of the work in Area D to date, we may note that it has 
yielded traces of occupation in the Classical and Geometric periods, fairly extensive 
remains of the Mycenaean settlement (L.H. III), and two clearly defined strata with 
house walls and habitation deposits of the Middle Helladic period. Excavation in 
the main area reached a level of 4.80m. A. T. in one room. From the preliminary 
soundings made in 1952 we know moreover that other Middle Helladic strata exist, at 
least along the eastern scarp, to a depth of 2.50m. A. T., where a floor and an 
apsidal wall were found well preserved. The level of division or transition from the 
underlying Early Helladic layer could not be fixed with assurance in our limited 
exploratory trench, but unmixed Early Helladic strata were recorded at 1.65 m., 
1.35 m., and 0.70m. A. T. Fragments of a fine tankard (Inv. L.39; Pl. 10, b) were 
found built into a hearth in the second of these. The bottom of the trench soon became 
flooded at this depth, but potsherds were still plentiful, indicating that the water 
level must have risen since ancient times. A few stray fragments of Neolithic wares 
were found here in the lowest Early Helladic deposits, but whether a Neolithic layer 
exists in this part of the mound is uncertain. 


LAREN GH ST: 


A trial trench, F, was excavated in Square E 8 on the southern slope of the mound 
10 m. below Trench E (Fig. 1). It began with dimensions of 2m. by 4m. and was 
later expanded 2 m. west and south at the west end, forming an L-shaped area. The 
surface of the ground here was 3.70 m. A. T. on the north side, sloping to 3.35 m. 
A. T. on the south. 

The first 1.30 m. of digging yielded mixed deposits with many fragments of roof 
tiles and pottery of the late Classical period. These stopped abruptly at an average 
level of 2.25 m. A. T., where we came upon a gravel pavement, on which lay most of 
the skeleton of a horse,” the bones in disorder, and fragments of at least 37 kylixes 
and other vessels of Late Helladic III. There were no signs of burning. 


26 Cup, Inv. L.78; H. 0.045, D. 0.082. Jug, Inv. L.79; H. O1259 1. 0.082 Cape inv E80; 
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Leaving much of the pavement in place, we opened a trial pit at the west end of 
Trench F in order to test the underlying strata. Part of a human skeleton came to 
light at 1.70m. A. T. No walls were encountered but the deposits of earth, with 
occasional traces of carbonized matter, appeared to be in stratified sequence. From 
ca. 2.15 m. to ca. 1.10m. A. T. the pottery recovered, including a squat alabastron 
(Pl. 6, e) and fragments of an open bowl (PI. 6, f), was assignable to early phases 
of the Mycenaean period (L.H. I—L.H. II) ; below that, to 0.45 m. A. T., where the 
trench became flooded with ground water, only Middle Helladic wares were found. 
Digging was suspended at this level, although habitation deposits apparently con- 
tinued still deeper. 

The presence of the horse’s bones and fragmentary drinking cups in unmistak- 
able conjunction is a subject to provoke speculation, but for the moment we have no 
explanation to propose. Apart from this mystery, the stratification in Trench F is of 
interest. The thick layer of disturbed matter at the surface may represent debris from 
the late Classical settlement, eroded from the higher parts of the hill where remains 
of that period seem now to be scanty. Early Mycenaean strata, lying under one of 
Late Helladic III, strengthen our belief that the site was continuously occupied in 
the Bronze Age. Finally, the fact that Middle Helladic debris here lies at water level, 
whereas only 10 m. to the north in Trench E we found Neolithic and Early Helladic 
wares much higher (ca. 5m. A. T.), indicates an important topographical anomaly 
which calls for investigation. 


ARE Ag 


Area A, the second of our principal areas of excavation, is situated in Square 
G 7, near the southeastern edge of the roughly level ground at the top of the hill 
(Fig. 1). Immediately beside it is one of the large circular gun emplacements of the 
Second World War. From this a deep trench ran westward in a dog-leg to an under- 
ground shelter or depot, cutting through earth and debris of the ancient settlement 
and revealing some evidence of the stratification. The bank of the military trench thus 
first attracted our attention, offering a favorable place to dig with a modicum of 
foreknowledge, as was the case beside the railway cutting in Area D. In the brief 
campaign of 1952 Mrs. Caskey opened our Trench A, ca. 2m. wide and 5 m. long, 
on the north side of the dugout, and carried it down step by step to a maximum depth 
of 5 m. below the surface (i. e. ca. 1.80 m. A. T.). This sounding gave us satisfactory 
and promising samples of many successive deposits, particularly those of the Middle 
Helladic period. A much larger space, measuring some & m. by 15m. with a few 
irregularities in outline, was therefore laid out for investigation in 1953. 

The ploughed surface of the ground along the north edge of Area A lay at an 
average of 7.10m. A. T., along the south edge ca. 0.75 m. lower. In the campaign 
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of 1953 this whole space was excavated to 5.70 m. A. T. and the western part of it 
about 1 m. deeper. Our attention was focussed first on the clearing of a large apsidal 
building, House M, of the Middle Helladic period (Fig. 2). This proved to have had 
several phases of occupation, and in spite of destruction by the artillery emplacements 
on east and south it was remarkably well preserved. At the close of the season we 


Fic. 2. House M in Area A; Diagrammatic Plan. 


left it standing, having cemented the walls where necessary in order to preserve them 
as long as possible. Remains of habitations later than House M were scanty in this 
region; those of contemporary and preceding phases, behind its apse on the west, were 
abundant but woefully ruinous. In the following account we present an abbreviated 
summary of the various habitation levels, beginning with the latest. 

Only a few potsherds of the Mycenaean and succeeding ages were found in the 
disturbed earth over the surface of Area A. A well, apparently of the Hellenic period, 
was discovered to have cut through the curving wall of House M (Fig. 2); it is 
unlined and could not be dug out this year. All the other remains in this region were 
pre-Mycenaean. First to be mentioned are three cist graves and several plain inter- 
ments which came to light not far below the surface. Only one of them held an 
offering, but by analogy with other burials on the site they are all assignable with 
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probability to the latest phases of the Middle Helladic period. The three cist graves 
form a compact group. The smallest, A.9, was that of an infant; slabs which may 
once have covered the cist were found piled at the south end. Under this, with one 
corner overlapped, was a much larger grave, A.1, which contained two skeletons on 
their right sides, heads to the east and legs bent at the knees (PLi3b)se Graver Aal0) 
a little to the southwest, its place apparently marked by two upright slabs at the foot, 
contained the skeleton of a young person, also on its right side, with head to the north. 
In front of the skull was a two-handled jar ** (Pl. 8, d) of rough fabric, coated with 
orange-red glaze; on the rim is a row of white dots, under the rim a band of purple 
with white dots, and on the side a series of hooked spirals in white; altogether an 
unusual color scheme, but clearly related to the types of polychromy that were fash- 
ionable at Lerna. Among the simple interments, three were so disturbed as to be 
almost unrecognizable; a fourth (A.5), of an infant, was surrounded by bits of crude 
bricks; and a fifth (A.7), another infant burial, resting on a pebble paving, was 
marked by an upright slab of stone (Pl. 3, c). 

Below Grave A.10 were broken house walls and a bothros that had destroyed the 
end of one of them. The stage or stages represented by these remains may have 
followed the destruction of House M or may have been contemporary with its last 
occupation. 

House M (Fig. 2) was a large, well constructed building. Aligned roughly east 
and west, it had long parallel walls on the north and south, a broad apse on the west, 
and cross walls dividing the interior into separate rooms; there were at least two 
partitions of this sort after the first occupation of the house, making three rooms, 
or two rooms and a deep porch. The over-all width of the building as preserved is 
5.50 m.; the length from the vertex of the apse to the easternmost limit of the floor 
beside the gun emplacement is 10.50 m. All the east end, much of the south side, and 
a bit of the apse were cut away by the military installation (Pl. 3,a). The stone walls, 
which are clearly socles for superstructures of lighter material, stand to a maximum 
height of 0.80 m. and vary in thickness from 0.35 m. to 0.50 m. 

These walls, as we now have them, were not all built at the same time. The north 
wall, the curve of the apse, and the western internal partition, which is bonded with 
them, belong to the original construction, whereas the eastern partition and the remain- 
ing stretch of the south wall are bedded about 0.10 m. above the first floor level and 
are not bonded. The earlier construction is particularly firm and strong: at the bottom 
are fairly large flat stones arranged in about six irregular courses, and above these 
are much smaller stones set sloping inward from each side, prepared to hold the super- 
structure of clay or crude brick. The later partition wall is made with large blocks 
on the east face and much smaller stones on the west. In the south wall, of which only 
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one or two courses are standing, there are traces of reddish clay or brick almost to the 
bottom. 

The reconstitution of the plan of the building presents various problems. If the 
apse was symmetrically curved, as one might expect it to be, the original south wall 
must have stood 0.50 m. to 0.70 m. further out than the later south wall which has 
been partly preserved. This would give the main hall (Fig. 2, B-C) an impressive 
width of more than 5 m., and an uncomfortably long span for horizontal beams. There 
were no signs of internal supports, however, and it is fairly certain that the eastern 
partition wall had no predecessor in the initial phase since potsherds lay on the first 
floor, under its bottom course. The position of the doors is also uncertain. There was 
presumably an opening at the south end of the western partition wall, giving access 
from the main hall to the small room in the apse, A. The principal entrance to the 
house may well have been at the east in the first phase, but in the second and later 
phases the central room, B, must have been entered from the south, since the con- 
tinuous eastern partition is preserved to a height of 0.45 m. The questions raised by 
these features of the plan and their implications about the form of the building at 
various stages will require further study. 

In each of the three rooms there was a succession of floor levels, each covered with 
burnt debris. Evidently the house was destroyed four times by fire, and on each 
occasion until the last the good solid stone foundations encouraged the owners to 
rebuild and repair it. Pottery and other objects have been collected from all the strata; 
detailed analysis has not yet been undertaken, but an interesting series can undoubtedly 
be established, illustrating a period of at least two or three generations, and perhaps 
longer. 

The original floor of House M lay at an average of about 5.70 m. A. T., rising 
in general toward the walls and containing various small rubbish pits and broad 
hollows. Many of the latter held white ashes and may possibly have served as fire- 
places; there were no traces of a built hearth. The small room in the apse was prob- 
ably used for storage and perhaps for cooking; a number of pots and other objects 
were abandoned there at the time of the conflagration. Among these were a hoard 
of 10 flints with serrated edges, two spindle whorls, several fragments of mother-of- 
pearl; two cups, a small bowl, a large basin, and a ring-stem of a large goblet, in Gray 
Minyan ware; a small stemmed goblet of Minyan shape with highly lustrous surface, 
mottled red and black 7°; a spouted vessel * (PI. 8, a) and a large jar * (PI. 8, b) in 
Matt-painted ware; fragments of a jar coated with black glaze and decorated with 
linear patterns in dull white and purple; and a small rounded cup in plain brown ware. 


a lily. u 14; H. pres. 0.128, D. 0.199. Ilustrated, Archaeology, VI, 1953, p. 102, fig. 7 (there 
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From the second floor deposit of Room A were recovered a number of very large 
knuckle bones. Over the third floor were many flat slabs of stone lying compactly 
but not in perfect order ; they may have been placed as a raised paving or may possibly 
have fallen from the superstructure. On the third floor of Room C was the skeleton 
of a small child who may conceivably have perished there in the fire. In the fourth 
period additions were built against the east faces of the curving wall in the apse and 
the western partition wall, either as buttresses or to support pieces of permanent 
furniture. 

In the western part of Area A we found a complex of ruined walls resting at ca. 
5.85 m. A. T., apparently contemporary with the second phase of House M. In the 
time of the first occupation a street came toward it from the west and forked to pass 
on either side. To the south of this street was another house, S, of which we found a 
small room. Two building periods were represented, the earlier possibly antedating 
phase 1 of House M. The masonry of House 5S showed examples of herringbone 
construction. A further group of walls on the north side of the street was almost 
certainly earlier. 

Clear evidence of a distinct phase of the Middle Helladic settlement, antedating 
those mentioned above, was found both under and west of House M. Trench A, 
excavated in 1952, revealed a curving wall, presumably part of an apse, just below the 
western partition wall of House M; a second, straight and running north to south, 
was observed ca. 3.25 m. further east; and the northern side wall of the same building 
could be traced in 1953 just at the floor level of House M and at the scarp toward the 
east. The south side was of course lost in the military dug-out. This building, which 
we call D, may be interpreted with some confidence as another apsidal house, the pre- 
decessor of M but considerably smaller. It had a floor at ca. 5.10 m. A. T. and possibly 
one or two others somewhat higher. In one place at least the north wall still stands to 
a height of 0.70m. From the habitation deposits of House D were recovered con- 
siderable quantities of pottery, including part of a lustrous Black Minyan bowl * (PI. 
7,c) and a fragmentary Matt-painted jug * (Pl. 9, b) with cut-away spout and a 
bold, if crude and hasty, pattern of decoration. This is probably the earliest Matt- 
painted vessel yet found at Lerna. With the above came part of a Gray Minyan jar 
and a small, crude stemmed cup in coarse ware. 

In the western part of Area A an approximately contemporary building, House 
Q, was discovered in 1953. Having been remodelled at least once and being in a poor 
state of preservation, this house was not easy to understand in all its details. It was 
small, some 3.20 m. wide and probably 4 to 5 m. long from north to south, with side 
walls bowed outward. The north end may have been curved, the south open as a 
porch. A dividing wall ran across the middle, with a doorway at the west side. At an 
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earlier stage the west wall seems to have been aligned differently and the house to 
have lacked the cross wall. The uneven floors lay at an average of 5.50m. A. T., 
sloping southward, in the later period; in the earlier they were at least 0.10 m. lower. 
No whole pots were found here. 

Below House Q was another stratum, distinctly separated, with house walls and 
debris of habitation resting at an average level of 5.12m. A. T., sloping downward 
in this case toward the north. Parts of a rectangular building, House A, could be 
traced near the western limits of our area. It appeared to have at least two rooms. 
On the floor of one were found a miniature cup * (PI. 9, e) in plain brown ware with 
handle set upright on the rim, a cup * (PI. 9, d) in burnished coarse ware with high- 
swung handle, a miniature jar * (Pl. 9,f) with two horizontal lugs, five obsidian 
blades, a bone spatula, and a conch shell. The other room produced six obsidian blades, 
a small stone polisher or pestle, and most of a black bowl * (PI. 9, a), slipped and 
polished, with two small ribbon handles. Fragments of Gray Minyan ware were 
present in this stratum but there was no Matt-painted ware. 

Part of a street or courtyard paved with small pebbles lay under the walls of 
House A, and next to this paving, on the west, were walls of a still earlier building 
which we have labelled House B. These walls have not yet been disengaged but were 
left in place at the end of the campaign, excavation having reached a level of ca. 4.85 m. 
A. T. A few sherds of Gray Minyan ware occurred at this depth, as well as a good 
many of Early Helladic fabrics; but the material has not yet been examined in detail. 

The exploratory trench of 1952 gave us only an uncertain glimpse of the layers 
below this level. A wall resting at 4.40 m. A. T. could be assigned to the Early Helladic 
period. Lower there was a massive but unintelligible stone structure, and under this a 
broad pit full of gravel which yielded Early Helladic sherds down to 2.20 m. A. T. 
In the next 0.40 m., which we could test only in a very small sounding, we found a 
few sherds of Neolithic glazed ware. A remarkable terracotta figurine, found with 
Early Helladic material at 3.80 m. A. T. is illustrated in Archaeology, VI, 1953, p. 
102, fig. 10. 

aN rie © 


The only investigation undertaken up to now in the north central part of the 
mound is a trial trench, C, excavated in Square E 5 (Fig. 1) during the preliminary 
campaign of 1952. Oriented approximately east and west, it was 2.50 m. wide and 


84 Inv, L.92; H. 0.048, H. to top of handle 0.058, D. 0.057. 
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Pl. 9, c, which was put together from fragments found in 1950 projecting from the bank of a military 
trench at about this level. The fabric of L.95 is not that of the black Argive Minyan class (e. g. 
L.7, Pl. 7, c) but rather resembles certain black slipped wares of the Early Helladic period. 
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just over 5 m. long at the top but contracted by steps as we dug deeper. . A diagram- 
matic sketch of the stratification as seen from the south 1s presented in Figure 3. The 
area was too restricted to give us the plans of houses, and some of the strata of habita- 
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Fic. 3. Diagram of Stratification in Trench C; Section as Seen from South. 


tion deposits had been cut by the digging of graves, but in general the sequence of 
layers and building periods could be clearly observed. 

For about 0.45 m. below the ploughed surface of the ground (6.75 m. A. T.) the 
earth was disturbed and the deposits mixed. Notable among the potsherds recovered 
here were a half-dozen fragments of early Mycenaean vessels (L.H. I and L.H. IT; Pl. 
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6,g). The first architectural remains were encountered around 6.25 m. A. T., con- 
sisting of a substantial house wall, A, and various groups of stones of uncertain 
significance. One large slab, found erect in the north bank of the trench, may have 
been part of a cist grave or, possibly, a rude stele used as a grave marker. The pottery 
from this level was all assignable to the Middle Helladic period, but not necessarily 
to the very latest phase ; other subsequent strata may have been lost through ploughing 
or erosion. 

The next earlier building level—we may not designate it with assurance as a 
phase of the Middle Helladic period on the evidence of so limited an observation— 
was represented by Walls B and C and associated floors at ca. 5.25 m. A. T. Immedi- 
ately below, there was a third set, Walls D and E, at ca. 4.80 m. A. T. Gray Minyan 
ware, Black (Argive) Minyan, and Matt-painted wares occurred plentifully in these 
strata. Also present in appreciable quantities were fragments of hand-made pots of 
good quality bearing linear patterns in lustrous dark paint on a light ground, some- 
times with added lines in dull white, and others of the same fabric wholly or largely 
coated with a dark lustrous slip, over which the patterns were painted in dull purple 
and white. 

At 4.90 to 5m. A. T. we found a ring of small stones, labelled F’ in Figure 3, 
near the southwest corner of the trench. The ground within the ring was soft, and 
some 0.35 m. directly below it we came upon the top of a cist grave, F. It had no 
covering slabs but was well made and had a floor (4.40m. A. T.) of small beach 
pebbles, on which the skeleton of an adult lay on its left side, with head to the east 
and legs drawn up. A spindle whorl was found behind the shoulders and a shallow 
one-handled cup beside the left elbow. This cup * (Pl. 8, e) is made of light clay, 
coated with black glaze that has a grayish metallic sheen, and is decorated with two 
horizontal bands of dull red and with bands, strokes, and—on the bottom—a large 
petal rosette, in dull white. This is an example of the polychrome style which we are 
finding not infrequently in Middle Helladic strata at Lerna. Part of a Gray Minyan 
jar was found just outside the cist. Grave F belongs clearly to the time of Walls D 
and E, i. e. to one of the middle phases of the period as observable in Trench C. 

Wall G, which was cut by Grave F’, was obviously somewhat earlier. The ground 
to the east of it was disturbed by another burial, H, a simple interment, which may 
have been made from the level of Walls D and E or from that of Walls B and C. 
Slightly lower, at 4.45 m. to 4.20 m. A. T., were four other interments, J, K, L, and 
M, all without offerings. Skeletons L and M lay side by side with their heads toward 
the south, the bodies certainly having been buried together (cf. Grave A.1 in Area A, 
above). 

The fifth and earliest Middle Helladic level in Trench C was represented by 
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Walls N and P, the latter resting at 3.85 m. A. T. At this depth there was no poly- 
chrome or Matt-painted ware; Gray and Black Minyan, and coarse wares both rough 
and burnished, occurred plentifully, along with a sprinkling of Early Helladic fabrics 
which presumably had come up from the underlying deposits. 

The top of the Early Helladic layer was clearly marked in this area by a stratum 
of habitation debris at 3.70 m. A. T. A platform of stones, R, some 2.90 m. in length, 
occupied the north side of the trench. Around it were a trodden floor and many chunks 
of yellow clay; fragments of a pithos lay just above, and in the surrounding debris 
we found a one-handled jar of coarse burnished ware, a small hand-made black chalice 
with a disproportionately large pedestal base * (PI. 10, a), three millstones, a flake of 
obsidian, and a bone pin. There were no signs of conflagration at this level. 

Below Platform R we were obliged to restrict the sounding to a very small space 
at the west end of the trench. At least two building periods were apparently repre- 
sented by traces of walls, S and T, each of which rested just above a burnt stratum. 
A more substantial wall, U, marking a fourth Early Helladic level, was encountered 
at 2.35 m. A. T. It seemed to rest at 2.05 m. A. T., where we stopped digging. 

The small trial excavation in Trench C has thus given us a useful key to the 
sequence of certain layers in this part of the mound. At the top are five Middle 
Helladic levels with a total thickness of ca. 2.60m. Below them, we were able to 
sample four strata of the Early Helladic period in a total depth of 1.70m. Other 
Early Helladic levels may exist still lower. A few sherds of Neolithic wares were 
found in almost every lot collected from the earlier strata in this trench, but pure 
Neolithic deposits were not reached. 


UR ENGI GE 


Trench H, in Square D 7, was opened in order to test the strata near the surface 
and to show which settlement was uppermost in this region on the southwestern slope 
of the mound (Fig. 1). The cutting was 4 m. long from northwest to southeast; 2 m. 
wide at the start, it was soon expanded to 3m. The surface of the cultivated ground 
averaged 5m. A. T. along the northeastern side. Deep sounding was not undertaken, 
excavation stopping at 3.80 m. A. T. 

Just below the loose topsoil, walls of Middle Helladic houses began to appear, 
one running lengthwise, another crosswise in the trench. They were in a fairly ruinous 
condition and were not investigated in detail. Near the southeast corner was a grave 
H.1; its floor of pebbles at 4.10 m. A. T. lay so close to the surface that the skull i 
the rim of a pot which stood beside the skeleton had been chipped by passing ploughs. 
A few stones lay around and over the bones, all probably out of place. The leleim 
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that of an adult, lay on its left side with head to the southwest and legs drawn up 
tight. Accompanying offerings were small but more numerous and varied than in any 
other Middle Helladic grave yet found on the site. They included, besides a single 
Matt-painted jug, two chips of obsidian (probably intrusive), two small polyhedrons 
of dark brownish-gray crystalline stone, one elongated and three spherical beads and 
a spiraliform bit of glass paste, the ends of two flat bone implements pierced for 
suspension, three fragments of bone pins, two tubular bone beads, and twelve seashells. 


ARBAB 


Trench B, one of the four soundings excavated in 1952, was laid out in the 
northern part of Square E 7, on sloping ground near the crest of the hill. It measured 
5 m. in length from north to south and was 2 m. wide. At the upper end, remains of 
the Middle Helladic settlement were found just below the surface (ca. 6.90 m. A. T.), 
but at the downhill end, where the ground was about 0.60 m. lower, only Early 
Helladic deposits were encountered. At a level of 5.55 m. A. T. Mr. Charitonides came 
upon the corner of what appeared to be a very substantial building; the socles of the 
walls, 0.90 m. thick and solidly constructed of rough flat stones laid horizontally, ran 
north and east into the banks of the trench. The masonry, standing 0.70 m. above its 
bedding, had been coated with clay and had borne a superstructure of crude brick, 
and on the ground to south and east of the walls were hundreds of fragments of rec- 
tangular terracotta plaques and slabs of bluish- or greenish-gray schist. It being 
obvious that these remains must be left in place for further investigation, work was 
thereafter restricted to the southern half of the trench, where a pit was excavated 
step by step to a final depth of 4.60 m. below the surface (1.70 m. A. T.). The space 
within the pit was so narrow—scarcely 1.50m. by 2m.—that excavation became 
increasingly difficult, but an interesting series of potsherds was recovered. Not far 
below the foundations of the big Early Helladic building, fragments of late Neolithic 
wares (Pl. 10, d and f) began to appear; toward the bottom of the pit the deposits 
were purely Neolithic and contained a few sherds of “ Variegated” or “ Rainbow ” 
ware. Many small stones and several bits of construction which we took to be house 
walls appeared at descending levels, but the strata were too confused to provide 
reliable information about the chronology. The one conclusion to be drawn with 
certainty was that the site had been inhabited in more than one phase of the Late 
Stone Age. 

Having thus obtained a preliminary survey of the stratification in this region, 
we set out to make a more extensive investigation in 1953, paying particular attention 
to the Early Helladic building. Mr. Charitonides was again in charge and gave the 
work his unremitting personal supervision. Beginning with trial trenches east and 
north of Trench B, he gradually expanded the area, now known as Area B, to a 
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roughly rectangular space 15 m. long, east to west, by 8.50 m. wide (Fig. 1); only 
the northeast corner of the oblong remained undug this year. The average surface 
level along the north side was 7.30 m. A. T., on the south 6.50 m. A. T. 

Apart from a mere handful of Mycenaean and Classical sherds in the disturbed 
surface layers, the only evidence of the later settlements found in Area B was a well, 
unlined like those noted in Areas A and D. Its upper filling held many glazed and 
unglazed tiles and fragments of pottery, apparently Hellenistic in date. We have not 
yet attempted to dig it to the bottom. 

Two cist graves and two or three simple interments, all without offerings, came 
to light near the surface. They are undoubtedly Middle Helladic, but since the whole 
layer assignable to that period is thinly preserved in Area B they probably represent 
a middle rather than a late phase, the latest strata having been removed altogether 
by erosion. Only one clear architectural stratum was found below the graves, almost 
exclusively in the northern part of the area. Fragmentary house walls resting at an 
average level of 6.40 m. A. T. could be associated with patches of floors a few centi- 
meters higher. A well, which we had to leave undug, appeared also to be assignable 
to this initial phase of the period. Many sherds of coarse fabrics and some Gray 
Minyan ware occurred at this level. 

Among the utensils and miscellaneous implements recovered here is one of special 
interest, a thin strip of bone, 0.106 m. long, with seven hemispherical knobs on one 
flat side (Inv. L3.11; Pl. 9, g). The strip is slightly bowed in its length, rounded at 
the tips, and well polished; otherwise it 1s undecorated, and it is not pierced for attach- 
ment or suspension. There can be no doubt that it belongs to a class of objects already 
known outside Greece, about which there has been much speculation. Three were 
found by Schliemann at Troy, one purportedly in debris of the Second Settlement; i 
several others came from tombs excavated many years ago in Sicily; * and still another 
was recovered more recently at Tarxien in Malta.** Our example from Lerna is, to 
the best of my knowledge, the only one yet found in Greece. Its finding place is fixed 
exactly at 6.40 m. A. T., in the earliest floor deposit that contained Gray Minyan ware, 
immediately above a stratum in which only Early Helladic pottery occurred. 

Two successive Early Helladic levels overlay the ruins of the great building 
which we were seeking particularly to examine. The upper was marked by a few 
ruined and apparently unrelated walls and a floor strewn with broken pottery at 


40 Two found by Schliemann were in Berlin (H. Schmidt, Trojanische Altertiimer, Nos. 7953, 
7954), the third in Istanbul (H. Bossert, Altanatolien, No, 49) ; see also a comparable though by no 
means identical piece found by the Cincinnati expedition in Stratum Ig (C. W. Blegen, Troy 
I, p. 363, No. 35-528). 

41 P. Orsi, Ausonia, I, 1906, pp. 5 ff. 

42 References and a discussion of the chronological problem are given by K. Bittel, Préhisto- 
rische Forschung in Kleinasien, pp. 57-58. 
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6.10 m. to 6.20 m. A. T. One fragmentary vessel, found at this level in 1952, deserves 
special attention. The shattered pieces, of reddish-brown clay that tended to split and 
chip, comprised parts of the cylindrical collar-neck and globular body of a two-handled 
jar with plastic spiral ornaments that curved upward to broad free-standing hornlike 
attachments “ (Pl. 11, b). This is a vessel of well known Trojan type, and the style 
and fabric leave no doubt that it was in fact manufactured at or near LEGy A aeea Cl 
dating is unhappily not possible, since the shape occurs there in the Second, Third, and 
Fourth Settlements ; but the porous texture of the clay, particularly as it appears on the 
inner surface, make its ascription to Troy IV seem most probable. 

The next earlier level, a clearly distinguishable stratum of trodden earth without 
walls, was about 0.30 m. under the first at an average of 5.80m. to 5.90m. A. T. 
Here we found several rows of stones which may have marked the limits of outdoor 
enclosures, foundations of house walls, a hearth, a stone structure that resembled a 
small rough table or bench, and a remarkable series of bothroi. Not less than 17 of 
these were discovered in various parts of the area. Roughly circular, averaging 0.80 m. 
to 1 m. in diameter and 0.70 m. in depth, they were full of carbonized matter, animal 
bones, shells, and fragments of pottery (Pl. 3, d). All had penetrated the underlying 
debris and some had cut through the standing walls and floors of the big building, 
as became evident when parts of the latter were wholly cleared (Pl. 4, a). 


The House of the Tiles 


The big building whose corner we had come upon by chance in Trench B proved 
to be far more extensive and elaborate than any of us had guessed. By the end of the 
campaign of 1953 fully 13 m. of its south wall, 6.50 m. of its west wall, and ca. 55 
sq. m. of the interior had been cleared without revealing the northern or eastern limits 
or giving even a hint of the full size and plan of the building. The style and scale of 
construction became evident, however, and some other interesting bits of information 
could be gained. One of the most remarkable features was the great quantity of tiles 
that lay scattered and broken in the ruins; from them the building soon came to be 
known among the excavators as the House of the Tiles, though we use the word 
“house ”’ only in its most general sense. 

A diagrammatic plan of the excavated part of the building is presented in Figure 
4. The walls were found standing to a height of ca. 0.70 m. and all around them, in 
the rooms and corridors and beyond the outer walls, was burnt debris reaching the 
same level, 5.80m. A. T. Clearly the whole area, in which the debris was probably 


48 Iny. L.22; H. pres. 0.28, D. 0.29. In the partial restoration shown in the photograph only 
the shape of the base and the height of the horn are uncertain. 

an H. Schmidt, Trojanische Altertiimer, No. 1949 (cf. also Nos. 433, 527, 529, 830, 1044) ; 
C. W. Blegen, Troy, I, fig. 389, Nos. 35,1160) 35:5613 7 rey. 11, fig. 81, No. II-147 and fig. 164, 
No. 37.1226; D. Levi, Bollettino d’Arte, 1952, p. 347, fig. 47 (jars from Poliochni in Lemnos). 
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heaped even higher just after the conflagration, was graded to this level in the succeed- 
ing phase when the stratum with the bothroi was made. Besides the fragmentary tiles 
of terracotta and slate, which will be described in more detail below, the debris con- 
sisted of fallen bricks and clay much reddened from burning, gray and black ash, and 
carbonized wood. One of the bricks which could be extracted whole ® measured 
0.36 m. square and was 0.13 m. thick. The debris contained numerous fragments of 


Fic. 4. House of the Tiles in Area B; Diagrammatic Plan of Parts Excavated in 1953. 


one or more large pithoi and a piece of clay with seal-impressions (Inv. L3.10, Pl. 
10, c), but very few sherds of small pots. 

The southwestern part of the building—all that has been cleared—consists of 
three principal divisions. A long corridor (Fig. 4, 1), 1.15 m. wide, ran along the 
south wall and opened through a doorway (B) at its west end into a room (II) on 
the north; this room, 3.15 m. wide, had another doorway (A) leading out to the west; 
beyond the partition on the east was a second room (III), apparently larger, from 
which a flight of steps (D) rose through an opening in its south wall (PI. 5, 2) Lis 


* It lay in the southwest corner of Room II, near the west jamb of Door B (Fig. 4). 
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stairway probably gave onto a landing within the width of the corridor and then 
continued upward toward the east or doubled back toward the north; the ground here 
was disturbed by bothroi and the space was too cramped to allow complete excavation 
in 1953. Striking elements of construction, giving a remarkably sophisticated air to 
the building, are the pair of projecting anta-like jambs of a doorway (C) in the south 
corridor (PI. 4, b), in line with the partition between Rooms IT and ITI, and a similar 
projecting jamb on the west side of Door B between the corridor and Room II. 

The walls are of uniform thickness. They have socles 0.90 m. wide, neatly and 
carefully constructed of unworked stones, upon which rest the remains of super- 
structure in crude brick. The socles of the external walls rise ca. 0.45 m. above the 
floor level, those of the inner partition walls being slightly lower. On the outer faces 
are well preserved patches of a thick stucco of yellow clay; inside the rooms there are 
many traces of another coating of reddish-brown clay, combed in sweeping curves 
(Pl. 4,c). These surface coatings increase the thickness of the walls to about 0.95 m. 

In an exploratory trench and in cuttings left by bothroi in Room II we observed 
a layer of stones about 0.15 m. below the floor, set carefully as if to form a solid 
foundation (Pl. 4, a, at left). The floor itself, at an average level of 5.10 m. A. T. in 
both rooms and in the corridor, consisted of a thick layer of yellow clay and a thinner 
coating of reddish-brown. Yellow clay also coated the threshold of Door A and the 
steps, D. The floor was smooth and hard, baked by the fire. On it we found none of 
the domestic litter that usually appears in the living quarters of ancient houses. A few 
fragments of pottery, chiefly from plain open bowls of the commonest Early Helladic 
type, were all that came to light. 

In the narrow strips excavated outside the house on the west and south there 
were evidences of ground levels corresponding approximately with the floors inside. 
At some places it even appeared that a clay paving, like those within, had been laid 
down. Against the south wall were remains of a solid bench of reddish clay, nearly 
5 m. long and ca. 0.30 m. in width and height (Fig. 4, E). It was certainly an addition, 
since the yellow facing of the wall was continuous behind it. 

Fragments of terracotta tiles and of bluish- and greenish-gray schist, referred 
to above, were found in fallen debris outside the walls of the building as well as inside 
(Pl. 5, band c). We made an effort to gather all the pieces, although in some parts 
of the area they were strewn so thickly that the work was tedious. Quite obviously, 
none were in place; all had fallen from above and very few were unbroken. From the 
area excavated so far 128 basketfuls have been collected. By laying out the contents 
of a basket in a tight mosaic we discovered that that quantity covered a rectangle of 
just over 0.80 m. by 1 m., and consequently that our whole collection if placed ina 
single layer would cover more than 100 sq.m. If we reckoned the fragments lost 
through the digging of bothroi and those still in unexcavated ground to the west and 
south, the figure would be much higher. The area of the house as excavated up to 
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now, including the thickness of the walls, is about 75 sq.m. Thus we see that the tiles 
must have overlapped by nearly one third, if not considerably more. 

The terracotta tiles are essentially flat and rectangular, though not perfectly 
regular. They are by no means uniform in size (PI. 5, e) : the thickness varies, among 
samples measured, from 0.011 m. to 0.019 m.; the width and length from ca, 0.16 m. 
to 0.28 m., many tiles being nearly square and many others distinctly elongated (e. g. 
0.191 x 0.20, 0.268 x 0.27, 0.179 x 0.20, 0.244 x 0.28, 0.162 x 0.257). The material 
is rough, full of tiny particles of stone, and is brick-red or brownish-red, sometimes 
mottled with gray; in several cases lines of weathering are visible across one face 
(Pl. 5, e, left). All the tiles are baked to a hard even strength, not as a result of 
the conflagration but by deliberate firing. The edges were cut with a sharp blade, 
which sometimes made only a deep groove, leaving the tiles to be broken apart. 
Evidently the clay was laid out in large sheets ** and then marked into rectangles. The 
state of the broken edges gives a distinct impression that the whole sheet was fired 
before being divided into single tiles, but a process so cumbersome seems highly 
improbable; more likely, the sheet was dried very hard in the sun before being broken 
for firing. The edges are never hooked, except accidentally and very slightly by the 
pressure of the cutting blade, and there are no holes for fastenings. 

Splinters and small fragments of schist occurred frequently enough to be noticed 
but in no great numbers within the limits of the house. Outside, however, and particu- 
larly along the southern flank, they lay in considerable profusion. A few were 
unbroken. They are fairly heavy slabs of stone, larger than the terracotta tiles; 
averaging 0.02 m. to nearly 0.03 m. at the thickest part, they taper toward the edges, 
which are straight and trim. One complete slate measures 0.305 m. by 0.33 m.; others 
are as narrow as 0.17 m.; the largest piece yet found is 0.23 m. wide and is preserved 
to a length of 0.42 m. Some of these, like the last, have one or two holes drilled in 
them, by which they could be held in place with small pegs (PI. 5, f). 

Stone of the kind here used is not native to the immediate region of Myloi, but 
we were told by our workmen that in villages on the slopes of Mt. Parnon, some six 
or eight hours away, many houses are roofed with slates of the same sort. 

There is little room for doubt that the House of the Tiles was indeed roofed with 
a combination of terracotta and stone slabs. The exact form of construction is not 
yet known, but there is a reasonable hope that further evidence may be forthcoming. 
It may be taken as certain that the tiles and slates were laid in a bedding of clay, chunks 
of which were found adhering to one or both sides of many pieces. Several such 
masses furthermore retained impressions of the overlapping tiles, which may shed 
light on the pattern of their setting; and certain wedge-shaped accretions of clay, 
showing a plane surface at an angle of about 30 degrees with that of the tile, may 


*° A few fragments show one uneven rounded side which must have been at the edge of 
the sheet. 
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possibly indicate the pitch of the roof (Pl. 5,d). That there was in fact an appreciable 
pitch, steep enough to shed water readily but not enough to require that the tiles be 
individually fastened, is suggested by all the evidence so far observed. The big slabs 
of slate with holes for pegging may well have been used at the eaves, where extra 
stability would be desirable, and, incidentally, just above the place where we found 
many of them lying. 


TRENCHES*G AND GA 


Trial Trench G, 4m. long and 2 m. wide, was excavated in the sloping ground 
between and a little south of Areas A and B, at the northern border of Square F 8 
(Fig. 1). The surface here was 5.45 m. A. T. at the northwest corner, 4.95 m. A. T. 
at the southeast. This region had been traversed and disturbed by military trenches, 
which had been refilled since the war, but along the north side of our cutting we came 
upon a massive and well built stone wall running roughly east and west. Where 
measurable it proved to be 1 m. to 1.05 m. thick and to be standing almost 1 m. high. In 
it there was a gap, probably a doorway, 1.40 m. wide, flanked by trimly squared ends or 
jambs. The debris next to it showed signs of burning; the floor was not found but 
numerous fragments of Early Helladic pottery came to light around 4.20 m. A. T. 

Led on by the impressive appearance of this structure, we opened another trench, 
GA, 1.50 m. wide and 7 m. long, running north and south a little to the west of G. 
Miss Livermore, who supervised the digging, here found the same sort of debris. In 
spite of intrusions from recent military installations, the big wall was seen to con- 
tinue westward; there were many signs of burning, reddened bits of bricks, black 
and gray ash, and potsherds. Also present were fragments of terracotta tiles and 
greenish-gray schist of the sort found in Area B. A hard stratum was noted at 5.20 m. 
A. T., but, more important, a patch of undisturbed floor was found in the north end 
of the trench at 4.45 m. A. T. The black debris just over it yielded several unbroken 
blades of obsidian, five pieces of polished bone tubes, two small open bowls, most of a 
very large open bowl or basin, and an exceptionally fine askoid vessel “ (Pl. 11, a). 
This last, delicately made and very light, has a flattened-spherical body, a spout rising 
obliquely from the edge of the upper side, and a small plaited handle formed of two 
continuous twists of clay. The light buff surface, smooth and lustrous, bears a decora- 
tive pattern of single lines, zigzags, and lozenges in a dull reddish-brown paint. 

The building of which we have here caught a glimpse is obviously one of im- 
portance, deserving thorough investigation. It belongs to the Early Helladic period, 
and would seem to be not inferior in size and style to the House of the Tiles. The 
wall found in Trenches G and GA is very nearly parallel to the east-west walls in 
Area B; possibly they may prove to be joined ina single complex of vast extent. 


47 Inv. L.96; H. 0.157, D. 0.226. 
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TRENGHSE 


In an attempt to find undisturbed remains of the Neolithic settlement, the presence 
of which was indicated by discoveries in Trench B in 1952, we dug a shaft 4 m. long 
and 2m. wide in the southern part of Square E 7, ca. 10m. from the south edge of 
Area B. This we called Trench E (Fig. 1). The ploughed surface of the ground at 
its north side was 5.30 m. A. T., at the south slightly lower. Trench E was excavated 
to a depth of nearly 4 m., reaching a level of 1.35 m. A. T. 

Immediately below the ploughed earth we began to find strata of various thick- 
nesses and colors, containing many small loose stones and many potsherds, and these 
continued in sequence as far as we dug. There were no walls or floors of any sort. 
The pottery consisted almost wholly of Neolithic wares: fragments of rounded bowls 
in Variegated ware of the early type that is known from Corinth, Nemea, and else- 
where; *® sherds of red and black burnished wares; at least a few pieces of Gray 
Monochrome ware; *’ and a great many pieces of pots that were wholly coated with 
glaze paint (“ Urfirnis’’) or bore rectilinear patterns, drawn in the same substance, 
which turned orange-brown or dark brown to black according to the thickness of the 
application (Pl. 10, e). This category has been shown to be characteristic of the 
later phases of the Neolithic period °° and is obviously out of context when found with 
Variegated ware. Telling evidence of the mixed quality of the deposit was supplied, 
moreover, by a small number of Early Helladic sherds which occurred persistently in 
all the lots collected, down to the lowest. 

Clearly this whole mass of earth, at least 4 m. deep, is a filling taken from some 
part of the Neolithic settlement and placed here in the Early Helladic period. Since 
none of it appeared, even at a much lower level, in Trench F only 10 m. to the south, 
we must presume that it was heaped behind some sort of retaining wall and formed a 
level terrace. The facts remain to be ascertained by further excavation. If our con- 
jecture about the terrace is correct, we shall try also to discover the region from 
which the earth filling was taken. One is led to guess that it was moved in connection 
with the building of the House of the Tiles, but as yet this is only an inference from 
the proximity. 


48S. S. Weinberg, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 493-495; L. W. Kosmopoulos, The Prehistoric 
Inhabitation of Corinth, pl. Ia; C. W. Blegen, Art and Arch., XXII, 1926, p. 134. 

49S. S. Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 503-509. Mrs. Kosmopoulos refers to this ware as “ Proto- 
Minyan.” 

°° EK. g. at Corinth, S. S. Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 500-503; at Gonia, the Heraion of Argos, and 
Hageorgitika in Arcadia, C. W. Blegen, Metr. Mus. Studies, III, 1930-31, p. 69; at Asea, E. J. 
Holmberg, The Swedish Excavations at Asea in Arcadia, pp. 49-54. 
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Only a beginning has been made at Lerna. At this stage of the investigation it is 
impossible to draw general conclusions, but we may summarize a few of the interesting 
facts that have been ascertained. 

The site was inhabited in the Neolithic Age, probably over a long period of time. 
It may prove difficult to discover and excavate undisturbed Neolithic deposits, since 
in some parts of the mound they appear to lie at or below water level and in others to 
have been cut by Early Helladic builders. The Neolithic settlement must, however, 
be one of the principal objects of our search. 

Remains of the Early Helladic settlement present an unexpectedly imposing 
picture. The House of the Tiles has no close parallel among contemporary structures 
yet known on the Greek mainland. In scale it would seem perhaps comparable to the 
great tholos at Tiryns and to the Megara of Troy II, and it is built with extraordinary 
precision, scarcely any error being discernible in the straightness of its walls and the 
right angles of its corners. The terracotta tiles and pieces of Slate from this building 
give us, furthermore, a new and welcome body of evidence for the type of roofing.” 
The date of the house, even in relative terms, is not yet known; it appears that two 
phases of the Early Helladic period succeeded its destruction by fire, and that in the 
latter of those two the horned jar was imported from the region of Troy. Evidently 
Lerna was in communication with the outside world. A flanged lid,” found in an Early 
Helladic stratum in Trench A, bears a pattern of lines and tangent-spirals that 
strongly suggests a Cycladic origin. 

The Middle Helladic settlement seems also to have been extensive and prosperous. 
In Areas A and D we have fine examples of domestic architecture, and the many 
successive strata observed there and elsewhere give promise of yielding pottery and 
other objects in reliable chronological sequence. The numerous graves testify to the 
practice of burying the dead, adults as well as children, in and among the houses; but 
remains of stone cists, revealed by military trenches on the lower southeastern slopes 
of Mt. Pontinos, suggest that a Middle or Late Helladic cemetery existed there also. 
It is too early to make deductions about the dates of the various phases. Our first 
observations show that coarse pottery predominated at the beginning of the Middle 
Helladic period; Gray Minyan ware was in use throughout ; Black, or Argive, Minyan, 
with a thick lustrous slip, occurs plentifully ; Matt-painted ware is common in the later 
phases but is rare, if not wholly absent, in the earliest. Alongside the familiar types 
of pottery in the middle and, especially, the late phases, occur pieces wholly or par- 
tially coated with a lustrous dark glaze, on which are patterns in dull white and red 


51 Tiles of the same sort were found at Tiryns (K. Miller, Tiryns, III, pp. 85-86) and at Asine 
(Frédin and Persson, Asine, p. 233), but not in such quantities or in such clear association with 


the buildings. 
we sa Le H. 0.041, D. 0.135; illustrated in B.C.H., LXXVII, 1953, p. 214, fig. 18. 
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or purple, and others, of a technically related class, bearing linear decoration in 
lustrous dark paint on a light ground. No whole vessels of the last category have yet 
appeared but sherds (e. g. those shown in PI. 8, f) have been found in almost all areas 
tested so far. 

Remains of the Late Helladic and succeeding periods have been found, up to now, 
chiefly on the eastern side of the hill. They bear witness to the continuous occupation 
of the site at least until early Hellenistic times. The topmost layers have suffered and, 
over much of the ground, have been removed. Cultivation and normal erosion account 
for a part of the loss, military construction in the recent war for still more. On the 
last day of our preliminary campaign of September, 1952, a violent wind storm broke 
over Lerna, coming in hot furious gusts from Arcadia. Windows were broken in 
Myloi, tables and chairs at an outdoor restaurant were hurled fifty feet or more, and 
men had to take hold of trees and posts to keep themselves from being knocked down. 
Whirling clouds of dust rose from the mound and blew eastward into the Gulf. We 
were told that winds of this sort were not a rare phenomenon in the district. In 
the course of centuries they have undoubtedly removed much earth from the ancient site. 
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53 Examples of the same style are known at Mycenae, Berbati, and Asine. 


EXCAVATIONS IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1953? 
(PLates 12-17) 


HE eighteenth campaign conducted by the American School of Classical Studies 

in the Athenian Agora was historic in many respects. The field work, which 
extended from February into June of 1953, represented the last season of excavation 
on a large scale in the Agora proper. Further exploration remains to be carried out in 
connection with the study of individual buildings bordering the square, and large areas 
on the slopes of the Acropolis and Areopagus have still to receive their final combing, 
but within the square proper the ancient levels have been exposed throughout and on 
the three sides of the square now available for exploration all the major monuments 
have been plotted. 

Field work was concentrated in the south part of the Agora with very satisfactory 
results for our knowledge of the topographical development. The south side of the 
square in its earlier form is now seen to have been closed by a row of five public build- 
ings dating from the sixth and fifth centuries B.c. Two of these buildings appear 
to have been fountain houses; the third, South Stoa I, is a large and early example 
of a two-aisled colonnade backed by a row of rooms; the fourth may be identified 
with a high degree of probability as the Heliaia, the largest and most famous of the 
lawcourts of the ancient city, while the fifth has been recognized with something 
approaching certainty as the mint of Athens, the Argyrokopeion. 


1 The veteran staff remained as last year. Mr. Eugene Vanderpool served again as deputy 
field director for half the year and supervised excavation during the season; Miss Lucy Talcott 
continued in charge of records; Mr. John Travlos carried on as architect of excavations and Miss 
Alison Frantz as staff photographer ; Miss Margaret Crosby supervised an area of excavation; Miss 
Virginia Grace kept up her study of wine jars; Mrs. H. A. Thompson in the spring of 1953 super- 
vised an area of excavation and continued her study of terracottas. Miss Marian R. Holland for a 
second year served as assistant architect and gave particular attention to the new evidence for the 
study of the Temple of Ares. Much voluntary assistance was received from fellows and members 
of the School: Mrs. Glenn R. Morrow, Miss Helen Bacon and Miss Rosemary Hope helping with 
the records, Miss Eva Brann assisting in the supervision of excavation in the Middle Stoa, Misses 
Clairéve Grandjouan and Elizabeth Chase helping Mrs. Thompson in the study of terracottas, Mr. 
Charles W. J. Eliot studying the “ Donor’s Monument” in front of the Stoa of Attalos. Mrs. J. L. 
Caskey again undertook the identification of coins from the current excavation while Mrs. J. P. Shear 
and Mr. Sydney P. Noe gave help on specific numismatic problems. To all the above the enterprise 
owes much. 

Professor R. E. Wycherley of the University of North Wales, assisted by a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society, spent the Easter Vacation of 1953 in the Agora with a view to 
putting the finishing touches on his publication of the ancient literary testimonia on the monuments 
of the area. 

The success of the season’s operations, as in all previous campaigns, has depended on the 
devotion and energy of the Chief Foreman, Mr. Sophokles Lekkas, and of the technical staff who 


work under his spirited direction. me 
The expedition has continued to enjoy not merely the official support of the Service of Antiqui- 
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Of the great buildings erected in the southern part of the old Agora in the second 
century B.c. the South Stoa (henceforth to be designated South Stoa II) was this 
season exposed to its full length, and the foundations of the Middle Stoa were also 
laid bare throughout. 

Just outside the official limits of the square at its extreme southwest corner were 
explored the ruins of a private house which in the late fifth and early fourth centuries 
B.C. was occupied by a shoemaker, recognized from the occurrence of his name in a 
graffito as Simon, perhaps the shoemaker of that name known to have been an intimate 
friend of Sokrates. 

Among the individual finds of the season may be noted a terracotta head, bearded, 
helmeted and slightly over half life-size, of the mid fifth century B.c.; a score of 
ostraka; an inscribed base for a statue of the Iliad found in 1869, and a number of 
fragmentary but exceptionally fine early red-figured cups from the filling of a well. 

Work of conservation was carried out on the Great Drain and in the area of the 
Metroon and Bouleuterion. The east inner frieze of the Hephaisteion was freed of a 
heavy coat of black grime and made accessible for proper study. 

Concurrently with the season’s excavation the work of reconstructing the Stoa 
of Attalos to serve as a permanent museum was actually started. The foundations of 
the building were drained and reinforced. A large proportion of the requisite stone 
and marble was quarried and worked and some of the stone was laid. The drainage 
operations brought to light a number of graves of the Mycenaean and Protogeometric 
periods beneath the north part of the Stoa while the discovery of a deposit of ballots 
beneath the north end of the Stoa terrace proves the existence of a lawcourt in that 
area in pre-Hellenistic times. 


ties in the Ministry of Education of the Greek Government, but also the cordial personal interest 
of its members, particularly of Mr. John Meliades, Ephor of Athens and the Acropolis, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Christos Karouzo, Director and Assistant Director of the National Museum, and of Mr. John 
Threpsiades, Ephor. 

The start of work on the Stoa of Attalos would have been quite impossible without the 
whole-hearted and energetic cooperation of Professor A. Orlandos, Director of the Department of 
Restorations, ably seconded by his assistant, Mr. E. Stikas. 

Professor J. L. Caskey, as Director of the School, maintained as always close contact with the 
routine progress of the excavation and in addition took a leading part in the negotiations con- 
nected with the beginning of work on the reconstruction of the Stoa of Attalos. In this connection 
particular acknowledgment must also be made to the Legal Advisor of the School, Mr. A. Kyriakides, 
and his assistant, Mr. V. Melas. 

In a year marked by large-scale, costly and difficult operations the members of the staff are 
more conscious than ever of the degree in which the whole undertaking depends on the vigorous 
backing of the governing bodies of the School, viz. the Managing Committee and the Board of 
Trustees, which has been so effectively translated into action by their respective executives: Messrs. 
C. H. Morgan and W. M. Canaday. No less vital has been the continuing financial support received 
from many individuals and organizations whose names, though they may not be mentioned here, 
are none the less remembered with gratitude. 
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With the end of digging now in sight, preparations for landscaping have begun 
and a comprehensive design for the treatment of the area has been prepared by a 
competent landscape architect. 


BUILDINGS ON THE SouTH SIDE OF THE EARLY SQUARE 
The “ Heliaia”’ 


The earliest and largest of the five public buildings that bordered the early 
Agora on the south proved to lie directly beneath a double modern house which had 
for many years served the expedition as workrooms, storerooms and dwelling for 
members of the Greek technical staff. The demolition of the building was made 
possible by transferring much of the material and working facilities to the remaining 
blocks of the Excavation House which lie to the south of the modern Asteroskopeiou 
Street and so fall outside the market square proper. The area thus made available, a 
thousand square metres in extent, was excavated under the supervision of Mr. Eugene 
Vanderpool. 

Apart from a large cistern of late Roman date, little in the way of structural 
remains was encountered between the foundations of the modern houses and those of 
the ancient buildings, an interval of about four metres. The floor of the ancient struc- 
ture, however, was overlaid in large part to a depth of half a metre or more by 
reddish sand sprinkled with tiny particles of corroded bronze. Consultation with the 
proprietor of a small bronze-casting establishment on the modern Hephaistos Street 
soon confirmed the suspicion that the sand had been used in making moulds for 
casting bronze and that the small particles were from the foam of the molten metal. 
The associated pottery and coins indicate that the metal workers had been active in 
the latter part of the third century after Christ, i.e. after the Herulian sack of a.D. 
267 to which the ancient building had fallen a victim. Evidence of metal working of 
the same date has been observed near the middle of the South Stoa and in the open 
area of the Commercial Agora. Occasional scraps of ancient bronze statuary found 
in these contexts point to the grim conclusion that the metal workers had drawn their 
raw material from the monuments of the then desolate old square. That much of the 
marble sculpture came to a similar end may be inferred from the existence of several 
limekilns, albeit of Byzantine date, near the southwestern and southeastern corners 
of the Agora. 

Although the foundations of the ancient building had been thoroughly pillaged 
in late antiquity and its floor disturbed by innumerable wells and pits, enough remains 
‘to indicate the ground plan of its latest phase; the details of its original form have 
still to be determined by deeper probing (Fig. 1, Pl. 12). . 

The building was rectangular, approaching a square in outline, measuring actu- 
ally ca. 32.40 m. from east to west and ca. 28.30 m. from north to south. It was 
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approached from the Agora square, which sloped gently up to the north side of the 
building, by a continuous flight of three, or perhaps four, steps. The nature of the 
actual entrance or entrances on this side has not yet been determined. A short break 
in the foundations indicates the presence of a narrow doorway near the middle of the 
east side. The south side of the building was skirted at a level well above that of its 
floor by the arterial east to west road. No interior foundations have yet come to light 
which can certainly be associated with the outer walls in the earliest phase and it is 
probable that the structure in the beginning was little more than a walled enclosure. 
This interpretation is strengthened by the comparative lightness of the foundations. 

The lowest course of the foundations consists throughout of irregular masses 
of hard, creamy limestone. The northern steps are of the same material, but they 
are carefully worked with narrow anathyrosis, the joints being sometimes slightly 
oblique; the face of the riser is lightly stippled with a band of shallow drafting on 
the lower edge and on the ends. Near the south end of the east side several blocks of 
the first wall course remain in situ; they are of brownish poros, and one of them has 
on its end a mason’s mark: epsilon and pi deeply cut in archaic characters. The only 
tool marks thus far observed were made by the point and the drove (a broad, smooth- 
faced chisel) ; the toothed chisel is not yet in evidence. 

The foundations of the building invite comparison in respect of material and 
style of masonry with such buildings as the fountain house cleared last season at the 
southeast corner of the Agora, with the Old Temple on the Acropolis and with the 
Old Temple of Dionysos below the Theatre, all structures of the second half of the 
sixth century. The non-occurrence of the toothed chisel, however, would suggest a date 
somewhat earlier than that of those buildings.* Two wells that have been spotted and 
cleared within the area of the building had been closed in the early part of the sixth 
century, and pottery of the same period was found in the stripped foundation trench 
of a light wall which had been cut off by the steps of the north side. The ceramic 
evidence from these sources would suggest that the area had been converted from 
private to public use as early as the second quarter of the sixth century. In this con- 
nection it is no doubt significant that the newly found building agrees precisely in 
orientation with some of the earliest buildings on the west side of the square, viz. those 
represented by foundations which have come to light beneath the Old Bouleuterion and 
the Tholos (Fig. 1). 

At some time within the fifth century a propylon of steps just over 11 m. in length 
was set against the original steps at the middle of the north side of the building. The 
new steps started one course lower than the old; they were of similar, hard creamy 
limestone but were worked in a more developed style. Little beyond the soft poros 


*Ci. Casson, A.J.A., XLI, 1937, pp. 107£.; Richter, AJ.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 188-193; 


Dinsmoor, A.J.A., LI, 1947, pp. 116f. Dinsmoor notes that the toothed chisel came into general 
use “ fairly late in the Peisistratid period.” 
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core of the addition remains in place but many fragments of the steps were found 
near by and several whole blocks have survived where re-used in other structures. 
The position of the new stairway, combined with traces of wear on its steps, indi- 
cates that it was a form of propylon intended, presumably, to give a more monumental 
aspect to the entrance or perhaps to channel traffic through a single entrance. The 
projection of the supplementary stairway does not appear to be great enough to allow 
the restoration of columns. It may be observed in passing that the new stairway, 
being of approximately the same width as the propylon of the fourth-century Pom- 
peion and the two propyla of the Market of Caesar and Augustus, was clearly designed 
to permit the passage of many people. 

At a date probably in the early Roman period radical changes were made in the 
interior of the structure (Fig. 2). A square peristyle with six columns to the side was 
inserted, and this was bordered on the west by a row of four rooms of various sizes. 
The lower foundations of the columns consist of heavy conglomerate blocks resting 
on a thin packing of field stone. Fragments of a marble Doric capital of a classicizing 
type were found on the spot, as also a lion-head water spout in terracotta from an 
outside corner of the building which would appear to be patterned on the lion heads 
of the Parthenon. 

Various hydraulic arrangements in connection with the building remain to be 
mentioned. At some time apparently in the fifth century B.c. an underground aqueduct 
built of soft poros was led from the east under the ancient road which skirted the 
south side of the square. The channel hugged the south side of the building, turned 
at right angles around its southwest corner and thence continued northward.* The 
primary function of this water channel was perhaps to supply the neighboring building 
to the west, now labelled the Southwest Fountain House. But it was probably also 
the source of two small pipe lines which were carried down over the northern steps 
of the older building near its northwest corner. And it may well have supplied a 
curious establishment which, in the middle of the fourth century B.c., was set close 
against those same northern steps in the space between the northwest corner of the 
building and the propylon. In the eastern part of this structure a shallow stone basin 
was set at the level of the original bottom step of the building; its plastered interior is 
heavily coated with water deposit. From this basin the water appears to have been 
led into a carefully constructed vertical shaft to the west, measuring 0.97 m. square 
inside with a depth of 2.53m. The shaft drained near its bottom through a small 
metal-lined aperture which was accessible by means of a narrow staircase set between 
the shaft and the west and north walls of the structure. That we have to do with no 
normal type of fountain house is shown, inter alia, by the fragility of the parapet in 
the front of the shallow basin. A preliminary study would suggest, rather, a time- 


8 On the part of this aqueduct exposed farther to the east cf. Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 32. 
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measuring device operated by water on somewhat the same principle as the familiar 
terracotta klepsydra but on a monumental scale.* 

The identification of the great new building raises a tantalizing problem. No 
positive clue has been found on the site nor does the structure appear to be men- 
tioned in Pausanias’ systematic account of the Agora. On the other hand, its great 
size and its dominant position high on the south side of the square leave no doubt that 
it was a public building of major importance. Its proximity to the earliest administra- 
tive buildings on the west side, and the striking correspondence in orientation would 
suggest, though of course it would not prove, that the new building also served some 
function of government. The possibilities are few, and a little reflection will show that 
the most likely identification is with one or other of the lawcourts which would appear 
from the combined evidence of the literary references to have stood on or near the 
square. If this be so, the structure could scarcely be other than the largest and most 
famous of all the lawcourts, viz. the Heliaia.° 

Harpokration described the Heliaia as “‘ the largest lawcourt at Athens in which 
cases concerning the state were tried, the jury numbering 1000 or 1500.” And 
Pausanias (I, 28, 8), apparently having in mind the situation in his own day, observed 
that “the largest lawcourt and the one in which the greatest number participate is 
called the Heliaia.” There is good reason to believe that the jurors were seated in this 
court and that they sat under the open sky. Admission was controlled by grilles and 
railings. The beginnings of the Heliaia as an institution go back at least to the time 
of Solon, and even after the establishment of other lawcourts (the dikasteria) it 
retained its importance, as we have seen in Pausanias’ reference, down into Imperial 
times. 

The earliest structural remains as yet recognized can scarcely be as early as the 
time of Solon, but they may have been preceded by some less substantial arrangement. 
The general scheme of the building, i.e. a great walled enclosure apparently open to 
the sky, is certainly appropriate to the needs of the court, and its area, approximately 
three times that of the auditorium in the (new) Bouleuterion of the Five Hundred, 
would presumably have accommodated as many as 1500 jurors. The abundant pro- 
vision of water within the building would have been appropriate for the supply of the 
movable water clocks which were such a characteristic part of the furnishings of a 
court, and the hydraulic installation set against the north fagade, as we have seen, may 


“Eugene Vanderpool draws my attention to a similar installation in the Amphiareion at 
Oropos (’Apx. *E¢., 1918, pp. 110-113). The terracotta klepsydra found in the Agora in 1936 is 
published by S. Young in Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 274-284. 

° On the history and functions of the Heliaia cf. R. J. Bonner and G. Smith, The Administration 
of Justice from Homer to Aristotle, Chicago, 1930, pp. 154 ff., and C. Hignett, A History of the 
Athenian Constitution, Oxford, 1952, pp. 97 f.; for the topographical problem and the interior arrang- 
ment cf. C. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, II, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 359 ff.; and S. Dow, “ Aristotle 
the Kleroteria and the Courts,” H.S.C.P., L, 1939, pp. 1-34. , 
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itself have been a monumental water clock. Nor is it unlikely that the terracotta water 
clock, which was found in 1936 in a well some 40 metres to the northwest of our 
building, came from it: certainly no more plausible candidate for a lawcourt has yet 
been recognized in this area. 

Various other considerations of a more general nature are equally favorable to 
the identification. The traditional curse pronounced at the opening of the meeting of 
the assembly against “ any speaker who should deceive the Boule, the Demos or the 
Heliaia” * indicates the age-old recognition of the three-fold division of government 
into the executive, legislative and judicial branches. The executive branch, i.e. the 
Boule, was provided with a succession of buildings on the west side of the square, 
the earliest of them probably dating from the time of Solon. The legislative branch, 
i.e. the Demos meeting in the Ekklesia, found a quiet assembly place on the near-by 
slope of the Pnyx hill, starting perhaps as late as the time of Kleisthenes. We should 
have expected the Demos when meeting in its judicial capacity as the Heliaia to have 
had equally adequate accommodation, and such now appears to be available in the 
newly found building. 

The identification here proposed can as yet be regarded as nothing more than 
a likely hypothesis. It is to be hoped that more conclusive evidence will be forthcoming 
from the further exploration of the building and its environs. 


South Stoa I 


Toward the end of the fifth century B.c. a long building consisting of a row of 
square rooms behind a double colonnade was inserted between the “ Heliaia”’ and 
the Southeast Fountain House. The building stood until demolished to make way for 
a one-aisled colonnade without rooms about the middle of the second century B.c. Since 
it has not yet been possible to attach an ancient name to either the earlier or the later 
building, but since both could properly be described as stoas, we shall refer to them for 
the present as South Stoa I and South Stoa IT respectively. 

South Stoa I, like its successor, was first detected in the campaign of 1936 under 
the supervision of Mr. Eugene Vanderpool." Some additional clearance was carried 
out in 1952. In the present season the deep mass of earth filling thrown in by the 
builders of South Stoa II was stripped from the ruins of the earlier building and 
some soundings were made beneath its floors. The excavation in this area was directed 
in both 1952 and 1953 by Miss Margaret Crosby on whose reports I have drawn 
freely for the following account. 

The floor level fixed for South Stoa II was two and a half metres lower than 
that of the older building, so that a great deal of bedrock had to be cut away, and 


6 Demosthenes XXIII, 97. 
7 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 357 f., fig. 21. 
® Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 28 f. 
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with it went the west end and most of the north side of the fifth-century building. 
Enough remains, however, to establish the existence of at least fourteen rooms in 
the early structure and, on the assumption that a narrow alley was left between this 
building and its neighbor to the west comparable with that which is well attested 
between this building and its eastern neighbor, the total number of rooms may be 
restored as sixteen and the length of the building as ca. 87 metres. Its width was 15.02 
metres. Between the seventh and eighth rooms from the east was a corridor 1.40 m. 
wide; a stairway set in this corridor led up from the colonnade to the street that 
bordered the back of the building. 

Plate 13,a will show the state of preservation: a few blocks in the south and 
east walls, a good many blocks in the median wall and in the cross walls between the 
rooms, a short length of pillaged foundation trench for the stylobate on the north side. 

The wall foundations consist of a single course of large blocks of rather soft 
gray poros laid flat. On these rested one or two courses of similar blocks laid on edge, 
and these in turn carried the upper wall of sun-dried brick. There are striking irregu- 
larities in the quality of workmanship, but in general the wall construction shows 
signs of haste and frugality. Here and there are traces of repairs and rebuilding, 
natural enough in view of the long history of the building. 

The rooms measure on the average ca. 4.80 m. (probably 16 feet) square inside. 
Each opened on the porch through a two-leaved door, the poros thresholds of which in 
several cases remain in place with slots in their tops to support simple wooden jambs. 
In all the rooms where enough is preserved to show the position of the doorway, it 
falls somewhat off centre toward the east. The rooms were floored with brown clay. 
The floor level rose on the average about half a metre in the lifetime of the building; 
the thresholds were raised accordingly. 

The outer row of columns stood on a simple poros stylobate of which some four 
blocks have been found, only one retaining its full dimensions. At the east end of the 
building the levels indicate that there were no steps below the stylobate; farther west, 
however, the downward slope of the terrain would have called for steps. On the tops 
of some of the stylobate blocks are lightly dressed circular beds for unfluted columns 
with a lower diameter of ca. 0.52 m. A fragmentary Doric capital, found on the floor 
of the colonnade toward its east end, probably belonged to one of the outer columns 
(Fig. 3). It is of soft gray poros and seems not to have been stuccoed. Flutings were 
cut on the lower part of the capital, though this does not necessarily imply that the 
shafts also were fluted.’ Nothing of the shafts has been found, nor of the entablature. 


The column spacing in the outer row may be presumed to have been one half of that 
in the inner row, or 1.75 m. 


*In the Middle Stoa of the Agora, a building of the second century B.c., fluting is similarly cut 
on the capitals though the shafts were left smooth. 
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The bedding blocks for the five easternmost interior columns were found in place 
The first block is centered ca. 3.10 m. from the inner face of the east end wall of ANG 
building; thereafter the spacing is 3.50 m. centre to centre. The bedding blocks are 
each a single piece of poros measuring 0.82 to 0.92 m. square and ca. 0.30 m. high 


7 ee ee ae ts 0.00 1.7. 1953 


Fic. 3. Doric Capital of Poros from South Stoa I. 


Their tops were flush with the original floor. Pressure and weather marks on the 
tops of the blocks attest the use of unfluted column shafts with a lower diameter of ca. 
0.57 m. Of the stone shafts nothing remains, but several fragments of fine, white, 
marble-dust stucco with convex profile and a calculated diameter of ca. 0.56 m. prob- 
ably derive from the shafts. No capital has yet been recognized so that the order of 
the interior columns is problematic. The analogy of normal practice in double stoas 
would suggest the Ionic. It is to be observed, however, that the imprint of the lower 
part of the second column from the east is preserved in the rubble masonry of a screen 
wall which was built around it in the later history of the building and there is no trace 
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of an Ionic base. The greater thickness of the shaft in the inner columns as compared 
with the outer (0.57: 0.52 m.) will have corresponded, no doubt, to the greater height 
necessitated by the rising roof. 

Several lion-head water spouts of painted terracotta found in the debris of the 
building are presumably from its roof; they are of more than one period. Pieces of 
one or more terracotta statues also picked up in the area of the building are possibly 
to be associated with it. 

Within the colonnade are remains of two large pedestals dating from early in the 
history of the building: a long, narrow base, of which a few blocks remain, between 
the two rows of columns in front of the three eastern rooms, and an almost square 
base attested only by its plundered foundation pit between the front of the fourth 
room and the inner row of columns. 

Somewhat later in the life of the building a curtain wall of rubble masonry was 
carried across the colonnade on the line of the second interior column from the east. 
It is altogether likely that this wall returned eastward to close the openings between 
the easternmost four columns of the outer row, thus forming a large room in the 
east end of the colonnade. Within this area, between the bases for the first and second 
interior columns, are a number of small stone bases of various shapes and sizes. 

Evidence for the date of the building comes chiefly from a considerable mass of 
pottery found beneath the original floor levels at the east end. This material, though it 
has not yet been closely studied, appears to date chiefly from the third quarter of the 
fifth century B.c., to run down into the last quarter but to stop short of the end. The 
implication, therefore, is that the building was erected within the last quarter of the 
century, a date which would be compatible with the profile of the Doric column capital 
and with the working of the foundation blocks. The great accretion of flooring, the 
heavy wear on the thresholds and the multiplicity of monument bases in the colonnade 
combine to indicate that the building was much used in its life span of two and a half 
centuries. 

From the point of view of architectural design the building is interesting as an 
early example of a row of rooms fronted by a two-aisled colonnade.*° It may indeed 
be the earliest known example of this architectural type, at any rate on a large scale; 
for in respect of ground plan there is little with which to compare it before the con- 
struction of the South Stoa at Corinth in the second half of the fourth century. 

As in the case of the older building to the west, the size and prominent position 
of the structure may be taken to show that it was a public building of great importance. 
Although no specific clue has yet come to light, one is inevitably tempted to speculate 
on its function. It may be remarked, in the first place, that a building of this type is 
not likely to have been designed simply for shops at so early a date, though it may well 


*° On the development of the type cf. R. Martin, Recherches sur l’ Agora grecque, Paris, 1951, 
pp. 454-458, Table III. 
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have been so used in its later history. The combination of rooms and colonnade also 
marks it off from such a fifth-century building as the Stoa of Zeus in the Athenian 
Agora which was presumably intended as a sheltered promenade for the citizens at 
large. It is particularly striking to have so great a colonnade as that of the new build- 
ing erected on a site which called for a northern exposure, obviously less desirable than 
a southern. Can it be that the situation was determined by some functional relation 
between the new building and one or other of its neighbors? On the hypothesis that 
the great enclosure to the west was the Heliaia, one will see at once the desirability of 
having a capacious shelter conveniently near for the large number of jurymen who 
might be dispersed by sudden rain. It was apparently about this time that the stoa 
behind the scene building of the Theatre of Dionysos was erected to supplement the 
shelter previously supplied to the theatre-goers by the Odeion of Perikles and to be 
supplemented some two centuries later by the Stoa of Eumenes. Great colonnades, 
apparently for the shelter of attendants at the Ekklesia, were begun, though never 
finished, on the top of the Pnyx hill in the latter part of the fourth century B.c.° The 
citizens in their judicial capacity are not likely to have been more immune to the 
vagaries of the weather, and the newly found building would be ideally placed to serve 
their needs. 

What, then, of the rooms back of the colonnade? The most striking feature of the 
chambers in their present condition is the asymmetrical placing of the doors. In 
buildings of similar ground plan when the rooms were intended primarily as shops, 
e. g. the Stoa of Attalos at Athens, the North Stoa at Priene, the door was placed on 
axis. Occasionally, as in the case of the inner rooms of the South Stoa at Corinth and 
the front rooms of the lowest storey of the great market building at Aegae, the door 
was set to one side to leave room for a window. But in these cases the door was shifted 
to the right of centre rather than to the left as in our building, an arrangement con- 
sonant with the normal Greek practice of using the right-hand leaf of a two-leaved 
door. A more likely explanation for the asymmetrical disposition of the doors in our 
building is that the rooms were designed to receive dining couches.” A simple calcu- 
lation will show that a room of this plan would accommodate seven dining couches 
of normal proportions with the utmost economy of space and with regard for the 
Greek practice of reclining at meals on the left side so as to keep the right hand free 
(Fig. 4). Such an arrangement is well attested for several public dining rooms in 
other Greek cities, of which those in the so-called Banqueting House at the Argive 
Heraion and in the Asklepieion at Corinth provide the most illuminating parallels.** 


11 Hesperia, X11, 1943, pp. 269-301. 
12 This observation was first made by John Travlos who has long been engaged in a special 


study of ancient Greek dining rooms both private and public. The restored drawing in Fig. 4 was 


d under his direction by Piet de Jong. 
a ea enhaus “Griechische Bankethauser,” Jahrbuch, XXXII, 1917, pp. 121-130; C. 
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Several pieces of evidence that would favor the restoration of couches were observed 
in the course of the excavation: rough stone packing beneath the floor of the eastern- 
most room adjacent to the walls, a certain amount of ash and charcoal on the floors 
of the rooms such as might have spilled from the braziers commonly placed in the middle 
of such dining rooms, and several small stone bases with sockets in their tops which 


PUT of Sone 


x 


Fic. 4. Room of South Stoa I restored with Dining Couches. 


may have supported dining tables in front of the couches. Beyond this, however, no 
trace of couches remains and it is quite possible that long before the final abandonment 
of the building the rooms were stripped of their original furnishings and used for 
other purposes. 

There is good reason to believe, therefore, that we have to do with a building 
that was designed as a public dining place, one capable of accommodating upwards of 
one hundred guests at a time. Who these guests were we have at present no way of 
knowing since the identification of the building is as yet quite uncertain. There is no 


Roebuck, Corinth, XIV, The Asklepieion and Lerna, Princeton, 1951, pp. 51-55. The stone couches 
in the Asklepieion are 0.80 m. wide, 1.82 to 1.89 m. in length. Cf. also the small dining rooms in 
the Asklepieion at Troizen: G. Welter, Troizen und Kalaureia, Berlin, 1941, pp. 31-33. 
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reason to suspect here any cult connection such as accounts for the presence of the 
large dining rooms in the Asklepieia of Epidauros, Troizen and probably also of 
Athens. The scale of accommodation, moreover, seems too ample for the needs of 
any single board of magistrates." 

Can it be that the construction of the building is to be connected with one or other 
of the constitutional convulsions which occurred in the closing years of the fifth 
century and that the dining rooms were intended originally for some panel of citizens 
or councillors? If this was so, it would be easier to understand why the rooms ceased 
to be used for dining purposes in the later history of the building and why correspond- 
ing rooms were not included in the new building, South Stoa II, which took the place 
of the old structure in the second century B.c. But here we must leave the problem 
for the present in the hope that more specific evidence will eventually be forthcoming. 


The Mint of Athens (?) 


While considering the identification of the early buildings along the south side 
of the square, we may revert briefly to one which was cleared in 1952 at the east end 
of the row of five.” This rectangular structure, measuring about 13.60 m. x 16.60 m. 
overall, is now seen to have been divided by interior cross-walls into six rooms of 
various sizes (Fig. 1). The foundations are of massive poros masonry; the date 
appears to be the second half of the fifth century B.c. As previously reported, there are 
clear traces of industrial activity within the building including the remains of two 
furnaces and of at least two water basins set down in the clay floor and carefully 
lined with hydraulic cement. A large tile drain led off from the northeast corner of 


14 One might think of the Thesmotheteion which was one of the three syssitia or public mess- 
halls recognized by Hesychios, the other two being the Tholos and the Prytaneion (s.v. rpuraveiov: 
pla ’AOjvnor ovocitia, Gecpobéc.ov, O6dros, mpvtaveiov). In the Thesmotheteion, as we learn from a 
scholiast on Plato, Phaidros, 235 D, the Thesmothetai held their meetings and took their meals: 
of 88 Oecpobérar é ior Tov dpiOpdv, ad’ dv Kal 6 Toros, brov ovvyecay Kal éovtobvTo Bepiotiov (read Becpo- 
Ogctov) exaXeiro. 

The association is especially tempting in view of the fact that the board of six Thesmothetai, 
who were responsible for the recording of the laws and for the functioning of the lawcourts, had a 
particular connection with the Heliaia which is referred to in I.G., I?, 39, line 75 (446/5 B.c.) as 
“the Heliaia of the Thesmothetai.” Apart, however, from the incongruity in the scale of accom- 
modations, it would be difficult to explain why the Thesmotheteion should have been founded so 
late and why it should have come to so abrupt and so early an end. ms 

15 Tt is tempting to suspect some connection between the present building and the scheme for 
feeding the citizens which Aristophanes put into the mouth of Praxagora as she elaborated the 
design of the new communistic order in the Ekklesiazousai of 393 B.c. When asked where the public 
meals will be served she replies (line 676): 7a Sikaorypia Kal Tas oToLds avdpdvas mAvTA ToUNTW. The 
Sacred Stoa of Priene, a building of essentially the same ground plan as ours, was used for official 
banquets as we know from an inscription engraved on its wall (Jnschriften von Priene, No. 113, 
line 59: karaxXetvas te r[dvr]as Tovs dia THs érayyeNlas ert 7a Siva KAnbevras é[v rH] e tepar orode tHe é[v] 
rh dyopar). For other instances of dining in stoas cf. Martin, L’Agora grecque, pp. 498 f. 

16 Hesperia, XII, 1953, p. 29. 
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the building and water could easily have been drawn from the underground aqueduct 
which flowed beneath the street to the south of the row of early buildings. 

In the summer of 1953 workmen engaged in clearing the ancient drain at the 
northeast corner of the building produced a clue to the nature of the industrial 
activity that had gone on within. Immediately beneath the latest ancient ground level 
outside the building appeared a mass of small pieces of bronze covered with corrosion. 
Their appearance after cleaning will be apparent from PI. 14, b. Eight of the pieces 
prove to be discs which had been painstakingly severed from a rod about the size of 
one’s finger by repeated strokes of a chisel. There are, besides, two fragments of 
such discs, perhaps broken in the process of cutting, and the tail end of a rod which 
had presumably become too short to hold.” Light facets on the edges of the discs and 
the remnant of the rod show that the rod had been forged by hammering. 

Discs like those described above have long been recognized as the flans for the 
making of coins. Forty-three of them, of bronze, were found in the ruins of a building 
tentatively identified as the mint at Chersonesos Taurika in the Crimea; they were 
dated by the excavator in the Greek period.** Others, of silver, have come from 
Eretria.”® Three, of bronze, had been found earlier in isolated contexts in the Agora.” 
The laborious method of severing the discs from the rod was presumably intended to 


17 The diameter of the discs varies from 12 to 14 millimeters, their thickness from 7 to 10 
millimeters, the average being about 8. The eight complete discs range in weight from 5.5 to 7.7 
grams, the average being 6.525. The stub end of the rod weighs 17.1 grams. 

I am indebted to the Misses Margaret Crosby and Mabel Lang for weighing and measuring 
the bronzes. 

18D. N. Kosciuszko-Waluzynicz, Numismatic Miscellany of Moscow Numismatic Society, III, 
1914, pp. 2 ff. The pieces found here measured 14 to 17 mm. in diameter and 2 to 3mm. in thick- 
ness. These dimensions are close enough to those of the bronze coins of Chersonesos dated to the 
fourth century to support the excavator’s claim for a date within the Greek period. Some at least 
of the group had been smoothed by hammering preparatory to being struck with the dies. I am 
grateful to Miss Margaret Thompson of the American Numismatic Society for drawing this 
publication to my attention and to Mr. Richard Breaden, Librarian of the Society, for translating 
the Russian text. 

On the technique of ancient coinage in general cf. G. F. Hill, “ Ancient Methods of Coinage,” 
Numismatic Chromcle, Ser. 5, vol. II, 1922, pp. 1-42. 

19 Hill, op. cit., p. 11; C. Seltman, Greek Coins, London, 1933, p. 21, pl. I, 4. Professor 
William P. Wallace has kindly shown me a piece from this find now in his possession; it proves to 
be identical with the Agora flans in the preparation of the rod and the cutting of the discs. 

*° 1. Found in Section Theta, March 6, 1933, no. 27, probably in the construction filling of 
the Middle Stoa (mid second century B.c.). Weight 5.8 grams, diameter 11 mm., thickness 9 mm. 

2. Found in Section Iota, June 30, 1933, no. 6, in a disturbed context with material as late as 
the seventh century after Christ. Weight 3.55 grams, diameter 10 mm., thickness 6 mm. 

3. Found in Section Sigma Alpha, May 9, 1949, no. 6, in a disturbed context in the area of 
the Stoa of Attalos. Weight 9.5 grams, diameter 17 mm., thickness 6 mm. 

The edges of No. 2 are much worn. No. 1 shows the same technical characteristics as the 
pieces found in 1953. No. 3, after being severed from the rod in the same manner as the others 
had been flattened slightly by being struck with a smooth hammer like those from Chersonesos. 
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preclude the flan from being deformed in the process. The preliminary hammering 
noted on one of the pieces found earlier in the Agora and on some of those from 
Chersonesos would have assured a cleaner die impression. The analysis of one of the 
fragmentary discs found in the Agora in 1953 shows a relatively high admixture of 
lead and a touch of zinc, the relative proportions of the various metals being close to 
those previously established for Athenian bronze coins of late Hellenistic and early 
imperial date.” 

The fact that so many of the discs were found in a very limited area together 
with a remnant of the parent rod makes it altogether probable that the material 
originated near by. There is, in fact, little room for doubt that it came from the 
six-roomed building beside which it was found. The small furnaces are exactly what 
we should have expected for the preparation of the metal in its various stages, and 
the ample provision for water was equally essential to the technical processes. No 
less appropriate is the very substantial construction of the building itself in which at 
times considerable quantities of bronze and probably also of the precious metals must 
have been stored, not to mention the dies. 

Additional evidence for the localization of the mint at the southeast corner of 
the Agora is provided by a fragmentary marble inscription recording a decree of the 
latter part of the fifth century B.c. which was found in 1937 in the filling of the 
“Valerian Wall” above the south end of the Library of Pantainos, i. e. ca. 40 meters 
to the northeast of the six-roomed building.** Though much mutilated, the decree 
clearly had to do with matters concerning the mint; there is mention of Laurion, gold, 


21 The analysis reads as follows: 


GCOpper ue. duis des atetr ae hin Me eee weiner 66.54% 
FL eres oe a pias io ooress Oates kee ete 7.09% 
Cea ee eas Cees ee ee ore 25.63% 
DEOT Aue te « Be tares fe Setayabete Oeyorshera eae 0.13% 
DICK. fe a ote «dike Ue ars eee eee 0.07 % 
RUC Da ree wte oe oS eins ae eee ete area: trace 
VA Teoh ede PE OPTS whe eT eo IO 0.10% 
SUELO oy rk oem eee acetate tee wee odes 0.08% 

SOtAL Sake renee suce oa euneaeteieiae 99.64% 


The analysis was carried out by Mr. Wallace H. Deebel, a graduate student at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, under the supervision of Professor Earle R. Caley, to both of whom I am greatly indebted. 
Professor Caley points out that in the development of Athenian bronze coinage through Hellenistic 
and Imperial times the proportions of copper and of tin decline while that of lead rises in a fairly 
consistent trend ; he also observes that the presence of zinc normally indicates a late rather than an 
ee whole subject cf. E. R. Caley, The GC omposition of Ancient Greek Bronze Coins, 
(Memoirs of the American Philosophical Society, vol. XI), Philadelphia, 1939. . 

22B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 119-122. I have profited from discussion of this 


document with Professor Meritt. 
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the exchange of currency, bankers, etc. The part of the inscription specifying the place 
where the decree was to be set up has suffered perhaps beyond hope of certain restora- 
tion, but it may be taken as altogether probable, in view of the subject matter, that 
the document was displayed in front of the mint, as was certainly the case with the 
more familiar and somewhat earlier decree prescribing uniformity of weights, 
measures and currency throughout the Athenian empire.”” The topographical evidence 
to be drawn from the discovery of any single object found in the “ Valerian Wall” 
(of the late third century after Christ) is not, to be sure, by any means conclusive, but 
the present discovery, when it accords so well with the other evidence, may be regarded 
as significant. 

As things now stand, it appears highly probable that the six-roomed building 
served as a mint for the coining of bronze, and presumably also of gold and silver, 
from the fifth century B.c. to the time of its destruction by the Herulians in a.p. 267. 
Further exploration, we may hope, will add to our knowledge of the interior arrange- 
ments of the building, permit of more precise dating and furnish other positive clues 
to its identification.” 


South Stoa II 


The season’s work has made more impressive both on the ground and on paper 
the bold remodelling of the square carried out in the second century B.c. in the course 
of which the southern part of the old square was separated from the northern by the 
construction of the Middle Stoa and was then closed to east and south by lesser colon- 
nades so as to constitute an independent plaza which appears to have served as a 
Commercial Agora or market place. 

In the course of the season the last masses of accumulation of the late Roman 
period were stripped from the floor of the long, one-aisled colonnade, South Stoa II, 
which now took the place of South Stoa I, and the west end of the building was at 
length exposed (Fig. 2).* Like its predecessor, South Stoa II was fitted in between 


THE COMMERCIAL AGORA 


8 Meritt, Wade-Gery, McGregor, Athenian Tribute Lists, II, 1949, pp. 61-68 (D 14). A copy 
of the law was to be set up év ri dyopa: tH[s wo]Aews [éxdorys] and in Athens [éurpoobev| rod 
dpyvpoxoriov. Ci. M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, I*, Oxford, 1946, No. 67. The records 
of the exchange of money, foreign for Athenian, were to be inscribed on tablets and these likewise 
were to be displayed €urpoobev rot apyvpoxo | ziov. 

*4On the situation of the Athenian mint, or mints, cf. C. Seltman, Athens, its History and 
Coinage, Cambridge, 1924, especially pp. 64-70. L. Robert, in his article “Les drachmes du 
Stéphanéphore a Athénes” (Etudes de numismatique grecque, Paris, 1951, pp. 105-135) has at 
last demolished the connection between the mint of Athens and a hero, Stephanephoros. The view, 
occasionally maintained, that the civic mint was at times located at Sounion or on the Acropolis, 
even in the Parthenon, seems highly improbable, but the further discussion of this point had best 
be deferred until the newly found building has been made to yield more of its secrets. 

2° The building had been discovered and in large part cleared in 1936: Hesperia, VI, 1937 
pp. 357f. Further clearance, at the east end, was carried out in 1952: Hesperia, XXII, 1953, 
pp. 37 f. Both Mr. Vanderpool and Miss Crosby have worked in this area. 
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two earlier buildings, in this case the archaic “ Heliaia” on the west, and the East 
Stoa, which was only very slightly earlier in date than South Stoa IT itself, on the 
east. Its over-all length proves to be 93.60 metres, which permits the restoration of 
thirty columns spaced almost exactly three metres from centre to centre. Its single 
aisle has the generous width of 8.50 metres measured from the face of the back wall 
to the front edge of the stylobate. This figure corresponds closely to the width of each 
half of the Middle Stoa which suggests that a certain degree of symmetry was aimed 
at as between the north and south sides of the Commercial Agora. 

The facade throughout its length rose from a stylobate and one additional step, 
both members being of gray poros. The stylobate is preserved over a length of two 
column spaces at the east end; elsewhere the stylobate and even much of the step are 
missing. Of the columns only a single sliver has thus far been identified; it comes 
from a fluted Doric shaft of gray poros. A couple of small fragments of triglyphs 
are of the same material. 

The back wall of the stoa, sheltered by the higher ground to the south, is relatively 
better preserved than the facade. In its lower part it consisted of a massive retaining 
wall of reddish conglomerate faced with fine ashlar masonry of gray poros. Late in 
the history of the building, probably in the first half of the second century after 
Christ, a length of about 20% metres of the conglomerate backing of the wall near its 
middle ** was rebuilt in massive concrete which was brought to a smooth and level 
finish 5.04 m. above the level of the stoa’s stylobate. It is not yet clear whether this 
concrete work represents a repair or some alteration, such as the addition of a second 
storey in the mid part of the building. 

A niche in the face of the back wall of the stoa, somewhat to the east of centre, 
originally accommodated a small fountain consisting of a basin with a parapet in 
front into which water was fed through a pipe-line coming from the south. Subse- 
quently the water was cut off, the parapet removed and the area treated as a simple 
niche.** 

For the date of the stoa much new evidence has been gathered in the removal 
of the vast mass of earth filling thrown in by its builders behind its back wall to level 
the area. A preliminary study of the pottery and stamped amphora handles from this 
context would indicate a date but little lower than that of the Middle Stoa, and prob- 
ably close to the middle of the second century B.c. 

It was observed last year that South Stoa II was the latest to be erected of the 
three colonnades that bordered the Commercial Agora. The reason for this sequence 
would now appear to have been the desire to retain the old building, South Sines) Ib 
until such time as equivalent new accommodation was available in the Middle Stoa and 


26 The middle of the rebuilt section falls 2.80 m. east of the mid point of the stoa. 
27 A similar fountain existed in the back wall of the Stoa of Eumenes. 
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East Stoa. The decision to replace the old building was probably not based merely 
ona Hellenistic penchant for tidy, rectangular planning. We have already commented 
on the flimsy nature of the construction of the old stoa; one can readily believe that, 
after a life of two and a half centuries, the foundations had settled unevenly, that 
the building had begun to look down at the heels and that maintenance charges were 
high. It is interesting to note that the colonnade of the new building had almost the 
same floor space as that of the old. The rooms, however, were dispensed with in the 
new design; were they perhaps compensated for by the rooms in the Stoa of Attalos? 


Middle Stoa 

The laying-out of the Commercial Agora in the second century B.c. entailed a 
very ingenious manipulation of levels. In its original natural state this whole region 
had sloped gently down from south to north and from east to west. It was obviously 
desirable, however, to have the court of the Commercial Agora level. This involved 
setting South Stoa II, as we have seen, some 2% metres lower than its predecessor. 
It also meant raising, by as much as 3 metres, the area between the old “ Heliaia ’’ and 
the new Middle Stoa; this was effected by throwing in a great mass of earth filling. 
Another of the major considerations in the operation was the desirability of having a 
level approach from the Panathenaic Way to the east end of the Middle Stoa terrace. 
The terrace, maintaining its level throughout its length while the ground sloped down, 
then proved to be some 5 metres above the market square at its west end. This outcome 
suited the designer well, for it meant that, in the days before the erection of the 
Odeion, citizens strolling on the terrace commanded a splendid view of the great 
northern square, comparable with that to be had from the terrace of the Stoa of 
Attalos. On festival days thousands of spectators standing on the floors and terraces 
of these two stoas must have enjoyed to the full the processions that swept up between 
them on the Panathenaic Way. 

In order to examine the structure of the Middle Stoa in its western parts and to 
recover the configuration of the area in pre-Stoa days, the earth filling thrown in by 
the stoa builders has been removed from within the limits of the Stoa in its western 
half and from the area between the Stoa and the “ Heliaia.”” The exploration within 
the Middle Stoa, as also around its northwest corner, was supervised by Mrs. Thomp- 
son with the assistance of Miss Eva Brann and Miss Clairéve Grandjouan. Mr. 
Eugene Vanderpool was responsible for the area between the two buildings. From 
the stratification in these areas could be read off the exact sequence of operations in 
the construction of the Stoa foundations. 

Still more interesting was the emergence of the firmly gravelled earlier floor of 
the Agora throughout the area. Its configuration as found by the Stoa builders had 
already been established as early as the fourth century B.c., at which time the contours 
had been adjusted, partly by shaving off and partly by filling, so as to create to the 
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north of the “ Heliaia ” a smooth floor that sloped gently away from the building and 
that terminated eastward in a slightly defined rim which passed between the eighth 
and ninth central piers of the later Middle Stoa, counting from the west. The 
remains of a small altar, its walls made of marble slabs set on edge, came to light 
beneath the terrace of the Middle Stoa to the south of the easternmost room of the 
Civic Offices (below the “ E ” of “ OFFICES ” on the plan, Fig. 2) ; it may be thought 
to have stood at the focal point of this theatral area. Marks of very heavy traffic 
suggest that the place was much used. It is tempting, indeed, to suppose that this was 
the scene of many public gatherings. Here, too, when notable trials were in progress 
the citizens undoubtedly milled about awaiting the decision and eager to hear something 
of the speeches.** Nor is it unlikely that ostracism took place here; a large proportion 
of all the ostraka found thus far have come to light along the west edge of the area. 

In and beneath the earlier floor of the square in this region the excavation 
revealed an amazing sequence of water channels, of stone, of terracotta and of lead, 
that had carried water northward from the Southwest Fountain House into the square. 
Almost equally numerous were the drains, both stone-built and of terracotta in various 
schemes. The significance of these many systems could be demonstrated, however, only 
by means of detailed plans. 

Exploration in the deeper levels around the northwest corner of the Middle Stoa 
brought to light a complex of small rooms and yards which, to judge from their 
relationship to the boundary stone of the Agora (HOPO2 AP OPA2 of Fig. 1), had 
stood just outside the official limits of the square (Pl. 13, b). Their slight construction 
and the informality of their plans would suggest that they were private rather than 
public buildings, in all likelihood houses or shops, or, as was commonly the case, a 
combination of the two. Their history can be traced from the latter part of the sixth 
century B.c. down to the end of the fourth century B.c. 

We learn much about the inhabitants of these houses from the contents of two 
wells which had served the houses in succession. One of the wells, which had been 
cleared already in 1933, proved to have been in use in the latter part of the fifth century 
B.c.; from it was recovered the terracotta klepsydra that has been mentioned above. 
The other well, which was cleared in the summer of 1953, contained at its bottom a 
number of complete water jars, black-glazed pitchers and black-figured vases of 
various shapes datable to the first quarter of the fifth century. Two characteristic 
specimens are illustrated (Pl. 15, i, j): a late black-figured neck-amphora decorated 
with a quadriga on one side, three warriors in combat on the other,” and a black- 


28 On the crowds that gathered outside the courts cf. S. Dow, “ Aristotle, the Kleroteria and 
the @outts; 7 7.S.C.P., 12,1939,p. 21: ; 

29 Inv. P 23200. This piece may be regarded as a product of H. R. W. Smith's “one busy firm 
which produced so many late, black-figured neck-amphorae (C.V.A., University of Califorma, fasc. 
1, pl. XX, 1-4). 
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fisured kylix with banqueting scenes on the exterior, a running Silen in the medallion.” 
The latest material from the accumulation of the well’s period of use is comparable 
with that from a number of other deposits in the Agora which have been associated 
with the Persian destruction of 480 B.c.* It would appear, therefore, that the well 
went out of use at that time and was filled up soon afterwards. The filling contained 
a large proportion of field stones, perhaps remnants from a collapsed curbing. For 
some two generations thereafter the residents must have drawn their water from 
elsewhere until eventually they opened a new well, that cleared in 1933. 

Among the few pieces of pottery found in the rocky upper filling of the early 
well are several fragments of red-figure of which eight are illustrated on PI. Ke 
a-h.” All eight may be dated within the last two decades of the sixth century B.c., 
which may, therefore, be taken as the time of the construction of the curbing, and, 
except for Pl. 15, g and h, assigned to the Pithos painter, all appear to have been 
painted by artists whose work now reaches us for the first time. Several of these 
pieces are of interest both for the competence of the drawing and for the subjects 
represented. Plate 15,a shows a dancer reclining at a banquet, the pose familiar from 
several larger and well-known works of about the same time; she still holds the 
krotalon with which she had marked the rhythm of her dance. Plate 15, b depicts a 
hoplitodromos with knees bent and feet close together poised at the moment of the 
start of the race. The study of a woman at her bath (Pl. 15, e) is remarkable for its 
freshness and strength, and the large scale female head (Pl. 15,f) is a welcome 
example of this rare and effective method of decorating a tondo. Further details of 
these cups are given below: 


Pl. 15,a (Inv. P 23133). From a cup of type 
A. Part of floor and start of stem preserved; 
ring at junction of stem and bowl set off by two 
scraped grooves. Max. dim. 0.055 m. 

A nude woman reclining left; her left elbow 
probably rested against cushions; she holds a 
krotalon in her left hand. Her right arm is out- 
stretched, perhaps with the elbow resting on her 
raised right knee. She wears a triple fillet tied 
at the back in long loops, and disc-earrings. 

Relief contour; red for fillet. The outline of 


the hair above is rendered by incision. Light 
red clay; good glaze. The underside of the 
floor, within the stem of the foot, reserved and 
decorated with a glazed circle. 

Other more or less contemporary representa- 
tions of women reclining at symposia are (1) 
on the shoulder of the hydria by Phintias in 
Munich, with an inscription toasting Euthy- 
mides (Munich no. 2421: ARV 22, 5; Pfuhl, 
fig. 385) ; compare the pose of the right hand 
figure there with that of the new piece; (2) 


°° Inv. P 23199. On such late black-figured cups ef. F. Villard, “ L’Evolution des coupes 


attiques a figures noires,” Rev. Et. anc., XLVII, 1945, pp. 153-181, pl. III, 15 and 16: (dates de 
grande diffusion: 500-480 a.J.C.). 

20 & especially the upper filling of the “ Rectangular Rock-cut Shaft,” which has been dated, 
largely on the basis of the associated ostraka, in the first two decades of the fifth century (E. 
Vanderpool, Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 265-336). 

** The following account of the red-figure was prepared by Barbara Philippaki and Lucy Talcott. 
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on the cup by Oltos in Madrid (no. 11267; 
ARV 38, 46; Pfuhl, fig. 319) ; and (3) on the 
psykter by Euphronios in Leningrad (no. 644; 
eatcvel/7 12; Ptuhl, fe, 394), where the toast 
is to Leagros. 

520-510 B.c. 


Pl. 15,b (Inv. P 23172). Part of floor and 
of stem preserved. Max. dim. 0.075 m. 

Within a narrow reserved border a hoplito- 
dromos, to right. He stands with knees bent 
and feet held tight together; he wears greaves 
and carries his shield. This attitude of the 
hoplitodromos at the start is classified by Sir 
John Beazley as type a (B.S.A., XLVI, 1951, 
pp. 10 ff.). 

Part of an inscription in red is preserved: 
HIPJPOME[AON. The restoration is Beazley’s 
(Paralipomena, p. 1955); he suggests that we 
may have here a new kalos-name, though 
neither the restoration nor that the name was 
followed by kalos is certain. He notes that 
Hippomedon is the name of a youth on the 
calyx-krater with athletes by Euphronios in 
Berlin (2180: ARV, 16, 4; Pfuhl, fig. 396). 

Relief contour; pinkish buff clay fired grey 
in places; good glaze. 

ca. 510-500 B.c. 


Pivis,e (inv, P 23151). Part of floor and 
of stump of stem preserved. Max. dim. 0.052 m. 

A bearded man reclining right plays a seven- 
stringed lyre: his left hand plucks the strings, 
his right holds the plectrum which is attached 
to the lyre by a long cord. His lower body is 
wrapped in an himation. 

Relief contour ; anatomical markings indicated 
both in relief line and in dilute glaze. Red for 
the bridge of the lyre and for the cord. Pinkish 
buff clay and good glaze. 

510-500 B.c. 


Pl. 15,d (Inv. P 23166). Mended from two 
pieces. Part of floor and start of stem pre- 
served. Max. dim. 0.082 m. 

Male figure seated on a couch left, leaning 
forward to offer or to grasp something of which 
a trace only is preserved in his extended right 
hand; in his left he holds a cup with offset lip. 


An himation around his lower body ; on the wall 
a provision basket covered with a cloth. 

Relief contour. Red for the tassels of the 
basket. Pink clay fired grey in places; good 
glaze, but the surface of the picture much 
scratched. 

The dry drawing of the drapery somewhat 
recalls the cups by the painter of Agora P 1275 
(ARI, 67, V; Hesperia, XV, 1946, pl. XXX, 
especially nos. 34 and 35), though these are 
slighter pieces. 

ca. 500 B.c. 


Piet Ca livall #23100) stroma cuplor 
type C. Most of floor and stem preserved; ring 
at junction of stem and foot set off by two 
scraped grooves. Max. dim. 0.075 m. 

A naked woman kneeling on her right knee 
bends forward to wash in a large lekane. The 
profile of the basin, with concave upper wall, 
is unusual. To the right, the tip of an uncertain 
object, possibly a wine-skin. 

Relief contour. Pink clay ; good glaze. 

Cd. SUUIB.C: 


Pl. 15, f (Inv. P 23146). From a cup of type 
C. Mended from two pieces. The tondo, part 
of the stem and of the ring at junction of stem 
and foot preserved, the ring set off by two 
scraped grooves. P. H. 0.047 m.; diam. as pre- 
served, 0.095 m. 

Within a reserved border the head of a 
woman to right; she wears a patterned sakkos 
with folds over the forehead. The ear was not 
drawn in. Two lines at the base of the neck 
could be a necklace. 

Relief contour. Pinkish buff clay; the glaze 
rather dull on the inside, good on the outside. 

Large heads to fill tondi of cups are very 
rare in Attic vase-painting (cf. Watzinger, F. 
R., III, p. 370). A well-known example is on 
a cup by the Elpinikos painter in Bonn (Inv. 
63 7ARYV, 66.2. CV spl. ono and pli 4, 0) oA 
second fragmentary cup of this same class (Inv. 
P 23330) came also from our well, but of the 
tondo only the woman’s neck is preserved ; she 
wears a necklace with small pendants. 

ca. 500 B.C. 
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Pl. 15, g (Inv. P 23125). From a cup of type 
C. Mended from several pieces; most of the 
floor preserved ; the stem and foot, one handle, 
and much of the rim missing. P. H. 0.055 m.; 
diam. at rim est. 0.165m. Only the tondo is 
illustrated. 

Within a reserved border a warrior to left, 
kneeling on his right knee and defending him- 
self with his shield. Attic helmet; shield de- 
vice, two concentric circles. Nonsense inscrip- 
tions in red in the field. 

Relief contour except for feet; anatomical 
markings both in relief line and in dilute glaze. 
The inside of the handle and the handle-space 
reserved. Pinkish buff clay; good glaze. 

Attributed by Sir John Beazley to the Pithos 
painter (ARV, 116-117) ; added as no. 8 bis in 
the list of the painter’s works (Paralipomena, p. 
1951). 

ca. 500 B.c. 

Pl. 15,h (Inv. P 23178). From a cup of 
type C. Part of floor, stem and foot preserved, 
the foot chipped. P. H. 0.04m.; diam. of foot 
0.074 m. Short thick stem and heavy disc foot; 


two scraped grooves define a flat ring at the 
junction of foot and stem. For the profile com- 
pare Bloesch, F.A.S., pl. 32, 3 a-b (Berlin 
F 2044: “Kleine Schalen C, konservative 
Richtung ’’). 

A naked male, squatting to right, both arms 
outstretched, very likely a satyr at a wineskin. 

Relief contour. Pinkish buff clay, the glaze 
fired greyish or brownish in places. The outer 
face of the foot, the resting surface and the 
space inside the foot at the top reserved. 

Attributed to the Pithos painter by Sir John 
Beazley (oral communication of summer, 1953) ; 
he notes that the foot is unusually heavy for 
this painter. 

A number of other pieces by the Pithos 
painter have been found in the excavations of 
the Athenian Agora, several of them in the 
Rectangular Rock-cut Shaft; for the pose of 
the figure on the new piece compare especially 
the satyr at a wineskin, Inv. P 1382 bis (Hes- 
peria, XV, 1946, pl. XXXI, 39). The subject 
is a favorite with this painter. 


ca. 500 B.c. 


Ina yard associated with one of the houses of the complex opened an unlined pit 


about 114 metres in diameter and about the same in depth. Whatever its purpose 
(sump hole, rubbish dump?), it had been maintained from the late sixth into the early 
fifth century B.c. Among the field stones with which it was filled were found some 
22 ostraka including the names Aristeides, son of Lysimachos (3), Hippokrates the 
Alkmaeonid (3), Themistokles of the Phrearrhian deme (2) and Kallixenos, son of 
Aristonymos (9), a combination of names which has frequently occurred in other 
deposits of ostraka and which points to the ostrakophoria of 482 B.c. when Aristeides 
was the victim. 

At levels of the late fifth and early fourth century B.c. in the same yard as the 
pit with the ostraka were found a great many short, broad-headed, iron tacks which 
can scarcely be anything but hobnails. With the tacks were associated a number of 
small bone rings, conceivably used for securing the cords of sandals. The hobnails 
alone were sufficiently numerous to justify the view that the establishment had been 
occupied for a time by a shoemaker. It is perhaps the name of this shoemaker that 
occurs, in the genitive case, =IMONO8, incised in letter forms of the late fifth century, 
on the underside of the base of a black-glazed cup (Inv. P 22998) which was found at 
an appropriate level in the area. Diogenes Laertius, in his Lives of the Philosophers, 
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II, 122, tells of one Simon, a shoemaker, who was known to Perikles and had often 
been host to Sokrates. Simon made notes of his conversations with Sokrates and later 
worked them up for publication as dialogues: Diogenes records 33 titles: Of Virtue, 
that it cannot be taught, On Guiding the People, On Good Eating, On the Art of 
Conversation, etc. Apart from the reference in Diogenes Laertius, Simon is a very 
shadowy figure, but, if any reliance at all is to be put in Diogenes, one can scarcely 
resist the association with our establishment: a cobbler’s shop of the appropriate 
period on the very edge of the market square in which Sokrates spent much of his time. 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE STOA OF ATTALOS 


In previous reports reference has been made repeatedly to the project for recon- 
structing the Stoa of Attalos to serve as an Agora museum.” After lengthy discussion 
the proposal had been adopted by the governing bodies of the School, tentatively 
approved by the Greek authorities and warmly welcomed by the people of Athens. A 
great deal of archaeological exploration had been carried out in the deeper levels 
beneath and around the building and vast quantities of earth had been removed. A 
small amount of Piraeus limestone had been assembled on the site. 

There remained the task of raising the necessary money, a sum in the neighbor- 
hood of one million dollars, which, judged by academic standards, seemed indeed a 
formidable problem. By the spring of 1953, however, a number of the friends of 
the School had emulated the Philhellenism of the original donor of the building to 
the point where a start on actual construction was felt to be justified.** A substantial 
sum of money must still be raised, but it is hoped that as the work progresses the 
undertaking will so commend itself as to elicit the additional support. 

In the month of June 1953, Mr. Ward M. Canaday, President of the Board of 
Trustees of the American School of Classical Studies, being in Athens, conferences 
were held with the Ministers of Education, of Finance and of Coordination in the 
Greek Government, all of whom expressed their approval of the project and pledged 
their support in its implementation. Involving as it does the reconstruction of an 
ancient monument, the project will be carried out under the general oversight of the 
Department of Restorations in the Ministry of Education, but at the cost of the 
School. With the resources now in hand and in prospect, the restoration of only the 
northern two thirds of the building is at present envisaged, with the expectation that 
the remainder will be completed as the means become available. On this understanding 
the Archaeological Council has granted its approval in principle. 


83 Cf. especially Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 226-229; XIX, 1950, pp. 316-326; XX, 1951, pp. 


49-53; XXI, 1952, pp. 85 f. and Archaeology, II, 1949, pp. 124-130. 
84 This situation has been achieved through the generous support of Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
Jr., Mr. Arthur V. Davis and Mr. Ward M. Canaday, to whose munificence the building itself 


will be a monument. 
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The architectural firm of W. Stuart Thompson and Phelps Barnum of New York 
City has been charged with carrying out the reconstruction; Mr. Manuel A. Tavarez 
has been sent to Athens as supervising engineer and the construction firm’s repre- 
sentative on the spot. Mr. W. Stuart Thompson, a former Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies, has had abundant experience of construction in Greece; of 
particular value for his work on the Stoa will be his experience in erecting the Gen- 
nadius Library (1923-26), a marble building in the classical style. Mr. John Travlos, 
Architect of the School’s Excavations, has assumed responsibility for recovering and 
following faithfully the original design of the building. Mr. George Biris, who had 
made a detailed technical study of the structure in 1950, has been named consulting 
engineer. The supervision of the marble and stone work has been entrusted to Mr. 
Constantine Mastoras who had long ago participated in the work of reconstruction 
on the Acropolis and Hephaisteion and had been in charge of the marble work on the 
Gennadius Library. 

The authorization for the beginning of work having been granted by the Greek 
Government, negotiations were at once opened for securing the necessary limestone 
and marble. A limestone quarry on the peninsula of Akte close by the east side of the 
entrance to Piraeus Harbor was made available by the Municipality of Piraeus to be 
worked in the name of the Ministry of Education at the cost of the American School. 
A force of quarrymen was speedily organized by Mr. E. Stikas of the Department of 
Restorations and masses of gray limestone, closely comparable with that in the 
original building, were soon being blasted out and roughly shaped in the quarry. Since 
there are traces of ancient quarrying on the spot, it is not by any means impossible 
that Attalos drew his stone from this same area. The blocks are carried by motor truck 
from the quarry to the Agora where they are brought to their final form by a team 
of skilled marble workers seated in the shelter of a great stoa-like workshed. In 
order to speed up the supply of stone, and to secure a harder stone for those places 
where it will be subject to greatest strain in the building, a contract was entered into 
with a commercial firm operating at Drapetsona on the western outskirts of the city 
of Piraeus overlooking the Straits of Salamis. From here, too, a steady stream of 
gray blocks is now making its way to the Agora. 

For the supply of marble an experimental short-term agreement was entered 
into with the Dionyso-Pentelikon Marble Company whose quarries lie on the side of 
Mt. Pentelikon remote from Athens. Up to the end of the calendar year 1953 some 37 
cubic metres of marble had been delivered at the site of the Stoa. 

Another of the most urgent preliminary operations was the drainage of the stoa 
area. The region had become waterlogged, chiefly through wastage from the modern 
network of pipes in the area to the east. Deep drains parallel to the Stoa have been 
carried along both the east and the west side of the building, so designed as to catch 
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the ground water before it reaches the foundations and to pour it into the drain beneath 
the railway tracks which skirt the north end of the Stoa.*® 

The ancient foundations have been exposed throughout to permit of a thorough 
examination. Faulty blocks have been removed and gaps in the masonry caused by 
late intruders have been made good with concrete. 

A number of early burials and evidence for the identification of a pre-Stoa law- 
court which came to light in the course of these operations will be described in 
subsequent sections. 

By the end of the calendar year 1953 work was well advanced on pouring the 
concrete footings for the additional interior piers required to support the ceilings of 
the basement storerooms. A start has also been made in laying the newly cut lime- 
stone blocks in the walls. The troublesome problems relating to the substructure once 
out of the way, work will be pushed rapidly on the superstructure in the hope that 
the reconstruction may be completed by the end of 1956. 


Early Tombs beneath the Stoa of Attalos 


Drainage operations and the examination of the ancient foundations have brought 
to light a number of early burials beneath the north half of the Stoa and in the areas 
immediately behind and in front of the Stoa. These clearly represent the eastward 
continuation of the extensive cemetery of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age which 
is now known to have underlain most of the market square of classical times. 

Some ten tombs of the Late Helladic period were opened up to the end of 1953. 
They range from pit graves with but a single skeleton to chamber tombs with three 
or four skeletons and as many as twenty vases. Apart from a few stone beads and 
pendants and an ivory comb, the offerings consisted of vases which run in date from 
LH II or III A into LH III C, i.e. from the late fifteenth into the twelfth century 
B.C., the majority being LH III A or B. The two vases of Plate 16, b come from a pit 
grave with a single skeleton to the west of Stoa Pier 12, counting from the south. 
They area useful pair: a wine jug and a drinking cup. The beaked pitcher with 
spirals on its shoulder is a good example of one of the most widespread and most 
pleasing shapes of the early Mycenaean period.* More unusual is the shallow cup 


35 We are much indebted to the Athens-Piraeus Electric Railway Company for granting this 
facility. 

20 Inv. P 23587. Height 0.29 m., diameter 0.253 m. Trough spout. Strap handle ridged down 
the middle and with a bulge at the lower attachment. Slightly defined ridge around base of neck. 
Greenish buff clay. Black glaze, somewhat flaked. 

Cf. A. Furumark, The Mycenacan Pottery, Stockholm, 1941, Type 144 (III A:1), Motive 49. 
Furumark (pp. 361 f.) points out that the stemmed spirals owe something to the disintegration of 
a lily design. Parallels for the shape might be quoted from elsewhere in Attica (cf. Stubbings, 
B.S.A., XLII, 1947, p. 49), the Argolis, Thebes and Rhodes. 
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with its two high swung handles and band of tangential spirals on the wall.*’ Both 
vessels may be dated late in LH II or early in LH III A, 1.e. in the late fifteenth 
century B.C.” 

A group of three burials of the Protogeometric period, probably a small family 
plot, was encountered deep beneath the colonnade of the Stoa to the northwest of Stoa 
Pier 19 from the south. One of the three had been laid over a Mycenaean chamber 
tomb of LH III A-B date, the roof of which had previously collapsed. Two of the 
graves were lined and floored with thin stone slabs; the third was a simple trench. 
Their mouths would appear to have been closed only with a layer of small field stones. 
The best preserved of the three is illustrated in Plate 16,a and the vases from it in 
Plate 16,c. The skeleton, flat on its back with head to south, was that of a child, 
presumably a girl. Over each shoulder was a long pin, head up, clearly for fastening 
the peplos; one pin was of bronze, the other had an iron shaft with a bronze ball near 
its top. Each wrist wore a bronze bracelet; on a finger of the left hand was a bronze 
ring. Three small lekythoi had been placed, one beside the head, one over the heart 
and one by the left knee. A larger lekythos was found in the upper filling of the grave 
and an oinochoe at its edge.*® These are modest but carefully made pieces of early 
Protogeometric style to be dated, no doubt, somewhere in the tenth century.*° 


A Lawcourt AT THE NorTHEAST CORNER OF THE AGORA 


On the day after Thanksgiving, 1953, workmen engaged in preparing the founda- 
tions for the basement storeroom to be inserted beneath the terrace of the Stoa of 
Attalos, at a point about 15 metres from the north end of the terrace, exposed the 
corner of an earlier room (Pl. 14,d). The walls had been of sun-dried brick on a 
socle of rubble stone covered with clay plaster; the floor was of clay. From the mass 
of brick fallen from the upper walls emerged a pair of water channels, rectangular in 
section, ca. 0.60 m. long, standing upright at a little distance from one another, with 


*" Inv. P 23588. Height of bowl 0.06 m., height with handles 0.127 m., diameter 0.142 m. The 
rim is sharply offset. Yellow clay. Glossy brown glaze. 

The shape is hard to match. It is covered by Furumark’s Type 241 (III A:2) and this version 
of the running spiral is his Motive 46, no. 50. One of the few even fairly close parallels is C. W. 
Blegen, Prosymna, Cambridge, 1937, p. 429, no. 779, fig. 354. The shape is perhaps to be thought 
of as a kylix without a stem rather than as a shallow cup with an extra handle. 

*°T am grateful to Professor Alan Wace for comments on the Mycenaean pottery. For his 
present views on the chronology of the Late Helladic period cf. A. J. B. Wace in E. L. Bennett 
“The Mycenae Tablets,” Proc. of the Amer. Phil. Soc., XCVII, 1953, p. 424, note 8; Wace, BS as, 
ALVIITI, 1953, note 22. 

** The large lekythos (P 23559) is 0.144 m. high, the oinochoe (P 23560) as restored 0.18 m., 
the small lekythoi (P 23556, 23557 and 23558) range from 0.106 to 0.115 m. Buff clay ; glaze black 
to brown, flaked but lustrous. 

*° These graves and their contents will be dealt with in detail by Mrs. E. L. Smithson in her 
comprehensive study of the Protogeometric material from the Agora. 


, 
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their concave sides turned inward. Their lower ends were firmly imbedded to a depth 
of several centimetres in the clay of the floor. On the floor, within the hollow of one 
of the tiles, lay five bronze dikastic ballots of the familiar wheel shape, all with solid 
hubs, hence all for acquital: a sixth ballot, likewise solid, lay near by on the floor 
(Pl. 17).* Such a concentration of ballots, hitherto unparalleled, could scarcely 
occur outside of a lawcourt. The evidence of the new discovery is strengthened by 
the finding, in earlier seasons, of three other ballots and one dikast’s name plate at 
various points within the same general area.” 

Less certain, and fortunately of less significance, is the determination of the 
function of the re-used water channels. In view of the awkward shape and the 
absence of any proper floor, it is hard to believe that they were designed as a con- 
tainer for ballots. A more likely interpretation is that they formed the support for 
a table top of wood or marble on which would have rested a container, conceivably 
the bronze urn for the reception of the ballots that counted or the wooden vessel for 
the discards.** Why the five ballots happened to have come to rest within the hollow of 
the water channel we can scarcely hope to learn. These few had perhaps spilled from 
one of the containers to the floor and had subsequently been put here, out of sight, 
by an attendant. 

The room in which the deposit of ballots was found lay just to the south of the 
curious round poros base ringed with sockets which was cleared in 1950.** And there 
can be little doubt that it formed part of the same complex as the large gravelled 
courtyard bordered by a shed on the north side and a stone water channel on the south 


“1B 1055: inscribed Widos dypooia on one face, stamped © on other face 

B 1056: plain on one face, cast with a large E on other face 

B 1057: inscribed wWidos Snpocia on one face, stamped E on other face 

B 1058: as B 1057 

B 1059: inscribed [dos 8ynoci]a on one face, stamped (twice) [ (?) on other face 

B 1061: plain on one face, cast with a large T on other face 5 

The individual letters stamped on the ballots have long been recognized as designations of 
the dikastic sections, numbered, according to Aristotle, *A@. Hod., LXIII, 4, from one to ten. It may 
be supposed that difficulty in reading the small letters led to the use of a bolder format illustrated 
by two of the newly found ballots. 

42 B 947: ballot with pierced hub, from a context of the fourth century B.c. above the unfinished 
west foundation of the Square Peristyle beneath the north end of the Stoa of Attalos. 

B 922: ballot with pierced hub found under the Stoa, area of Pier 19 from the south. Inscribed 
Yidos Snpooia on one face, stamped on the other face with the letter O (for Our) 

B 1000: ballot with solid hub. Inscribed Yijgos dypoota on one side, stamped © on other side. 

B 1003: fragmentary dikast’s name plate found in Stoa filling in Shop IX from the south. 

I am indebted to Mr. Eugene Vanderpool and Miss Mabel Lang for useful notes on all this 
Miss Lang also observes that various fragmentary terracotta vessels found in the same 


material. eas fe 
ked with indications of volume may have been used in connection wit 


general area and mar 
klepsydrai. 

43 Aristotle, *AQ. IloA., LX VIII, 4. 

44 Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 49, pl. 24 b. 
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which had been cleared in previous seasons beneath the Stoa of Attalos a little to the 
south.** Both the courtyard and the adjacent rooms appear to date from the close 
of the fifth century B.c.; they were razed to make way for the great Square Peristyle 
in the latter part of the fourth century.” There are indications that adjustments were 
made in parts of the old structure to permit its continued use even during the early 
stages of the construction of its successor, and the surprisingly flimsy nature of the 
installation in which the ballots were found perhaps marks it as another makeshift 
expedient dating from the final days of the old building. Work on the Square Peri- 
style was broken off, perhaps by the military situation in the late fourth century; 
subsequently only the north part of the building was carried above the foundation 
level and that in a very economical style. 

In previous reports both the early building and the Square Peristyle which 
succeeded it were tentatively identified as market buildings. In the light of the new 
evidence, however, it may be taken as virtually certain that the older building was a 
lawcourt, and as highly probable that its successor, the Square Peristyle, was designed 
for the same function. The plan of this later building, as far at least as its foundations 
were laid, comprised merely a great square court surrounded on all four sides by a deep 
colonnade; there are indications that it was to have been entered from the side of the 
square through a broad propylon and there is clear evidence of a lesser doorway in 
the opposite wall. Are we perhaps justified in regarding this building as a combina- 
tion of the elements contained separately in the “ Heliaia” and in South Stoa I, i.e. 
a spacious court, in which perhaps the jurors would have sat, and an equally roomy 
colonnade in which they might take shelter from the weather? It is to be observed 
that the “ Heliaia ” in its latest form did actually combine these same elements in itself. 

A word, finally, about the name of the lawcourt. The one court that is known 
from a dependable literary reference to have stood in or on the Agora is the Para- 
byston. The earliest reference to it is in Antiphon’s fifth oration.** Since the 
early date and prominent position of the great rectangular enclosure on the south 
side of the square recommend its identification as the Heliaia, the building at the 
northeast corner of the square becomes a strong candidate for the name of Parabyston. 
Some supporting evidence of a most tantalizing nature is provided by very fragmen- 
tary inscriptions painted on equally fragmentary roof tiles which were found at a 
couple of points among the debris of the building. Two of the inscriptions might be 
restored to read Ia|pa|Bvoro and 76 II[apaBioro.** The Parabyston, after the 


*° Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 324 f.; XXI, 1952, p. 100. 

46 Flesperia, XI, 1952, p. 101. 

*" Antiphon V, 10. Cf. Wachsmuth, Die Stadt Athen, II, pp. 365-7. 

*8 Inv. A 1668 and 2011. The tiles were of a simple convex and concave (Laconian) type. The 
inscriptions, written freehand in paint of which only the stain remains, are to be compared with 
those on a set of similar tiles which were found near the Tholos and are inscribed AHMOZION ( Hes- 
peria, Supplement IV, The Tholos, pp. 78 f.). 
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Heliaia, was the oldest Athenian lawcourt of which we have knowledge. In it the 
Eleven presided, and here were tried, among others, thieves and robbers caught in 
the act. Pausanias includes the Parabyston in his list of lawcourts in such a way as 
to leave little doubt that the court was still functioning in his day, though only. for 
trivial cases.° 

A thread of structural continuity can, in fact, be traced in the existing remains 
from the fifth century B.c. down into the second century after Christ. The building 
in which the deposit of ballots was found dates from the late fifth century and made 
way for the Square Peristyle in the late fourth century. Although only the north part 
of the Square Peristyle was completed to the point of usability, this may have served 
the court until the construction of the Stoa of Attalos. The original plan of the Stoa, 
comprising only the length of the eighteen southern shops, would have spared this 
fragment, but the addition to the Stoa of the three northern shops greatly curtailed 
its area. A remnant of the early building, however, still remained behind the Stoa and 
continued in use until overlaid by an enormous structure with concrete foundations, 
which was erected probably in the second century after Christ, but quite possibly 
after Pausanias’ visit in the middle of the century. 


A Warrior’s HEAD IN TERRACOTTA 


The head illustrated in Plate 14, a was found, in over sixty fragments, among the 
ruins of the water basin (see above, p. 37) which was set against the north facade of 
the “ Heliaia ” in the middle of the fourth century B.c. and which was demolished at 
the time when the Middle Stoa was erected some two centuries later. The scale of 
the head is slightly over half life-size.** Traces of a beard and drooping moustaches 
are just visible. The helmet is of the so-called ‘ Thracian” type much in vogue in 
the second quarter and middle of the fifth century. We may restore a low crest 
springing from a point well back of the forehead. The cap of the helmet came far 
down over the brows and was strengthened by a frontlet which swept back on either 
side to terminate above the ear in a prominent volute. Two small round holes in either 


49 Harpokration, s. v. tapdBvotov: otros éexadeiro Tt Tév Tap’ "AOnvaiors Sixacrypiov ev @ edixaoy of td. 

507, 28,8: gars 8% ’AOnvaios Kal dAAa SiKaorypia ovK és TocodTov S0Ens HKOVTA (as the Areopagus). 
TO pev ody Kadovpevov tapdBvotoy Kal <td> Tplywvov, TO pEev ev dpavel THs TOAEWS dv Kal em’ eXaxloros cvyiovTwY 
és aid, 7d S8 dd T0d oxiparos exe TH dvdpara (read 76 dvopa?). 

61 Inv. T 3253. Total height as preserved 0.213 m.; height from middle of mouth to top of nose 
0.05 m.; width 0.132 m. Both head and neck are hollow. The wall consists of avlayer, ca. 1 centi- 
metre thick, of greenish yellow clay containing fine brown grit tempering ; it was surfaced with a coat 
of extremely fine yellow clay 1 to 5 millimetres in thickness. Traces of purple paint remain at many 
points on the helmet. Brown paint, now dull, was used for the eyebrows, the edges of the lids and 
the interior markings of the eyes. ion) 

I am indebted for many useful observations on the head to my wife who will publish it in more 
detail together with fragments of a number of other terracotta statues from the Agora excavations. 
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cheek will undoubtedly have served to fasten raised cheek guards. On either side of 
the cap a red-figured Pegasos springs into flight; in red-figure technique also is the 
maeander on the sides of the crest. 

In sculptural style the head is to be placed perhaps a trifle before the Parthenon 
metopes, and close to the great bronze from Artemision. A date in the neighborhood 
of 460 z.c. would also be consistent with the close similarity between these Pegasoi 
and the horses of the red-figured masters of that time, e. g. the Penthesilea Painter. 

In view of the present condition of our piece it would be difficult, and perhaps 
even rash, to try to determine the attitude of the figure. The wide open eyes and the 
slightly parted lips might be taken, however, to suggest the strain of action, hence 
perhaps a figure in combat and conceivably a group of two. The use of terracotta, and 
the evident traces of ancient weathering suggest that the statue adorned the roof of a 
building, most probably as an akroterion. It would seem possible, though there can 
scarcely be certainty, that the work is to be associated with some one of the many 
periods in the history of the great building near which it was found. However that 
may be, the piece forms a notable addition to the very limited number of terracotta 
statues known from Athens. It is admirable in its own right for the heroic dignity 
and the monumental quality which utterly belie the modesty of its scale and substance. 


THE ILIAD BASE 


The yield of marble inscriptions was meagre this season as was to be expected 
in view of the fact that most of the excavation was carried out in the area of the 
Commercial Agora which has been much less productive of inscriptions than the great 
northern square. | 

One piece, however, proved to be of outstanding interest on various accounts. 
This marble (1 6628) came from a well of the Byzantine period which was encountered 
within the area of the Middle Stoa toward its east end, near the third interior pier 
counting from the east. The treacherous nature of the formation had necessitated the 
curbing of the well. The curb took the form of a great square shaft constructed of 
ancient stones and marbles. Among them were fragments of sculpture, inscriptions, 
and architectural members, including a number of bases and capitals apparently from 
the Gymnasium which had been erected above the ruins of the ancient buildings in 
this area ca. A.D. 400. The inscription in question was cut in the front of a statue base 
of Pentelic marble which has been reconstructed from over sixty fragments (PI. 
14,c).°* The statue had been carved in one piece with the base, and there remains 
part of the left foot, of life size, clad in a heavy boot and supported on a high protuber- 
ance with a point toward the front of the base; the outline of the right foot may be 
distinguished in its proper place on the top surface of the base. A left leg, though it 


2 Height in front 0.195 m.; width ca. 0.902 m.; depth front to back 0.785 m. 
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does not actually join the foot, may be regarded as certainly belonging. On the front 
of the block is inscribed the distich: ; 


‘Thtds 7 we” “Opnpov eye kat mpdabev ‘Opnp| ov 

Tlaporaris tSpupar tau pe rexdve7e ved[e 

“ The iad, I that was both after Homer and before 

Homer, have been set up alongside him that bore me 
in his earlier years.” 


We have to do, clearly, with a personification of the Iliad. From the second line 
we may at once infer the existence of a statue of Homer as part of the same group, 
while the emphasis on the fact that the Iliad was the child of the poet’s youth or prime 
immediately implies the presence also of the Odyssey which, according to the ancient 
view represented, for instance, by Longinus, was a work of Homer’s old age." We 
may therefore restore the group with a standing Iliad and Odyssey to either side 
of the poet who will, no doubt, have been seated (and so of greater scale), with sceptre 
and scroll in his hands. 

The group thus restored may be compared with two other representations of 
Homer in company with the Iliad and Odyssey. On the relief with the “ Apotheosis 
of Homer,” carved by Archelaos of Priene and now in the British Museum, Homer 
appears seated, sceptre in left and roll in right hand.** Beside the throne on the poet’s 
right crouches the Iliad carrying a sword in her right hand; on the other side the 
Odyssey in the same attitude holds up the aphlaston from a ship’s stern.” On a silver 
goblet from Herculaneum Homer is born aloft on an eagle flanked on his right by the 
Iliad wearing helmet and lance, on his left by the Odyssey with rudder in hand and 
sailor’s conical cap on her head.”® 

We need not, however, go so far afield. In the year 1869 the Archaeological 
Society in Athens brought to light at a point just to the south of the Stoa of Attalos, 
and about forty metres to the northeast of the well from which the inscribed base was 
recovered in 1953, a pair of statues of Pentelic marble representing female figures 
in armor. Heads, legs and forearms are broken away but the torsos are well preserved. 


883 On the Sublime, 9, 13: ard 82 ris adrijs aitlas, otar, THs pev “TArddos ypapopevys ev akun mvedpatos 
SAov 7d cwpdriov SpapariKdy imeotycato Kal évayowov, THs dé *Odvaceias TO wA€ov SinynpatiKdy, Srep (doy 
yipes. My attention was drawn to this passage by Mr. N. G. L. Hammond. ; 

54 British Museum, Catalogue of Sculpture, III, no. 2191, pp. 244f.; Ci. Watzinger, 63. Berlin. 
Winckelmannsprogramm, 1903; K. Schefold, Die B ildnisse der antiken Dichter, Redner und Denker, 
Basel, 1943, pp. 148 f. ; 

55 Behind the enthroned poet on the relief are figures labelled Chronos (Time) and Oikoumene 
(the World). Are we to read some similar implication of time and space out of the first line of the 
epigram on the newly found base? . er 

ae 86. V. Spinazzola, Le Arti decorative in Pompei e nel Museo Nazionale di Napoli, Milan, Rome, 


Venice, Florence, 1928, p. 231. 
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Some twenty years later the figures were recognized by Georg Treu for what they 
surely are, viz. personifications of the Iliad and the Odyssey.” The clue to the identi- 
fication was given by the representation of Scylla, Sirens, Aiolos and Polyphemos, all 
appropriate to the Odyssey, on the armor of one of the figures. From traces on the 
left shoulder Treu inferred that this figure had carried a steering oar. 

The companion piece wears plain armor, but the remains of a sword on her right 
side, taken in conjunction with the fact that she is a pendant of the Odyssey, amply 
serves to establish her identification as the Iliad. It is evident from the set of the thigh 
that the left foot was raised. Although no direct join has been established between 
this figure and the inscribed base, their complete correspondence in material, scale 
and workmanship puts their association beyond doubt. 

In restoring our group we should, no doubt, on the analogy of the relief ‘of 
Archelaos and the silver goblet from Herculaneum, assign to the Iliad the place of 
honor on the poet’s right. It is perhaps significant that the figure of the Iliad is slightly 
larger in scale than the Odyssey, as would be appropriate for the elder sister. 

Treu, writing in 1889, dated the statues, on the basis of style, to the time of 
Trajan or Hadrian and suggested that they might once have stood in the Library of 
Hadrian. We now know of a more probable place, viz. the library erected by T. 
Flavius Pantainos in or about A.D. 100 just to the south of the Stoa of Attalos and 
within a few yards of the points where both the statues and the inscribed base were 
found.** The close similarity in lettering between the statue base and the lintel of 
the Library would suggest that there was but little difference in date. No trace of an 
appropriate pedestal has come to light in the part of the Library thus far explored, but 
there can be little doubt that the principal room of the building was in its eastern part 
which still lies deeply buried outside the zone of excavation. In view of the monu- 
mental scale of the Homer group one would be inclined to think of it as the principal 
ornament of the Library and as such, according to the well attested practice in ancient 
libraries,” it should have stood in the corresponding room. In the plan of the building 
as restored in Figure 2, the group would therefore have stood in the central room on 
the east side looking out on the colonnaded court. One is inevitably reminded of the 
Homereion in New Smyrna described by Strabo, immediately after his mention of the 
library, as “a quadrangular portico containing a shrine and a wooden statue of 
Homer.” ® 


7 Ath. Mitt., IV, 1889, pp. 160-169. The statues are at present in the magazines of the National 
Museum in Athens where I have been enabled to examine them through the courtesy of the Director, 
Dr. Chr. Karouzo. 

°8 Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 330-333; IX, 1940, pp. 294f.; XV, 1946, p. 233, no. 64; Supplement 
VIII, 1949, pp. 268-272. 

*9 Schefold, Bildnisse, pp. 25, 191; C. Callmer, “ Antike Bibliotheken,” Opuscula Archaeologica 
III, 1944, p. 189. : 


69 XIV, 1, 37: ears 82 Kat BiBdroOjxy Kal 75 ‘Opypeiov, cod retpdywvos, Exovea vewv ‘Opnpov cal Edavov. 
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One would gladly know the epigram that must have been cut on the pedestal of 
the central figure of the poet in the Athenian monument. Its tenor may be surmised, 
however, from an epigram preserved in the Palatine Anthology, which was culled, 
no doubt, from a similar monument in Kolophon: ‘‘ Homer, son of Meles, thou hast 
won eternal glory for Hellas and thy fatherland Colophon, and these two daughters 
didst thou beget by thy divine soul, writing from thy heart the twain tablets. The one 
sings the many wanderings of Odysseus in his homecoming, and the other the Trojan 


War’ 


CONSERVATION 


In keeping with the practice of recent years, work of conservation was carried 
out last season on certain buildings which had been long exposed and already studied. 
The first structure to receive attention this past season was the Great Drain, both the 
main channel, which runs northward from a point opposite the Tholos, and the east 
branch which has been traced from the extreme southeast corner of the square to the 
point where it joins the main channel opposite the Tholos. These two sections have 
a combined length of close to 350 metres. The ancient channel was built of stone 
throughout, i. e. walls, floor and ceiling, and measured internally from two to three 
feet in both width and height. Through much of its course the drain was found intact. 
Where the stonework had been removed the gaps were made good either with stone 
masonry or, more commonly, with concrete sewer pipes having an internal diameter 
of 60 centimetres. This great cloaca is now functioning again as the principal drain 
of the area. It catches both the surface and the ground water that comes down from 
the slopes of the Acropolis and Areopagus and pours it into a large drain beneath the 
railway tracks whence it is carried to a low-lying area in the outskirts of the city. 

The Tholos having been put in shape in 1950 and the Stoa of Zeus and Temple 
of Apollo in 1952, a start was made in 1953 on the conservation of the remaining 
buildings of the west side, viz. the Metroon and the Bouleuterion. The general appear- 
ance and the intelligibility of these two famous but extremely ruinous buildings have 
been greatly improved, but, since the work had not been completed at time of writing, 
a more detailed account will be deferred to the next annual report. 

Mention may be made in this section of the cleaning of the east inner frieze of the 
Temple of Hephaistos which was carried out in the months of June through Sep- 
tember, 1953, under the direction of Miss Alison Frantz. This band of sculpture in 


fi , 
81 -yieé MéAnros “Opunpe, ov yap Kéos ‘AAG racy 
A a 9 hi 
kal Kododou watpy OjKas és aid.oy, 
a / 4 
Kal tTa08 avtiléw Wy yevvnoao Kovpas, 
/ / Fs 
Sicads éx oTnbewv ypayapevos oeAidas 
iuvel 8° 4) pev vo 10dsva07 oAvrAayKTOV 
bpvet & 4 pev voorov *Odvaojos 7 y f 
~ / 
fy) 8& tov “TAtaxdv Aapdavidav rodcpov. 


The Greek Anthology, XVI, no. 292 (trans. by W. R. Paton in Loeb Classical Library). 
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high relief, comprising twenty-nine figures rather more than half life-size, depicts a 
battle between Greeks and barbarians in the presence of six divinities. Although the 
occasion of the battle, if indeed there is any kernel of historical or even mythical truth, 
has never been recognized with certainty, the frieze is of great interest artistically 
as the best preserved and most elaborate in point of composition among the various 
units of sculptural adornment on the building. Yet its study, and even its photography, 
had been greatly interfered with by a thick deposit, almost black in color, left by the 
rain water which through the centuries of neglect had dripped down through the 
cracks in the marble ceiling. 

The work of cleaning was begun after consultation with the technicians of the 
National Museum in Athens, of the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston and of the 
British Museum in London, and after chemical analysis of the deposit. The simplest 
means soon proved to be the most effective. When it became apparent that the deposits 
softened somewhat under soaking with plain water, the figures to be worked on next 
were kept swathed in wet burlap. For the actual removal of the crust, experiments 
were made with implements of hardwood, bone, copper and brass; but it was eventually 
learned that the speediest and safest method was a flaking process effected by a light 
steel chisel in the hands of a reliable technician. In this way it has been possible to 
expose the original surface throughout with an absolute minimum of injury. The 
surface of the lovely Parian marble proves to be in a surprisingly fresh condition. 
Flecks of color here and there indicate that the background was once a deep blue, that 
red was used on the drapery and that the rocks on which the divinities sat were green. 

The most gratifying result of the cleaning, however, has been the revelation of 
previously unsuspected delicacy of modelling and painstaking perfection of craftsman- 
ship. Now at last one may enjoy the monument for its own sake and compare it 
effectually with the few other comparable monuments of its time. A complete photo- 
graphic record has been made and will be incorporated in a picture book on the temple 
now in preparation. 

LANDSCAPING 


The special law of Greece covering the Agora Excavations specifies that “on 
the completion of the excavation, and insofar as consistent, in the opinion of the 
Archaeological Council, with the good preservation and the proper display of the 
ancient remains, the area shall be turned into a park.” “ 

Since the actual excavation is now rapidly drawing to a close, serious thought 
must be given to the question of landscaping. The School has been fortunate in 
securing the services of Mr. Ralph E. Griswold, a landscape architect of Pittsburgh. 


*’ In this connection I wish to thank most warmly Messrs. Chr. Karouzo, W. J. Young and 
H. J. Plenderleith. 
68 Law 4212 of March 23, 1929, article 3. 
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As a former Fellow in Landscape Design of the American Academy in Rome, and as 
the architect responsible for the landscaping of the United States Military Cemetery 
at Anzio, Mr. Griswold is well acquainted with Mediterranean flora, climate and soil 
conditions. After devoting the month of August to an intensive study of the Agora 
area and to observing landscape practice elsewhere in Athens and in Greece, Mr. 
Griswold has prepared a comprehensive design for the landscaping of the Agora and 
its environs, a total area of about 25 acres. One illustration from his report is 
reproduced in Plate 17. 

The problems here posed are difficult and challenging. Cognizance must be taken 
of the surroundings which include, inter alia, the Acropolis and Areopagus, the best 
preserved of ancient Greek temples, a Byzantine church, and an electric railway, all 
closely enveloped by the huge modern city. The parking of this area must be related 
to existing public gardens to the west of the Hephaisteion and on the upper slopes 
of the hills; it must also be capable of eventual expansion eastward on the supposition 
that the excavations will one day be extended to include the Market Place of Caesar 
and Augustus. It will be desirable to distribute the planting in such a way as to help 
the eye of the visitor who stands on the Acropolis or looks down from an aeroplane to 
distinguish the ancient square from its surroundings at a glance. By judicious planting 
it should be possible to define the courses of the ancient thoroughfares that passed 
through the square, to clarify, rather than to obscure, the scheme of the ancient 
buildings, and perhaps even to suggest the monuments that once rose from now 
desolate pedestals. The planting should be of such a sort as to provide perpetual 
pleasure for the near-by residents as well as an invitation to the passing visitor. In 
meeting all these desiderata the designer must nevertheless respect the ancient tradi- 
tion, using only native plants and restoring as far as possible the actual trees and 
groves which are known from the authors to have formed such a significant and 
attractive element in the ancient setting of public life. 

Here again money is needed: for the building of fences, the laying out of roads 
and paths, the provision of water, as well as for the planting of trees, shrubs and 
flowers. At the same time, this program affords a great variety of ways in which 
individuals or organizations may share in the adornment of both the ancient and the 
modern Athens. A number of contributions have already been received from Greek 
and American sources, and on January 4, 1954, Their Majesties, King Paul and Queen 
Frederika, graciously participated by planting an oak and a laurel respectively on either 
side of the great marble altar which stood at the focal point of civic life in the ancient 
square. 

Homer A. THOMPSON 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON 


PHILINOS 
CE UATE CLI 


EVERAL of the ostraka contain names of known Athenians whom one would 
never suspect of having been involved in an ostracism." Of special interest are 

the ostraka of this type which can be assigned to the last ostracism, that of Hyperbolos 
in the spring of 415 z.c.? For this is the only ostracism of which we know enough 
details to give us an idea of the circumstances preceding the event.’ The literary evi- 
dence conveys the impression that Alkibiades, Hyperbolos, Nikias, and Phaiax were 
involved in what one may call an un-popularity contest. Recent excavations have 
brought to light ostraka bearing the names of three of these men; no ostrakon of 
Nikias has been found so far.* There are, moreover, some ostraka with the names of 
other men, which can be associated with the same ostracism: Charias of Paiania, 
Hippokles son of Menippos, Phileriphos, Philippos.* Only one of these is known to 


1 See my general remarks on this group of ostraka in the Actes du Deuxiéme Congrés Inter- 
national d’Epigraphie Grecque et Latine, Paris 1952, p. 63. 

* This date (suggested by me in T.4.P.A., LXXIX, 1948, pp. 192-3) has been rejected by 
C. Hignett, d History of the Atheman Constitution to the End of the Fifth Century B.C., Oxford, 
1952, pp. 395-6. Hignett asked two questions: a) ‘ Why does the speaker (of Andocides, IV) make 
no mention of Hyperbolos?’ b) Why ‘should (Thucydides) have omitted to record Hyperbolos’ 
ostracism in its proper place if it had been so closely related to the debates of the Sicilian Expedition 
recorded at the beginning of Book VI?’ The first question can be answered by pointing out that 
the speech (Andocides, IV) refers to the time before Alkibiades joined with Nikias (and Phaiax) 
to have Hyperbolos ostracized. Hyperbolos who had urged that an ostracism be held was originally 
‘not a ‘candidate.’ The plot to ostracize Hyperbolos was conceived only after Alkibiades saw that 
he was himself in real danger. Any mention of Hyperbolos in the speech would have been either 
impossible (if the speech is genuine) or anachronistic (if it is spurious). Hignett’s second question 
is more difficult to answer. I have already emphasized (op. cit., pp. 193-4) the close relationship 
between the speech and Thucydides. I may add now that Thucydides does not include the account 
of a single ostracism within its historical context. Surely, the ostracisms of Kimon and of Thucy- 
dides, let alone that of Themistokles, would have deserved inclusion as much as that of Hyperbolos. 

* The main sources are Andocides, IV; and Plutarch, Aristides, VII, 3; Nicias, XI, 1-4; 
Alcibiades, XIII, 1-4. 

* Alkibiades: E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 3, nos. 7-9. 

Hyperbolos: T. L. Shear, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 246, fig. 47; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 186-7. 

Phaiax: W. Peek, Kerameikos, III, pp. 78-80, no. 149; E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 
p. 411. 

On the absence of Nikias ostraka I have commented briefly, op. cit. (see note 1), p. 63. 

*Charias: E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, pp. 396-7, no. 6. 

Hippokles: W. Peek, op. cit., p. 86, no. 164. 

Phileriphos: W. Peek, op. cit., pp. 80-1, no. 150. 

Philippos: A. Brueckner, Ath. Mitt., XL, 1915, p. 25, no. 50. 
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have been active in public affairs: Hippokles, who was general in 413/2 (Thuc. VIII, 
13). This list has been enriched by the discovery of an ostrakon with the name of the 
famous Kleophon who thus appears to have been politically active before the Sicilian 
Expedition.’ A recent find, of the summer of 1953, has added still another name to 
the list, that of Philinos son of Kleippides, who was evidently a brother of Kleophon.’ 
The inscription ®udtvov KdeurmiSo (Plate 11) as well as the shape and decoration of the 


cup on which it was engraved points to a date early in the last quarter of the fifth 
century.° 


Vanderpool has already suggested that Kleophon’s father Kleippides was that 
Kleippides who served as general in 428 B.c. and who was involved, perhaps as a 
partisan of Perikles, in the ostracism of 443 B.c.’ It is now possible to identify Kleo- 
phon’s brother Philinos with that Philinos whom the speaker of Antiphon’s sixth 
oration successfully indicted for theft of public funds (VI, 12 and 35-8).*° Since the 


*E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 114-5. For the beginning of Kleophon’s activity, 
see Andocides, I, 146, a passage disregarded by H. Swoboda, R.E., sv. Kleophon, col. 792, lines 
59-60, but mentioned by H. A. Holden, Onomasticon Aristophaneum, 1902, p. 856. 

“Inv. No. P 23548. Base of a black-glazed cup or bowl with a footring 0.076 m. in diameter. 
Found on August 14, 1953, in a deposit of the late fifth century B.c. close above bedrock in the north- 
east part of the Agora, in the same general area in which the ostraka of Hyperbolos and Kleophon 
were found; compare E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 114, note 4. 

® The following preliminary statement has been kindly prepared by L. Talcott and has been 
approved by E. Vanderpool and P. E. Corbett: “ The profile of the fragment indicates that it comes 
probably from a heavy-walled cup-kotyle; the substantial lower member and lighter upper moulding 
are characteristic for drinking cups of this type (see Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 321, pl. 86, nos. 33, 
34). On the evidence of the incised decoration, the piece may be regarded as an early version of 
the shape, made ca. 430-420 z.c.” I gather from more informal comments made by our specialists 
that this piece of pottery is of considerable importance and that it will receive its proper treatment 
in a more appropriate context. 

® Hesperia, X XI, 1952, p. 114; see also my comments, op. cit. (see note 1), p. 63. 

10 The identity of the speaker of this oration is not known. He belonged to the tribe Erechtheis 
(VI, 13; W. Schmid, Gesch. d. griech. Lit., 1/3, p. 110, mistakenly wrote Aegeis instead of Erech- 
theis) and he must have been a wealthy man since he served as choregus at the Thargelia (VI, 11) 
and at the Dionysia (VI, 11). Moreover, he had a son-in-law named Phanostratos who also belonged 
to the tribe Erechtheis (VI, 12). It seems possible that he was Euktemon of Kephisia about whose 
property Isaeus wrote his sixth oration in 363 B.C. (Isaeus, VI, 14). Euktemon who had died 
shortly before at the age of ninety-six years (VI, 18) must have been born about 460 B.c. He had a 
son-in-law, Phanostratos, who belonged to the deme Kephisia and to the tribe Erechtheis; this is 
deduced from /.G., II? 1612, 123 and Demosthenes, LIV, 7, passages which refer to Phanostratos’ 
homonymous younger son who is appropriately mentioned as a young man in Isaeus, VI, 60 (I have 
failed to distinguish between father and son in K.E., s.v. Phanostratos oe The age of Phanostratos 
could be deduced from Isaeus, VI, 1, if the man who sailed in 414 B.c. as trierarch to Sicily was 
Phanostratos. The manuscripts give the name as Chairestratos, except for M and the Aldine which 
have Menestratos (see W. Wyse’s edition, p. A489); P. Roussel has argued convincingly (/sée, 
p. 107) that Reiske’s emendation of Bavdorparos for Xatpeotparos (or Mevéotparos) be accepted. 
Phanostratos would have been a young man when he served as trierarch (Isaeus, VI, 1) and helped 
his father-in-law with his choregia (Antiphon, VI, 12), and he would have been very old when 
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court oration against Philinos ** (VI, 37-8), as distinct from the eisangelia (VI, 12 
and 35), was also composed by Antiphon,” it may be assumed that Philinos was a 
political opponent of Antiphon, which is exactly what one would expect of the brother 
of the demagogue Kleophon.* The date of the trial and conviction of Philinos and 
of the sixth oration of Antiphon has been established by Meritt as 419 B.c. on the basis 
of the calendar equation contained in §§ 41-46 of the speech,” and I can see no reason 
for rejecting this date.’* The ostrakon of Philinos seems to support a date before the 
Sicilian Expedition because it shows that Philinos was already politically active when 


Hyperbolos was ostracized.” 
The discovery of the ostraka of Kleophon and Philinos and their association with 


the ostracism of Hyperbolos raises one more question, that of the voting procedure. 
These two men were evidently partisans of Hyperbolos, and one wonders what people 


he served for the last time as trierarch (Isaeus, VI, 27) and when Isaeus’ sixth oration was 
delivered. Neither of these assumptions is impossible since even a choregus of a boys’ chorus did not 
have to be more than forty years old in the fifth century (see H. M. Ten Berge, Antiphon’s Zesde 
Rede, pp. 154-5), and since men commanded boats and armies even at an advanced age (see B. D. 
Meritt et alii, A.T.L., III, p. 115). The identification of the speaker of Antiphon’s sixth oration 
and his son-in-law with Euktemon and Phanostratos of Kephisia would provide us with the demotic 
of Euktemon’s adversary Philokrates and of his young brother Diodotos, for they were of the same 
deme as Phanostratos (Antiphon, VI, 12). 

11 The identification of this Philinos with the Philinos mentioned by Eupolis (Poleis, frag. 28), 
suggested by Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen, II, p. 347, note 3, is doubtful. 

12 See especially the fragment preserved in Harpokration, s.v. @jres; compare B. Keil, Hermes, 
XXIX, 1894, p. 337. 

18 See U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Sb. Ak. Berlin, X XI, 1900, p. 408. 

4B. D. Meritt, The Athenian Calendar in the Fifth Century, pp. 121-2; J. Geerlings, Cl. Phil., 
XXV, 1930, p. 79; W. B. Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens, p. 336; B. D. Meritt, Athenian 
Financial Documents, p. 174; K. J. Maidment, Minor Attic Orators, I, pp. 236-7; E. Cavaignac, 
R.E.G., LVI, 1944, p. 53; H. M. Ten Berge, Antiphon’s Zesde Rede, p. 303. Meritt’s date is in 
general agreement with that previously suggested by Wilamowitz, Sb. Ak. Berlin, XXI, 1900, p. 
409, and in precise agreement with that suggested independently by W. Aly, Philologus, Suppl. 
XXI/3, pp. 160-1. 

1° K. J. Dover rightly rejected (Cl. Qu., XLIV, 1950, pp. 44, note 1, and 60) not only W. 
Vollgraff’s suggestion to date the speech in 411 B.c. (Mnem., I, 1948, pp. 261-3), but also the 
claim of W. K. Pritchett and O. Neugebauer (The Calendars of Athens, p. 108) that the date of 
the speech cannot be determined at all on the basis of the calendar equation. 

*6 Some of the other chronological indications contained in the speech may be briefly mentioned 
here, although none of them is conclusive: 

1) Lysistratos (VI, 36) has been identified by Keil, Hermes, XXIX, 1894, p. 339, with the 
Lysistratos mentioned by Aristophanes, Wasps, 1301, but Wilamowitz, Sb. Ak. Berlin, XXI, 1900, 
p. 408, note 3, has questioned this identification. Cavaignac, R.E.G., LVII, 1944, p. 53, note 1, 
identified Lysistratos with one of the Hermokopidai mentioned by Andocides, I, 52 and 67, and 
concluded that the speech must be earlier than 415 B.c., for Lysistratos fled at that time. Whatever 
may be the verdict on these identifications, the same political trick which was played against 
Lysistratos and against the speaker of Antiphon VI was also employed in 415 B.c. against Alkibiades. 
When the ostracism failed to remove him from his leading position, a non-political court action 
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expected to accomplish by voting against Kleophon and Philinos ™ rather than against 
Hyperbolos. Scatter votes such as these tend to confirm the view that Plutarch’s 
account of the voting procedure (Aristides, VII, 7-8) is substantially correct, and 
that the law of ostracism provided for a quorum of six thousand participants and for 
a simple majority among the votes cast."® In this case, it was the aim of those who 
worked for an ostracism both to get a sufficient number of citizens to participate and 
to persuade a majority of them to vote against a particular candidate. Their slogan, 
one may imagine, was the same as ours: Vote as you please, but vote! ™ 
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with religious overtones was initiated. This similarity in procedure may reveal one master mind, 
perhaps that of Kleophon. 

2) Aristion (VI, 12 and 35) has been identified by Aly, Philologus, Suppl. XXI/3, pp. 160-1 
with the archon of 421/20. 

3) The poristai (VI, 29) were thought to be a magistracy established only after the Sicilian 
Expedition ; see R. Schoell, Comm. phil. in honorem Th. Mommsen, p. 454. J. Beloch, Rh. Mus., 
XXXIX, 1884, pp. 249-59, suggested that Kleophon’s official position was that of a poristes; see G. 
Busolt and H. Swoboda, Griech. Staatskunde, p. 904, note 3, who referred for confirmation to 
Aristotle, °A@. TloA., 28, 3. Cavaignac, R.E.G., LVII, 1944, pp. 52-3, failed to conclude that the 
poristai must have existed before the Sicilian Expedition, to judge from the date of Antiphon’s 
sixth oration in which they are mentioned. It now appears the Kleophon’s brother Philinos and the 
poletat, the praktores, and the poristai were involved in financial transactions which made them liable 
to the charge of larceny. It seems reasonable to assume that the popular leaders who followed 
Perikles held positions of financial rather than of military importance, a condition which is well 
illustrated by Aristophanes in his Knights. 

17 Or any of the others whose names occur on ostraka which were cast on this occasion; see, 
above, note 5. The question may be asked in general concerning the scatter vote; see my comments, 
op. cit. (see note 1), pp. 64-5. It may be answered in connection with the ostracism of Hyperbolos 
because we know more about this ostracism than about any other; see, above, note 3. 

18 See the judicious remarks by O. W. Reinmuth, F.E., s.v. Ostrakismos, cols. 1678-9; A. 
Calderini, L’Ostracismo, pp. 37-9; C. Hignett, op. cit. (see note 2), pp. 165-6. I have argued, Cl. 
Phil., XLVII, 1952, p. 204, that Philochoros (frag. 30, Jacoby) also referred to a quorum of six 
thousand when he wrote: S:apiOpnbévtov 88 btw mAciota yévorto Kal py eAdtTw éLaxioxiAlwv, TodTov Ede 
L.. MeTAOTHOaL THS TOAEWS ETH SEKa. 

19 "Ogrpaxov AaBov ExaoTos Kal ypayas ov éBovAero peToorhoa: TOV TOALTOV oe eis Eva TOmov THS 
dyopas ... (Plutarch, Aristides, VII, 4) ; rovrov rob rpdypatos dracw ’AOnvaiow péreore (Andocides, 
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THREE CENTURIES OF HELLENISTIC 
TERRACOTTAS 


Lob eaAnn GS 


(Pirates 18-24) 


PAR: THE LATE ROURT HACE N Thy ge 


O continue the study of Hellenistic terracottas from the Athenian Agora that was 

begun two years ago,’ this article will deal with two small groups. The first, 
which we may call from its most striking object, the “ Hedgehog Well,” offers a varied 
collection of figurines roughly contemporary with those published in the Coroplast’s 
Dump. The second, interesting chiefly for the ritual character of most of the figurines, 
will be called the “‘ Demeter Cistern.”’ It also produced several pieces that show the 
trends of taste in the last decades of the fourth century B.c. 


B. THE HEDGEHOG WELL 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE DEPOSIT 


On the north slope of the Areopagus, about fifty meters west of the cistern that 
yielded the Coroplast’s Dump, a small stone-curbed well was excavated in 1938.’ Its 
diameter, roughly 0.60 m. by 0.70 m. was smaller than that of the usual Athenian 
well, which approximates three Greek feet. It was also shallow, reaching a total depth 
of 6.25 m., of which the lowest 0.50 m., cut in bedrock, were uncurbed. No water- 
level was detected. It may therefore have proved a failure as a well and subsequently 
served only as a storage pit, which the presence of a complete wine jar and of frag- 
ments of others would suggest. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The complete wine jar, from Thasos, has been dated by Virginia Grace as little, 
if at all, after 350 B.c. and the two other stamped jar handles as not later than the 
last quarter of the fourth century.® 


* Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 116 ff., Part I: A, The Coroplast’s Dump. The photographs of 
the present article are by Alison Frantz except two, as noted in the text. I am under considerable 
obligation to Lucy Talcott and to my husband for checking many matters for me in Athens. I have 
also made a final check myself with the terracottas here discussed. 

* Designated as Section W, well at 37/KA, on the new grid as O 18. It was excavated by Eugene 
Vanderpool. It was mentioned in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 118, note 8. 

* I am indebted to Miss Grace for giving me this information. The jar is inventoried P 13570; 
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The rest of the pottery and lamps for which no stratification could be detected is 
entirely consistent with that dating. A characteristic selection is presented to indicate 
the range of the most significant pieces ‘ CPL 24) 


1. Kantharos with moulded rim. PI. 24, a. 

Inv. P 13528. H. 0.085 m., D. 0.11 m. 

Spur of one handle restored. A scraped line at the junction of the large and small mouldings 
of the foot; grooved resting surface with a scraped line in the groove. Within, four impressed 
palmettes surrounded by rouletting. 

‘The shape shows a definite advance over the latest examples from Olynthos (e.g. D. M. 
Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, XIII, Baltimore, 1950, no. 513, pls. 184, 185), but is some- 
what less developed than Kantharos no. 2 from the Demeter cistern (our Pl. 20, b). Third quarter 
of the fourth century B.c. 

2. Kantharos. Pl. 24, b. 

Iive Petz69se rH. 0.085'ms D, 0:083 m. 

A scraped line at the top of the smaller moulding of the foot; grooved resting surface with a 
broad scraped line irregularly in and around the groove. Within, four impressed palmettes sur- 
rounded by rouletting. 

No example of this type is known from Olynthos, but by comparison with the kantharoi with 
moulded rim, above, the vase should belong to the third quarter of the century. 

3. Kantharos. Pl. 24, c. 

Inv. P 12699. H.0.076 m., D. 0.085 m. 

Resting surface flat; the profile of the foot oblique on the inside. Glazed all over except for 
a roughened ridge around the outer edge of the resting surface, from which the glaze has chipped 
away. Glaze firm but dull. 

Both shape and fabric are non-Attic. The vase is probably Boeotian, though superior in glaze 
and technique to the average Boeotian kantharos. Compare the examples from Rhitsona, e. g. 
P. N. Ure, Black Glaze Pottery, London, 1913, pl. IX, Grave 76, no. 21 and Sixth and Fifth 
Century Pottery, London, 1927, pl. X, nos. 36.18, 114a.12, 34.37. 

4. Skyphos, Corinthian type. Pl. 24, d. 

Inv. P 12700. H. 0.095 m., D. 0.087 m. 

Fragments of lip and foot restored. Above the foot, a reserved zone, cross-hatched. Underside 
reserved, with two unevenly drawn glazed circles. 

About the same stage of development as an example from a pyre in the area west of the 
Areopagus (Inv. P 16602: Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 50 b, Pyre 2, no. 5) found with a cup-kantharos 
with moulded rim and the kantharoid cup-kotyle closely paralleling Nos. 6 and 7 here. Third 
quarter of the fourth century. 

5. Skyphos, Attic type. Pl. 24, e. 
Inv. P 22671. H. 0.097 m., D. 0.101 m. 
Both handles restored, with parts of rim, wall and foot. Resting surface unevenly glazed; 


underside reserved, with two coarse glazed circles. . 
One of the latest vases from this well; compare Inv. P 1829 (Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 320, fig. SS 


the handles SS 8210-8211. These will appear in the final publication of the stamped amphoras 


from the Agora. 

a baie the analysis of the pottery and the selection of the plate to Lucy Talcott and to Peter 
Corbett of the British Museum, who is studying the fourth century pottery from the Agora. He 
found that this group fell very close to that from the Coroplast’s Dump and did not date later than 


the end of the third quarter of the fourth century. 
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A 26) and no. 3 from the Demeter Cistern (Pl. 20, c). End of the third quarter or beginning of the 
last quarter of the fourth century. 


6. Cup-kantharos with moulded rim. PI. 24, f. 

Inv. P 12690. H. 0.085 m., D. at lip, 0.10 m. 

A reserved line around the foot at the junction of the large and small mouldings; a shallow 
groove in the reserved resting surface. Within, a rouletted circle. 

More advanced than the latest examples from Olynthos (e. g. Olynthus, XIII, no. 506, pls. 187, 
189) ; a good parallel is Inv. P 16601 (Hesperia, XX, 1951, pl. 50 b, Pyre 2, no. 4) noted above 
under No. 4 here. 


7. Kantharoid cup-kotyle. Pl. 24, g. 

Inve 13550), Ws0.063 m,., DD. 010m: 

Part of one handle restored. Rilled base; scraped line around wall just above foot; a groove 
in the unevenly glazed resting surface. Within, four palmettes surrounded by rouletting. 

More advanced than Olynthus, XIII, no. 498, pls. 184, 187. Compare Inv. P 16600 (Hesperia, 
XX, 1951, pl. 50 b, Pyre 2, no. 3) cited above under No. 4. 


8. Bowl-shaped cup-kantharos. Pl. 24, h. 

Inv. P 13531. H. 0.065 m., D. 0.10 m. 

Most of one handle restored, and fragments of rim and wall. Rilled foot similar to that of No. 7. 
A broad reserved line just above the foot; a groove in the reserved resting surface. Within, four 
palmettes surrounded by rouletting. 

see Now 9: 


9. Bowl-shaped cup-kantharos. Pl. 24, 1. 

Inv. P 22670. H. 0.065 m., D. 0.089 m. 

Parts of rim and wall restored. A scraped line at the junction of the large and small mouldings 
of the foot; a groove in the reserved resting surface. 

The development of this shape, which was never very popular, has not yet been established in 
detail, but the available evidence suggests that its history began near the middle of the fourth 
century and continued for perhaps fifty years. 

The two examples shown here, Nos. 8 and 9, belong to the third quarter of the century, No. 9 
being the later. A further stage is represented by a vase from the Demeter Cistern, No. 3 (Pl. 20, d), 
which is probably to be dated in the last quarter of the fourth century. 


10. Cup-kantharos. Pl. 24, j. 

Inv. P 13529. H. 0.087 m., D. 0.085 m. 

Part of one handle and fragments of rim and body restored. Broad reserved line around the 
foot at the junction of the large and small mouldings; a light groove in the reserved resting surface. 

Markedly more developed than Olynthus, XIII, no. 497, pls. 184, 185, hence well on in the 
third quarter of the century ; but less advanced than examples from the last quarter, e. g. Inv. P 572 
(Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 345, fig. 26, no. B 46). 

This selection is characteristic for the pottery from this well, and includes the latest pieces noted. 
The group is thus a fairly compact one, with a lower limit close to the end of the third quarter of the 
fourth century, or perhaps in the opening years of the last quarter. For the reader’s convenience 
in checking the chronology, on Plate 24 is added the pottery from the Coroplast’s Dump discussed 
in Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 122, note 23: P 19530, P 19531, P 12406. 


The lamps also date from this period.” There were seven pyramidal and six 
conical loom weights. No other significant material was found and not a single coin. 
The pottery and the figurines appeared together from depths 3.10 m. to 6.25 m. 


° These will appear in the publication of the Agora lamps by Richard Howland: L 3397, 3398, 
3418, 3566-3568. 
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and must have been thrown in all at one time. The range of date for this well group, 
then, extends over about a quarter century, from ca. 350 to 320 B.c. 


TECHNIQUE 


This small group does not lend itself to such full analysis as was possible for the 
Coroplast’s Dump. No moulds were found. In general, the fabric of the figurines 
is similar to that described in the preceding article. The backs of the figures are 
moulded but unmodelled, except that of No. 1. Three base fragments show the early 
block and stepped forms, as in the Coroplast’s Dump. Nine other small scraps have 
been left unidentified and uncatalogued. The technique of the plastic vases, though 
not exactly that of the figurines, brings them in close enough relation to coroplastic 
art to warrant their inclusion in our discussion. Indeed, a full study of the interre- 
lation of the two classes and techniques just at this period would be most illuminating 
and deserves much fuller treatment than is possible here.° 

The condition of the pieces from this well suggests that the “doll” fragment 
(No. 1), the bits of drapery (Nos. 5 and 6) and the heads (Nos. 7-9) are the oldest 
specimens. The fresher examples, such as the male torso (No. 2), the male head 
(No. 3), the girl (No. 4), the column (No. 12) and the plastic vase fragment (No. 
14) could not have been long discarded before they reached their final resting-place. 
The mask (No. 10), the hedgehog (No. 11), and the almost complete plastic vase 
(No. 13) must have been in perfect condition when they were tossed out. These pieces 
are stylistically well advanced. We may therefore consider that the order of condition 
(as was also true in the Coroplast’s Dump), follows roughly, at least, the order of 
manufacture. 


TYPES AND SUBJECTS 
JoInTED Ficure: No. 1 


The battered torso of an articulated nude female “ doll” (No. 1, Pl. 18) is char# 
acterized by small breasts, a lightly modelled stomach, and a very slight curve from 
the shoulders to the waist, such as appear on “dolls” from Olynthos of the less 
developed type.” Several more advanced pieces date from about the middle of the 
fourth century, e. g. from Olynthos, the Pnyx and Corinth,* thus indicating that this 
fragment was old when it found its way into our well. It is noteworthy that the back 
is fully modelled. These articulated figures must have been immensely popular during 
the fourth century, for a representative appears in almost every deposit. They also 


6 For a beginning, see P. Knoblauch, Arch. Anz., LIII, 1938, pp. 338 ff. 

7 Olynthus, XIV, pl. 99, Nos. 296, 297, 300. 

= Olynthus, WV, pl. 23.Nor 257; Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 136, fig. 53, Nos. 5, 9, 10: 
Corinth, XI, i, pl. 41, No. 66. Cf. also below, p. 89, Demeter Cistern No. 1, Pl. 20, which is even 


flatter and more conservative than this. 
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turn up in cemeteries and in sanctuaries. Their significance has been discussed in a 
previous study.° 


Mate Ficures: Nos. 2-3 


The fragment from the figure of a heavily bearded man is tantalizing (No. 2, 
Pl. 18). The loose, realistically rendered beard and moustache drooping over the thick 
lower lip show that it is not the figure of an actor. It is more like Silens, which are 
shown even in the form of plastic vases.’ The closest parallel is the figure of an old 
man or paidagogue, said to come from Tanagra,” which appears to be richly modelled 
in the finest style so far as one can judge from the drawing. The folds of the cloak 
of our piece are rendered as long high ridges varied by indented pockets in a style 
visible also on a terracotta from Olynthos.” This style represents a conservative trend 
based on the more formal sculptural styles of the major arts. It forms an interesting 
contrast with No. 6, which echoes the contemporary more naturalistic style of the mid 
fourth century. Yet the two figurines could not have been made at very different dates. 

A male head, wearing a tall hat (No. 3, Pl. 18), is an unusual piece. This conical 
hat is a truncated form of pilos with a rolled brim. Presumably it was made of felt 
like hats from Central Asia of the present day. The physiognomy of our head is 
evidently not Greek but foreign. It is characterized by deep-set eyes, of which the 
right shows a marked squint, a thick nose, high cheekbones, and a drooping moustache 
over a shaved, rather fleshy chin. These features might be those of a Scythian, but 
most Scythians of this period are shown with long hair and straggling beards. The 
broad boney face, with moustache, however, appears frequently on representations 
of Celts and Gauls. Several close parallels to our head come from the Fayum. These 
Gauls often sit hunched up against their high shields that stand by their left sides 
in a position such as might have resulted in the angle of breakage of our Agora head.* 


* ® Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 114 ff. 

10 TK II, p. 400, particularly No. 4. 

ae lbid., p.402,3. (H.0.165 m.) 

% Olynthus, XIV, pl. 78, No. 244. A fragment from a plastic vase in the Agora (T 1054) is 
sufficiently similar to suggest that our piece may also derive from this class. 

18 Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Pileus (P. Paris), pp. 479 ff., fig. 5669. Schefold, Untersuch- 
ungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, pl. 22, No. 382. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 54, fig. 8 and p. 96, 
fig. 27. Olynthus, XIV, pl. 97, No. 290, a similar pilos is shown covered with rounded indentations 
to simulate leather. Cf. a contemporary representation on a red-figured sherd from the Pnyx (Inv. 
P 224), to be published shortly in Hesperia, Suppl. X. 

44 Cf. P. Bienkowski, Les Celtes dans les arts mineurs gréco-romains, Cracow, 1928, Dp. 137; 
fig. 205 (for the face) ; p. 138, figs. 207-208 (for the pose). These figures wear a hood which is 
somewhat more pointed than ours. Cf. A. J. Reinach, “ Les Galates dans l’art alexandrin,” Mon. 
Piot, XVIII, 1910, pl. VIII, p. 77, which Reinach calls a Gaul; cf. figs. 14, 17. I owe this reference 
to Professor Erik Sjoqvist. Breccia, Mons. 1.1, pl. XXVI, 1, calls the same head a “ European 
Scythian.” 
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We should like to give our foreigner a name, but despite recent studies on the subject 
of foreigners in the Graeco-Roman world, we have not yet sufficient knowledge to 
identify any one of these ancient tribes with certainty. Among many, the one most 
like our head is that of a “ Tokhara” or Indo-Scyth but the profile is straighter. It 
1s indeed possible, considering the movements of the Gauls and Scythians at this 
period, that one could have been brought to Athens as a slave.** In any case, the 
subject does not belong to the stock-in-trade of the shop, but is a fresh study of a 
barbarian face with a wicked squint, which caught the observant eye of the coroplast 
as they moved together among the crowds in the Athenian market-place. 


FEMALE Ficures: Nos. 4-6 


The little figure of a girl holding a bird (probably a duck) in her left hand (No. 
4, Pl. 18) has already been mentioned in connection with pieces of this class from the 
Coroplast’s Dump. Despite the condition of the surface, it can be compared with 
the well known statue in Munich of the Girl with the Dove.** In the lower part it is 
treated with the boxpleat type of fold that appears on terracottas from the Pnyx of 
the third quarter of the fourth century."* That the type, which is a modernized 
version of the old votary carrying her offering, originated in that creative period seems 
clear from its absence from the rich variety of types at Olynthos. It soon develops 
into a wide repertory of scenes of children carrying fruit or birds, to the delight of 
their pet geese or dogs, which enjoyed great popularity, on stelai and in clay, from the 
latter part of the fourth well into the third century B.c.”° 

A scrap of which the hand escapes from the drapery (No. 5, Pl. 18) evidently 
comes from a seated figure of large scale. Presumably this is an example of the same 
monumental class as the following; it may actually belong to it, as the fabric is 
identical. 

No. 6 (Pl. 18) derives from a sizable draped figure of a woman wrapped in her 
himation, standing so that her right leg is flexed. The delicate folds, not so formal 
as the folds on No. 2, belong to the new, naturalistic style of rendering drapery by 


15 Maud Gubiaud, “ Les Caravaniers asiatiques et les riverains de l’océan indien vus par les 
coroplastes de la Smyrne romaine,” Artibus Asiae, X, 1947, pp. 324 ff. and XI, 1948, pp. 123 ff. The 
head like ours is shown in XI, 1948, p. 129, No. 384, referring to fig. 10 on p. 331, of volume X, 
1947. I owe this reference to Professor Harald Ingholt. 

16 Professor Wace makes the attractive suggestion that this might represent an Athenian police- 
man. For Gaulish mercenaries in Greece after 369 B.c. see C.A.H. VI, pp. 93, 130 ff. 

11 Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 136, note 78, where the context should read: Section W, 37/KA, 


that is, our Hedgehog Well. 
18 Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, p. 17, pl. 21. 
19 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 138, fig. 54, No. tSrand fies 55, No: 22. 
20 ee Early examples: Sieveking, Samm. Loeb Terrakotten, I, pl. 60; cf. an early stele from 


Chatby, Breccia, Sciatbi, pl. XX, Nowz3: 
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the most varied and sensitive modulations of the surface. A piece, similar in type 
and in scale, but a little less ambitious, was found in the Pnyx deposit of the third 
quarter of the fourth century.” This is the beginning of the translation of the subtle- 
ties of bronze work into the cheaper medium of clay. By setting the Pynx piece beside 
the obviously older rendering of the theme in a late figure from Olynthos,” as well as 
by looking ahead at a riper example from the Hellenistic group in the Agora that 
will be published among third century material,” we can place our fragment very near 
tO Z0-8.C, 
FEMALE Heaps: Nos. 7-9 


A rubbed head (No. 7, Pl. 18) appears to belong to a traditional type of which 
good examples can be cited in large numbers.” The latest representatives were found 
in deposits close to ours in date, from the Pynx and in Corinth.** It shows how long 
it took for the formal Kore of the fifth century to weaken its hold on the heart of 
the Athenian woman when she chose her dedications for the goddess. 

No. 8 (Pl. 18) is also a votive piece, the head, presumably, of an articulated 
figure, but too large to fit our torso, No. 1. The peak of hair over the forehead, sur- 
mounted by a large erect knot of hair which is tied up stiffly behind it, is also tra- 
ditional, a coiffure popular during the fourth century.** This particular form seems 
most at home on a “ doll” which would also, as an entertainer, wear earrings. It 
probably dates no later than the mid fourth century. 

Markedly unusual, on the other hand, is the coiffure of No. 9 (Pl. 18). The 
left side has unfortunately suffered too much for complete understanding, but it seems 
to show a broad fillet worn around the head and crossed at the back by a second 
rounded fillet, over which a wreath of fruit is set. The features of this head are those 
of a girl: round-faced with wide-open, sharp-lidded eyes and a smiling mouth. It is 
not possible to guess at the body of this curious piece; the head was turned sharply 
to the left. 

Mask: No. 10 


This little mask is perfectly preserved, retaining even a good deal of the white 
sizing (No. 10, Pl. 19). The hang-holes indicate that it is a small votive, but it is 


21 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 138, fig. 55, No. 24; cf. the smaller version, fig. 54, No. 20. 

22 Olynthus, VII, pl. 22, No. 181 = Kleiner, pl. 4, a and b. 

23 Group B in “ Two Centuries of Hellenistic Pottery,” Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 330 ff., T 291. 

24. g. Breitenstein, Cat. of Terracottas in the Dan. Nat. Mus., pl. 29, Nos. 264-265; Olynthus, 
VII, pl. 19, No. 158. 

25 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 142, fig. 57, No. 42 (probably dated too early, as No. 41 
seems to be the early fourth century type) ; Corinth, XII, pl. 22, No. 259 (from a deposit of the 
late fourth century). 

26 For earlier versions, Corinth, XV, i, pl. 33, No. 30; pl. 34, Nos. 31-34, all of the middle of 
the fourth century. Mrs. Stillwell suggests that Nos. 33-34 were for jointed “ dolls.” Cf. Corinth, 
XII, pl. 9, No. 133 and Breitenstein, Cat. Dan. Nat. Mus., pl. 72, No. 591. Many other variants 
occur. 
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not a commonplace example. The coiffure is decidedly peculiar. A wreath of pointed 
leaves is crowned by two bunches of flowers over the forehead. Doubled across the 
base of these flowers are the ends of broad bands which apparently are drawn up from 
a turban-like swathing that covers the hair in a large mass. These ends hang from 
the temples in the way that a woollen fillet hangs from a wreath on a grotesque mask 
of about the same size that was found in the late fourth century filling of the Assembly 
Place of the Pnyx.”’ 

The face of this mask is unusually well modelled. The shape of the face is a long 
oval, not unlike that of the Praxitelean canon. The eyes, which slant downward at 
the outer corners, are lightly modelled, with clear-cut, rounded lids. The classic nose 
maintains an even width and has rather narrow nostrils. The rather full lips are 
slightly parted; the upper is bowed. All these features find close analogies on a large 
terracotta head from Corinth and to a lesser degree in certain head-vases from 
Olynthos.* Our mask should also be compared with a head (No. 9) from the Demeter 
Cistern, which shows the softening of the type. This “ classic” type of face gradually 
softens even more and becomes smaller of feature, as is evident from a mask-like head 
from Corinth, presumably of the third century.” These examples indicate the trend of 
the facial canon throughout the fourth century. 


ANIMAL: No. 11 


The little igure of a hedgehog (No. 11, Pl. 19), which gave its name to this well 
group, is a vividly modelled little creature, decorated with curious knobs on top of 
his spines. The Greek name for a hedgehog was éxtvos, or “ prickly urchin.” This 
species is the erinaceus vulgaris (or europaeus ), the most common of the three varieties 
known in the Mediterranean region.** The prickly character of the hedgehog, though 
less dangerous than that of the more formidable porcupine, made him seem to the 
Greeks to be a creature of ill-omen suitable to show beside the scorpion as a warning 
of impending doom at the departure of Amphiaraos.” His cunning was early admired ; 
Archilochos tartly praised his ability to roll into a ball and spike his enemies: woAN’ 
018 dddan€é, add’ éxtvos ev péya (Diehl, Anth. Lyr. frg. 103). That he is sharper than 
the fox is also pointed out in the Aesop’s fable on the Fox and the Hedgehog, which 
relates how the hedgehog refused to remove the fox’s fleas, lest he gather hungrier 


27 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 149, fig. 62, No. 73. 
28 Corinth, XIV, pl. 31, No. 3. 
29 Olynthus, XIV, pl. 122, No. 403; pl..123, No. 404. 


39 Corinth, XII, pl. 24, No. 290. ks 
31 The others are: erinaceus auritus (large-eared) and erinaceus aethiopicus (from the African 


desert), shown on Egyptian faiences. For full bibliography, see O. Keller, Die antike Tierwelt, I, 
pp. 17 ff. and andworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens, IV, s.v. Igel, cols. 668 ff. 
82 Cf. the Amphiaraos Krater, Pfuhl, /@ alerei und Zeichnung, fig. 179. 
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successors.”® The Aristotelean corpus adds to his accomplishments the ability to adjust 
the entrances of his burrow to the direction of the wind.** More clever even than this 
is the trick reported, so far as I know, first by Pliny (NV.H., XXXV, 155): Praeparant 
hiemi et irenacei cibos ac volutati supra iacentia poma adfixa spinis, unum amplius 
tenentes ore, portant in cavas arbores. ‘‘ The hedgehogs also prepare food for winter 
by rolling on windfall apples, which stick to their spines, and holding one more in 
their mouths, they carry them into hollow trees.” A similar, but more detailed account 
of this undertaking is given by Plutarch (Moralia, 971F, ff.) : ““ Even cleverer (than 
the trick of rolling up into a ball) is the hedgehog’s providence for his cubs. In the 
late autumn, creeping under the vines and shaking with his feet the grapes from the 
clusters, to the ground, he rolls around on them and takes them up on his spines. To 
all of us who have seen him, he has often offered the appearance of a creeping or 
walking bunch of grapes. Thus filled up, he goes off, loaded with harvest. Then 
going down into his burrow, he turns it over to his cubs to take from him as stewards, 
for their use.” 

It is perfectly clear, then, that our little hedgehog has been loading himself with 
winter provender. What are the fruits affixed to his spines? The stem and the 
blossom end are alternately shown.** The lateral groove clearly indicates a definite 
fruit, which cannot be either the apple or the grape. The most likely fruit seems 
to be the fig, which is characterized by splitting into a marked lateral indentation. 

Despite the mention in literature of this amusing habit of the hedgehog, no other 
representation, to my knowledge, exists from Greek times. Faience figures of hedge- 
hogs are common in Egypt, particularly in the Saite period. These were imitated by 
Ionic and Corinthian potters, but they show only spines, no fruit.** Much later, among 
Graeco-Egyptian terracottas, appear figures of pig-like hedgehogs covered with irregu- 
lar bumps, which probably represent spines, not fruit.® 

This same pig-like species 1s presumably that shown in a series of Roman rattles. 
Our hedgehog also contains loose pellets of clay, which may have been introduced in 
antiquity. These Roman examples, however, all have rounded bodies, large ears, short 
snouts, and curly tails, like those of hogs; they are covered with irregular protruber- 


33 Cf. B. E. Perry, Aesopica, I, Urbana, 1952, p. 490, No. 427. 

34 Aristotle, Anim., IX, 5. 

55 T owe this interpretation to Miss Christine Alexander. 

°° Miss Nora Scott of the Metropolitan Museum has kindly looked into the Egyptian evidence 
for me, but she has found none, either in art or literature, that implies the gathering of fruit on the 
spines. See in general for the early period O. Keller, loc. cit.; M. I. Maximova, Les Vases plastiques 
dans Vantiquité, Paris, 1927, pp. 101 ff., pl. VII, No. 24; pl. XXXII, No. 121; pl. XX XIX, No. 147; 
pl. XL, No. 148; Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 74, note 9; p. 176, fig. 79. 

*7P. Perdrizet, Les Terres cuites grecques d’Egypte de la collection Fouquet, Nancy-Paris- 
Strasbourg, 1921, p. 148, pl. CXX, Nos. 1,6,7(?) (Cat. Nos. 406-408). Perdrizet identifies the 
creatures as the long-eared species of hedgehog (Erinaceus auritus). 
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ances filled by bits of colored glass. A typical example is shown on our Plate 19.* 
This rare class of figure has been linked by Lullies, following Robert Zahn, to a class 
of early Roman pottery that imitates the precious pocula gemmata in its ornamentation 
with gems of glass paste, set aw cabuchon in barbotine decoration. These small jewel- 
like cups all come from Italy.** The only figurines known to me from this class are 
those of porcine creatures, which have previously been identified as hogs.*” But com- 
parison with the Graeco-Egyptian figures mentioned above and with a photograph of 
the animal itself, implies that a hedgehog might be intended.’ Not only is there no 
plausible explanation for the presence on hogs of litter and fruit, which are easily 
understood on hedgehogs,” but the modelling of the head, though formal on all these 
examples, still shows one characteristic not proper to pigs, namely a sort of cornice 
over the eyes, beneath which the creature can draw in his head like a turtle, to retreat 
within the armor of his spines. This appears clearly on a Graeco-Egyptian example “ 
and lightly even on our Agora specimen. The fact that the Roman examples and ours 
were probably rattles also forms a link between them. 

Whether or not the Roman examples represent thieving hedgehogs, the story 
survived into mediaeval times. The earliest example known to me is in a ninth century 
manuscript of the Physiologus, where all manner of fabulous animal stories, some 
doubtless of ancient origin, are collected and illustrated.“* A clearer drawing, surpris- 


88 Metropolitan Museum Inv. 17.194.1893. For the photograph and the permission to reproduce 
it, I am indebted to Miss Alexander and the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum. L. 0.089 m. 
Published Froehner, Coll. Julien Gréau, p. 229, No. 1770; Warren E. Cox, Pottery and Porcelain, 

Bye, 
if 89 R, Lullies, Arch. Anz., LIII, 1938, cols. 465 ff. with bibliography. I owe this reference to 
Miss Alexander. 

40E. g. Walters, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Roman Pottery, pp. 9 ff., K 63 (L. 0.102 m.) of red ware; 
with raised leaves modelled on its back and insertions of blue glass; K 64 (L. 0.089 m.) similar, 
with knobs, like flattened fruit, filled with blue and green glass; Arch. Anz., XLII, 1929, col. 23, 
No. 66, fig. 24 (L. 0.085 m.), with modelled fruit and wheat on its back, filled with bits of glass. 

41 J. R. Crossland and J. M. Parrish, Wild Life in Our World, 1934, p. 182. The Handworter- 
buch des Aberglaubens also mentions, IV, col. 669, a hog-nosed type of hedgehog, but I have not 
been able to obtain a picture of this species. 

42, AC. Brehm, Sdugethiere, II, Leipzig and Vienna, 1890, p. 367 specifically mentions that 
hedgehogs roll in straw, hay, and moss, which they use for their beds. I owe this reference to Dr. 
William Heckscher. 

43 Perdrizet, Terres cuites Fouquet, pl. CXX, 1 (No. 406) and p. 149. 

44H, Woodruff, “ The Physiologus of Bern,” Art Bulletin, XII, 1930, p. 249, fig. 36. I owe this 
reference and much help to Miss Rosalie Green of the Index of Christian Art at Princeton Uni- 
versity. Cf. M. D. Anderson, Animal Carvings in British Churches, Cambridge, 1938, pp. 38 f., fig. 
15 (a hedgehog, covered with apples, at New College, Oxford). Dr. William Heckscher has also 
enlightened me on the subject of the appearance and symbolism of the hedgehog in the Middle Ages, 
referring in general to G. C. Coulton, Art and the Reformation, New York, 1928, pp. 270 ff. The 
figure on p. 271 shows two hedgehogs climbing on vines and rolling on grapes and apples. This 
reference was given him by Dr. Erwin Panofsky. 
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ingly similar in appearance to our representation, comes from a psalter of the four- 
teenth century in the British Museum“ (Pl. 19). 

Naturalists have long argued about the accuracy of these accounts.” Just recently 
a study of the subject has been made by Dr. Maurice Burton in the Illustrated London 
News,*’ in which the number of apparently trustworthy accounts by eyewitnesses of 
today make him (and the reader) question scepticism. The only matter really in 
doubt is the intention of the animal in rolling on the fruit. That problem, however, 
does not concern us. What we find interesting is that this document from the fourth 
century B.c. shows a consciousness of zoological fable just at the time when Greek 
scientists were gathering vast corpora of natural phenomena that were to form the 
groundwork of later science. Consideration of the exactitude with which the mediaeval 
illustrations follow the descriptions by Pliny and Plutarch makes us sceptical of their 
origin in individual observation. We should probably regard the mediaeval pictures 
rather as evidence of the respect given classical literature at the time when the written 
word was revered above any single observation. Doubtless the texts were illustrated 
without a thought of verification. 

Nevertheless, the story became part of common folk-lore, for it is interesting to 
note that the workmen who found our figure instantly identified it as a hedgehog 
that had rolled on grapes. That grapes were the usual fodder in Greece we can tell 
from two charming poems in the Greek Anthology. These poems refer to hedgehogs 
which have been caught in the vineyard and dedicated to placate Dionysos, whose 
anger no Greek would wish to arouse (Anth. Pal., VI, 45, and 169). We might render 
the first into English: 


Bristling with sharpest of spikes and with arrogant pride, 

This fruit-stealing hedgehog was caught, rolling grapes on his spines. 
Now, as befits such a thief, he hangs crucified, 

Komaulos’ gift to great Bacchos, the lord of the vines. 


MIscELLANEOuS Pieces (Nos. 12-14) 


The lower part of a column shaft with its Ionic base (No. 12, Pl. 19) should be 
compared with the example from the Coroplast’s Dump (No. 69). The curve of the 
torus is similar, though the whole is less well modelled. It may have been intended 
for a leaning figure or it may have been merely votive. 


45 G. Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter, 1912, pl. 155. 
*6 Cf. Keller, op. cit., p. 19; Brehm, Sdugethiere, II, p. 367, asserts that the tale has often been 
doubted, but had been observed by Lenz. 
*" August 16, 1952, p. 264 and November 15, 1952, p. 821 with a picture taken from a tenth 
century manuscript showing hedgehogs rolling on fruit and carrying it into their burrows. 
ae - fe Pottier and Reinach, Néc. de Myrina, p. 572, Nos. 392 ff. I owe this reference to Mrs. 
tillwell. 
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Two, possibly three, examples of plastic lekythoi found in this deposit are par- 
ticularly interesting as coming from a dated Athenian context. This class of vase 
seems to have been a peculiarly Attic product which was first produced in the late 
fifth century and continued in great favor all through the fourth century. In this 
class of vase the Athenian coroplast began to show originality in the creation of 
sculptural types in clay. Preliminary studies of the subject indicate that the field offers 
rich possibilities for further investigations into the relationship between the work of 
potter, metal-worker, and coroplast at this creative period.*° 

The technique of these vases combines, in an ingenious manner, the qualities of 
both vase and figurine. The back, lip, and handle are usually treated like pottery, 
decorated in black glaze. The base, however, adjusts itself to the figurine, often taking 
on a double form or a spool base. The figure or scene is so modelled against the vase 
as to lend its body to receive the liquid. This figure or group of figures, often suffi- 
ciently elaborate as to make up a scene, is treated as a figurine, often with the addition 
of so much hand modelling as to seem entirely hand-made rather than mould-made. 
Added flying drapery, background, or ornaments, like rosettes or fruit, besides many 
details, like hair or objects held in the hand, tend to make the coroplast overexuberant. 
Likewise, touching the figure parts in color often leads him to excess. Certain of these 
lekythoi are positively baroque in fussy detail and in the richness of color and of 
gilding. The best, however, bear a close relationship to metal-work in the precision 
and finish of their modelling. These stand far above the ordinary figurines of the 
period and may have played a vital role during the middle of the fourth century by 
developing a taste for miniature sculpture in clay, thus forming a transition between 
the plastic vases that merely copy metal and those that ingeniously invent a new style, 
from which the delicate ‘““ Tanagras’”’ inevitably develop. More evidence for this 
development will be offered later. 

One piece from the Hedgehog Well (No. 18, Pl. 19) is almost perfectly pre- 
served. It is shaped like a cave, rendered in scallops, decorated fittingly by a grape- 
vine from which clusters hang. Within this cave of the nymphs stands the child 
Dionysos. The type is fairly common, showing Dionysos, as a child or youth, carrying 
grapes, cornucopia, or jug, with the phiale.”” These boys, or Dionysiac youths, are 
evidently about to pour a libation.” Our child, who is probably the godling himself, 


49 P. Knoblauch, Arch. Anz., LIII, 1938, cols. 338 ff. has sketched the subject and given full 
earlier bibliography. ; 

sap aig: ie ak LIII, 1938, p. 350, fig. 7; TK II, p. 245, 4,5 (= Walters, Cat. of Vases in 
the Brit. Mus., IV, p. 237, G5) and p. 272, 2 (= Cat. of Brit. Mus. Vases, IV, p. 237, G3) ; p. 198, 
3; p. 246 (winged versions, but similar). Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 162, fig. 72, No. 125 and 
fragments p. 164, fig. 75, Nos. 134-135. ; 

4 a perine te the god offering a libation, see the recent study, B. Eckstein-Wolf, Zur 

Darstellung spendender Gétter,” Mitt. d. deut. arch. Instituts, V, 1952, pp. 39 ff., particularly the 
list of the Dionysos type on vases, where, however, our child-god is not mentioned. 
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carries an oinochoe and a large phiale with eight petals in relief. The phiale is very 
large and seems peculiar in that the omphalos is low and that the eight large petals 
which decorate the bowl are shown convex rather than, as we should expect, concave. 
The same features, however, appear on phialai of the late fourth and early third 
centuries in Ptolemaic Egypt, where the Eastern form of low omphalos prevailed. 
It also appears in a form like ours on the frieze of the Arsinoeion of Samothrace of 
the early third century.” That these are phialai not just rosettes Luschey considers 
to be proved by their frequent use in alternation with boukrania.” It is interesting to 
see how our little figure echoes the contemporary fashion. 

This vase shows an interesting transition in styles. The child’s body is slim and 
rather tall, rendered as that of an ephebe, as on terracottas of the early fourth cen- 
tury.** It is not so well proportioned as the examples in the British Museum, G3 and 
G4, which have almost achieved a childish chubbiness. Our piece attains its child- 
like effect chiefly by increasing the size of the head, which is rendered as very round- 
faced. This seems almost the very moment when the coroplast has faced the problem 
of rendering children in a more accurate manner than was prevalent in the early fourth 
century, but he has not yet mastered the proportions. This change must come very 
shortly after the fall of Olynthos, where none of the children is realistically rendered, 
but where the squatting children already have plump bodies.** Our coroplast has also 
shown a charming feeling for scale, in making the child small within his great cave, 
a sophisticated device to win our tenderness for the little god, the cu~aoxounv Acovucor, 
who appears to us as in the Homeric Hymn, 

0 8 aééero matpos Exnrt 
avTpw ev evader perapiOuros aPavdrocww. 


Another scrap of a plastic lekythos (No. 14, Pl. 19) is tantalizing. We should 
very much like to know the type, which seems to be that of a figure seated on a rock. 
Only the right side and arm are preserved, with drapery flying out behind the arm 
in an arc, a favorite device in this class of lekythos. This particular fragment gives 
us a date for the type. Indeed, the third quarter of the fourth century seems to have 
been a period of great popularity for this class of plastic vase, for the Pnyx deposit 
of that date contained many examples.” 


°? H. Luschey, Die Phiale, Bleicherode am Harz, 1939, pp. 68 ff. Conze-Hauser-Benndorf, 
Archdologische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, Vienna, 1875, I, pl. LX1I. 

°° Cf. D. S. Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture, Cambridge, 1945, p. 210, note 1, a list 
of the early occurrence in architecture of the motive, seen also on grave reliefs, Mébius, Ornamenten 
griech. Grabstelen, pl. 39a. J. D. Beazley, J.H.S., LIX, 1939, p. 36 and fig. p. 37, a frieze of phialai 
and boukrania on a vase of the fourth century. 

** Not quite so slim as the Erotes of Olynthus, VII, pl. 34, but rendered on the same lines. 

55 FE. g. Olynthus, VII, pl. 56, Nos. 397-398. 

56 Cf. TK II, p. 199, 2,4,6; Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. : i 

57 Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, die 131 fi, Nee 119 7 Ey a Ne eas 
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MINIATURE VOTIVE POTTERY 


A number of miniature vases were also in the filling : two small, well made, black- 
glazed oinochoai and two similar palmette lekythoi,® and also unglazed miniatures: 
the base of what appears to be a thymiaterion like C.D. 87 (pl. 42) and two kantharoi, 
shown on our Plate 18.°° They have slightly more flaring lips than those from the 
Coroplast’s Dump (No. 86), and are a trifle squatter in proportions. 


CONCLUSION 


Although the figurines from this well are limited in quantity, they provide a 
pleasant variation from the routine types that were predominant in the Coroplast’s 
Dump. Only a few of the pieces from the well duplicate those from the Dump: the 
“ doll,” a draped female figure, and the column. One traditional type of head (No. 7) 
is similar to those found on the Pnyx. 

Otherwise, the types are original. The piece of drapery (No. 6) shows a begin- 
ning interest in folds and texture. Novel head types occur: the foreigner, presumably 
a northerner (No. 3), and the mask with its strange turban (No. 10). The plastic 
vase (No. 13), a fine example of its class, dates for us the beginning of the interest 
in naturalistic representation of the child, its actual proportions and its relation to its 
environment, as well as in the mystic appeal of its purity, all interests that developed 
intensely in Hellenistic times. Finally, the hedgehog, unique for its period, attests to 
the humor and invention of a coroplast who went for inspiration not to the well-worn 
moulds of his teachers, but rather to the nursery tales or country sights of his youth. 
All these novelties in a field that hitherto had clung close to the old traditions show 
that new spirit of curiosity and zest for innovation that stimulated every alert Greek 
during the days of Alexander. 

The only deity of whom the figurines give any indication is Dionysos. The plastic 
vases, the hedgehog (probably a toy), the Silen (? No. 2) and the mask (No. 10) may 
all have been intended for the Dionysiac cult. It is tempting to suggest that they may 
have come from a sanctuary of Dionysos in the neighborhood. But in view of the 
paucity of evidence for either the relation of figurines to cults or for a sanctuary in 
that region, we had best make no attempt to explain these peculiar pieces. Their chief 
value to us is their association with other pieces of the period and the light that they 
throw on the subjects and styles that were predominant among coroplasts during the 
third quarter of the fourth century B.c. 


58 P 12727 and 13557; P 12725 and 12815. 
b915.(P 12726) H. 0.021 m., D. 0.043 m. 


162¢P 13550) 1H. 0.03 m., D. 0.05 m.~ . 
Both are intact except for one handle. Fairly neatly made of reddish buff clay. 
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CATALOGUE 


This catalogue follows the form that was adopted for the publication of the Coroplast’s Dump.*® 
The clay, unless otherwise stated, is the usual Attic pinkish buff. The fabric is like that of the 
previous publication. White sizing originally covered all the figurines and is not specifically men- 
tioned in the catalogue. Surviving color is noted where it is preserved. In subsequent articles, 
the numbers of this catalogue will be preceded by the letters H.W., to denote the Hedgehog Well. 


Jointed Figure 
1 (T 1730) Nude Female “ Doll.” Pl. 18. 

P. H. 0.059 m. From depth 6.00 m. Brown- 
ish buff clay. Made in two moulds. Back care- 
fully modelled. 

Most of the torso preserved, from the neck 
to the thighs. Pierced at the shoulders for 
articulated arms. 


Male Figures 


2 (T 1824) Fragment from a Male Draped 
Bieure. PIl18. 

P. H. 0.063 m. From the dump. Left edge 

finished off. Inside roughly finished by fingers. 

Fragment of the torso to the waist of a 

bearded man, wrapped in a cloak which covers 
his bent right arm. 


3 (T 1821) Male Head. Pl. 18. 

P. H. 0.047m. From the dump. Made in 
two moulds. Back flat. Tip of pilos broken 
away. Traces of pink paint on the face. 

The head of a man with a squinting right eye 
and drooping moustache, wearing a cloak and 
a high hat with rolled brim. 


Female Figures 


4 (T 1823) Standing Female. Pl. 18. 


P. H. 0.083 m. From the dump. Made in 
two moulds. Back rounded. 

The torso, from the neck to the knees, of a 
standing girl wearing a high-girt chiton with 
long overfold and holding a bird against her 
breast with her left hand. 


5 (T 1868) Fragment: Seated Female. Pl. 18. 


Max. dim. 0.048 m. Left side of mould-joint 
preserved. 


6° Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 158 ff. 


A left hand emerges from under an himation, 
resting on the left draped knee of a seated 
female figure. 


6 (T 1867) Fragment: Draped Thigh. Pl. 18. 
Max. dim. 0.077 m. Right joint of mould 
preserved. 
The draped right thigh to just below the 
knee of a female figure. 


7 (T 1822) Female Head. Pl. 18. 


P. H. 0.047m. From the dump. Made in 
two moulds, then stuffed with clay. 

The head of a woman wearing stephane and 
earrings. Her hair falls in long locks on her 
shoulders. 


8 (T 1820) Female Head. Pl. 18. 

P. H. 0.042m. From the dump. Forehead 
chipped. Back of head unworked; solid. Traces 
of red paint on the hair knot. 

The head of a woman wearing large earrings. 
Her hair is drawn up in a peak over the fore- 
head behind which it is tied up in an erect knot 
of loose hair. 


9 (T 1866) Female Head. Pl. 18. 


P. H. 0.042m. Front mould-made; back 
carelessly filled out by hand. Solid. Gashed 
on the left side of the face. Features badly 
rubbed. 

The head of a girl wearing short hair and a 
wide fillet over her forehead, over which is 
bound a second fillet with knobs (fruits ?). 


Mask 


10 (T 1819) Female Mask. PI. 19. 


H. 0.05m. From the dump. Hollow. Face 
mould-made; top finished by hand. Two sus- 
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pension holes in the top of the head. Chip off 
back. Traces of red paint on the mouth. 

Mask of a female head, wearing its hair 
bound with broad fillets as in a turban, on top 
of which rests a wreath of flowers and tri- 
angular leaves with flowers over the forehead. 


Animal 


11 (T 1731) Hedgehog. Pl. 19. 


H. 0.042 m., L. 0.077 m., W. 0.045 m. From 
depth 6.00 m. Traces of thick white paste dis- 
colored to dull black on back and of yellow on 
some of the knobs. Feet and one of the knobs 
missing. Tail, which curled against the body, 
broken off. Vent hole beneath. Loose clay 
inside. 

The figure of a hedgehog, his eyes and nos- 
trils indicated. His spines indicated by low 
irregular ribbing. Over his body, also, in three 
rows were originally ten hemispherical knobs, 
representing fruit, alternately cut with a deep 
groove and pierced with a round hole. Hes- 
peria, VIII, 1939, p. 242, fig. 42; Illustrated 
London News, July 9, 1938, p. 59. 


Miscellaneous 


12 (T 1869) Fragment of Column. PI. 19. 
P. H. 0.052 m., Diam. of shaft 0.015 m. Solid. 


Upper part broken away. Bottom finished off 
smooth. 

Shaft and base of Ionic type column with 
large upper and smaller lower torus. 


Plastic Vases 


13 (P 12822) Plastic Lekythos: Dionysos in 
a Cave: Pl. 19. 


P. H. 0.095m., W. 0.062m. From depth 
6.00 m. Made in two moulds. Back rounded. 
Neck of vase broken away; bottom open; base 
detached. One bunch of mould-made grapes 
missing from right side. Back covered with 
dull black glaze much rubbed off. 

The child Dionysos, wearing a high soft cap, 
a chlamys hanging down his back, and boots 
(?), and carrying a jug in his right hand and a 
phiale in his left, stands in a cave, around the 
face of which hang clusters of grapes. Hesperia, 
VIII, 1939, pp. 242 f., fig. 43. 


14 (P 13573) Fragment of Plastic Lekythos. 
PL 19: 

Pee 007200e Pe W 0.039 ma). U,040 ti 
Front and back both seem hand-made. Black 
glaze on the back. 

A fragment from the right side of the vase, 
preserving the extended right arm of a figure 
seated on rock, with drapery behind it. 


C. THE DEMETER CISTERN 


The second group to be considered in this article, from what we shall call the 
Demeter Cistern, contains only a few figurines, but these claim our attention by their 
peculiar character. Along with these, for their better elucidation, we shall include also 
several similar pieces that help to build up our understanding of the group in question. 


GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE DEPOSIT 


In February and March, 1932, a small cistern was cleared at the northwest foot 
of the Areopagus, some 200 meters to the west of the Coroplasts’s Dump, not very 
far from the Hedgehog Well.’ It had evidently belonged to one of the small houses 
in that thickly populated residential district. That sculptors lived near by is attested 


1 Designated during excavation as Section =T, Cistern at 9/B; on the new city grid plan as 
F 16 1. It was excavated by the writer. 
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by the presence in the filling of two unfinished works roughly blocked out of re-used 


marble.” 

The chamber, lined with the usual waterproof cement, was roughly rectangular 
at the bottom, measuring north side 1.25 m., east side 1.80 m., south side 2.06 m., west 
side 1.70 m., and reaching a maximum depth of 3.80 m. Except for a small intrusion 
of the third and fourth centuries after Christ, which filled the mouth, the contents of 
the cistern were homogeneous, consisting of household rubbish and 22 coins, of which 
only one was legible, dating ca. 294 B.c.° 


CHRONOLOGY 

The coin seems to set the lower limit on the material found within this cistern. 
The lamp fragments all belong to fourth century classes.* The pottery includes wares 
that are characteristic of the period just after the middle of the fourth century B.c. 
but probably not reaching down to the end of the century. As is so often the case, 
it antedated the coin found with it.’ A selection of characteristic examples of the 
latest types of vases is shown on Plate 20.° 


2S 195, Mother of the Gods. See below, p. 105 and S 201 Relief Head. 

8 T owe the dating of this coin to Margaret Thompson. 

#1417 (Howland Type 25B’, which is very close to L 4529 from the Coroplast’s Dump) ; 
L429 (Howland Type 25A); L 635 (Howland Type 26A). These references are to the types of 
lamps set up by Richard Howland, which are to appear soon in his volume on the Agora lamps. 

eCtebespend, «41, 1952,p. 121, note 21. 

6 T owe this selection and the analysis of the pottery to the kindness of Lucy Talcott and of Peter 
E. Corbett, who is at present engaged in studying the fourth century pottery from the Agora. They 
supplied the following descriptions of our Plate 20, left to right. 

1. Bowl, everted rim. Pl. 20, a. 

Inv. P 262. H. 0.035 m., D. at lip 0.088 m. 

Small piece missing from rim. Ring foot with groove in resting surface. Rouletted circle on 
floor. Glazed all over, mottled red to black and in part peeled. 

2. Kantharos, moulded rim. PI. 20, b. 

Inv. P 2552. H. 0.11 m., D. at lip 0.095 m. 

Part of rim and wall and of one handle restored. Scraped line at the junction of the two 
mouldings on the lower part of the foot, and the groove in the resting surface scraped. Black to 
red-brown glaze, in part peeled. 

By analogy with kantharoi with plain rims, this piece belongs to the last quarter of the fourth 
century, but probably before the very end. 

3. Skyphos, Attic type. Pl. 20, c. 

Inv. P 318. H. 0.102 m., D. at lip 0.096 m. 

One handle restored. The resting surface reserved, and the space inside the ring foot, with two 
glaze circles at the centre. An X roughly scratched across this space. Glaze fired mostly red, with 
a pronounced stacking line; considerably peeled on inside and on upper part of outside. 

About the same stage of development as Inv. P 12480, from the Coroplast’s Dump. Advanced 
third quarter of fourth century, or just possibly last quarter. Compare Inv. P 1829, perhaps a shade 
more developed, from Hellenistic Group A (Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 319-320, fig. 5, A 26) ; probably 
not one of the very latest elements in the group. 
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TECHNIQUE 


In general, the technique of the figurines from this deposit is like that of the two 
preceding groups. Fewer votives and more unusual types, however, occur, suggesting 
that the coroplasts are beginning to shake off rigid traditions and are creating new 
types. Only one, much abraded, unidentified piece of a mould was found, of which 
the back is fairly smooth, with a tab. In addition, one other uncatalogued piece should 
be mentioned here: a ball of clay, entirely unworked, but crowned with a thick, stippled 
wreath (like C. D. 70). The outer layer, on which the face of this head was worked, 
has evidently been broken away. 

For the chronology of style, this group offers no significant data. The depth at 
which the pieces were found seems to have no bearing on their relative dating. The 
variation in the condition of the fragments, on the other hand, does seem related to 
their original date of manufacture. The most worn, Nos. 1, 12, 4, 5 a and b, 7, 11, 
are just those for which we would argue an early date from both type and style. But 
the well-preserved figure of the boy (No. 10), the grotesque (No. 2) and the charming 
head (No. 6) are well advanced stylistically. Three other pieces (Nos. 3, 8, 9), 
which still have fairly fresh surfaces and retain traces of the white slip, are less easily 
classified, but they do not offer any contradictions. The more advanced pieces cer- 
tainly do not seem out of key with the best from the Hedgehog Well. We have moved 
almost imperceptibly from the conservative mood of Olynthos to the more vigorous 
and imaginative spirit of the end of the fourth century. Although there are no exact 
duplicates with the preceding groups, the general effect is homogeneous. We can 
only express our amazement at the variety presented by these small cross-sections of 
the coroplast’s line during this period. 

The subjects in this group of figurines indicate that the source was connected 
with a sanctuary of which the nature will be discussed in the conclusion. 


TYPES AND SUBJECTS 
JoinTED FicurEs AND RELATED Pieces: Nos. 1-3 


Three fragments belong to the class of “dolls ” that were also numerous in the 
preceding groups. No. 1 is unlike No. 1 of the Hedgehog Well, in that it shows almost 
no curve from the shoulder to the waist and no modelling of the ribs or stomach. It 
is more like the older types ‘ and probably was long-discarded before it found its way 


into the cistern. 


4. Bowl-shaped cup-kantharos. Pl. 20, d. 

Inv. P 2550. H. 0.078 m., D. at rim 0.10 m. 

Part of rim and wall restored; the handles missing. Scraped line at junction of two mouldings 
on foot; shallow groove in reserved resting surface. Mottled red glaze. 

The shape of the base indicates a date in the late third quarter of the fourth century, or early 
in the last quarter. 


7Cf. K. M. Elderkin, A.J.A., XXXIV, 1930, p. 461, fig. 8; Corinth, XII, pl. 9, No. 130. 
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No. 2 (PI. 21) is also a “ doll,” but of an unusual sort. It had articulated arms; 
the legs, on the other hand, are pressed tight together in standing position. It repre- 
sents a grotesquely obese woman, whose head, to judge from the break at the neck, 
may have drooped forward on her chest, as in a similar example in the Louvre.* 

That these obese figures, like most other “ dolls,” represent hetairai seems highly 
probable.° Tatooing, the mark of the foreign slaves, is shown on the shoulders and 
chest of a well-preserved example in the British Museum * (Pl. 21). This figure also 
wears a necklace with pendants and huge earrings; a gay fillet ties her hair into the 
lampadion coiffure, which was popular during the earlier fourth century. These orna- 
ments are supplemented by a smile and by the epideictic gesture with which she unbinds 
her breasts. Her action is explained by comparison with a fully preserved example 
from Thisbe, which shows an obese woman unbinding her breasts in the manner of 
Aphrodite and brides.“ The band, variously called the orpdduov, Keords, Tavia, inas, 
a7ddeop0s," is usually described by scholars as shown being bound around the breasts, 
but the provocative way in which Myrrhina in the Lysistrata, 931, removes her 
strophion confirms the implications of the gesture of the British Museum example. 
The terracottas must caricature some more serious composition, presumably in 
bronze.” Other figures of obese women caricature other well known types of, for 
example, Aphrodite and Eros. Miss Haspels has pointed out this predilection for 
caricature in her publication of an amusing figure in Athens.** Two ribald caricatures 
of Eros may also be cited. One, from the Agora (T 1403; Pl. 21),’° represents an 


* J. Schneider-Lengyel, Griechische Terrakotten, Munich, 1936, fig. 83 (H. 0.13 m.). 

*I have discussed this subject fully in Hesperia, Suppl. VII, pp. 114 ff. Our piece from the 
Demeter Cistern is mentioned in note 131, where it is dated too early. For a graphic picture of an 
hetaira like ours returning from a party, see J.H.S., LX VII, 1947, p. 14, fig. 2; note that she also 
wears pointed slippers with heels; cf. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, p. 115. 

*° Walters, Brit. Mus. Cat. of Terracottas, C 243. “ From Tanagra.” (H. 0.19 m.). Gray clay 
with slip burned to a frit-like condition. The arms from the elbows down are restored, probably 
correctly. TK II, p. 456, 7. I am indebted to Mr. R. A. Higgins and to the Trustees of the British 
Museum for permission to examine this and other figurines and for the photograph, reproduced on 
Plate 21. 

“TK I, p. 456, 6 = Ed. ’Apy. 1895, p. 188. Cf. Ibid. pp. 187 f.; TK IL, pr2i5,’7/and ise 
also Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World, I, p. 246, pl. XXXIV, 2, 
a prostitute exhibiting herself. 

12 Pollux, Onom., VII, 65 ff. 

** Pottier and Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 296 ff. show that this motive is confined, 
with sure feeling, to the minor arts. 

4“ Terracotta Figurine,” Bulletin van de Verenining . . . antieke Beschaving, Leiden, 1951, 
pp- 54ff., a figurine of a fat woman in the pose of Aphrodite Anadyomene. Cf. a kneeling obese 
figure from South Italy in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which seems to caricature the 
Doidalsas type of crouching Aphrodite. 

* From Section AA, in a modern filling. P. H. 0.065m. The technique and style point to a 
well advanced Hellenistic date. For similar Erotes, cf. Lawrence, Later Greek Sculpture, ples 
other Agora specimens will be published later. 
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enormously fat naked woman who wears only a scarf of drapery twisted around her 
hips and looped up at both sides exactly as it is worn by Erotes and Hermaphrodites 
of the Hellenistic period. The presence on a fat woman of this obviously male costume 
must have struck the Greeks as ridiculous. The same type of joke is shown in a 
figurine of a drunken obese woman in Boston, who wears her hair in a central plait, 
the usual coiffure of little girls and boys and of the child Eros (Mus. of Fine Arts 
Inv. 01.7895). It is a question whether these figures actually caricature well known 
works of art or whether they represent old hetairai, who entertained the guests by 
dancing burlesques on the solemn poses of famous statues and paintings. 

Such later ribaldries are elaborations on the theme of obese figures; actually, our 
example from the Demeter Cistern must be among the earliest. Its rigid pose and 
unmodelled back place it among the technically earlier group, such as the actors, Nos. 
43 and 44, of the Coroplast’s Dump. Nor is the fabric much different from that of 
the same deposit. Neither is there a suggestion of flexibility or of sculptural manner 
in its style. We might easily regard this figure as the ribald invention of some imagi- 
native coroplast. Actually, however, the creator of this appalling comment on Athen- 
ian womanhood was modelling from life and following, with amazing fidelity, the 
horrible truth. His work can now be diagnosed as a clinical specimen. We have only 
to compare the proportions, the contours, the folds of flesh of our fourth century 
figure with those on the photograph of a medical survey to concede, with astonishment, 
thesmiastery of the Greek coroplast (Pl. 21).% It is significant that this accurate 
observation of anatomical detail on the part of the coroplast is to be dated at the 
same time as the taking of plaster casts of the face in order to get life-like detail 
in portraiture “ and as the Hippocratic corpus was being embellished with treatises 
full of observations.”* 


18 T owe the photograph to the kindness of Dr. J. L. Angel of the Daniel Baugh Institute of 
Anatomy of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia. Dr. Angel found these Greek obese 
examples most interesting in connection with his studies of modern obesity. He considers these 
figures not pregnant, but merely obese. Dr. Chauncey D. Leake of the University of Texas Medical 
Branch at Galveston also examined the photographs for me and added the following note: “ None, 
in my opinion, indicate pregnancy. The Agora item (D.C. 2) suggests Frohlich-Cushing syndrome, 
which is a pituitary disorder and which also seems to be suggested in the case of Dr. Angel’s photo- 
graph (on Pl. 21). The pendulous breasts in this item, as well as in T 1403, suggest pathology. 
T 1403 indicates a smooth and large abdomen, suggesting ascites. It seems too much for pregnancy 
and too smooth and unfolded for simple obesity. Ascites usually results from cardiac or renal 
disease.” He considers that the British Museum example, C 243, does represent simple obesity. 
For previous studies of obesity in antiquity, see A. Laumonier, B.C.H., LXX, 1946, p. 315, pl. 


XIV, 3 with references. 
17 Pliny, N.H., XXXV, 153. Note also the realistic portrait study from the Hedgehog Well 


No. 3). 
wis Z Singer, The Legacy of Greece, Oxford, 1942, p. 217 remarks that the treatise on anatomy 
was written “ perhaps ca. 330 B.c.” Edelstein, R. E., s.v. Hippokrates, Suppl. to vol. VI, 1934-5, 
col. 1316, merely lists this treatise among the non-Hippokratic pieces. 
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A leg froma sizable “ doll,” No. 3 (Pl. 20) can profitably be compared with C.D. 
7. and 7b. The foot from the Demeter Cistern, however, definitely droops in hanging 
position and the sole is unevenly finished. In size it is smaller; in style it shows more 
realistic modelling than those of the Coroplast’s Dump. It is therefore to be dated 
slightly later. A fragmentary articulated leg of the straight type, exactly like C.D. 
1 was found, but not catalogued. 


DrAPED FEMALE Ficures: Nos. 4-5 


A small draped fragment (No. 4, Pl. 20) finds parallels in the draped female 
figures of the Coroplast’s Dump, Nos. 19-20, and in the more advanced piece of the 
Girl with the Bird, No. 4, of the Hedgehog Well, which is not unlike it in the lower 
part. The dragging of the foot behind the body is a somewhat more advanced pose 
than that of the mid fourth century examples. It may well have belonged to one of 
our following heads. 

No. 5, a and b, probably both come from one figure representing a seated goddess, 
presumably the Mother of the Gods, holding phiale and tympanon. Similar pieces 
have been found at Corinth and at Olynthos.” These hold lions in the lap, but no 
trace remains of a lion on these Agora fragments.” On both these pieces, the phiale 
shows a small omphalos surrounded by thin rays, presumably representing the diary 
dxtwvwrds which is mentioned in Attic and Delian inscriptions of the mid fourth 
century.” 

FEMALE Heaps: Nos. 6-7 


No. 6 (Pl. 20), an extremely battered piece, gives an interesting cross-reference 
between the Demeter Cistern and the Coroplast’s Dump. It shows the round face, 
fat cheeks, and snub nose of the girl type which is common in the Coroplast’s Dump 
(e.g. Nos. 31-32). But whereas those seem to have been among the later pieces 
within their own context, this fragment looks to be among the earlier in this deposit. 
This overlap gives us a check on the relative dating of the two groups. 

The most attractive piece from the Demeter Cistern is the sizable head of a young 
woman (No. 7, Pl. 20), who wears her hair drawn up high above her forehead and 
parted down the center. At the back of the head are traces of an object, which had 
been supported by a crown of double plaits, of which a little remains. It may have 
been a votive object like those shown on PI. 22. The scale of this head is large, imply- 


19 Corinth, XII, pl. 35, No. 388 (described as of non-Corinthian dark red clay). Olynthus, IV, 
pl. 36, Nos. 355-356; XIV, pl. 59, No. 181. Cf. also larger fragment of a type identical to ours 
from a deposit of the second half of the fourth century (T 3105, P. H. 0.05 m.). 

20 But see below, p. 102, and Pl. 23. 

21 Cf. Luschey, Péuale, p. 26, fig. 32. 

2 The photograph of the front view is by Hermann Wagner. 
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ing a figure of ca. 0.28 m. in height. The carefully modelled features and richly 
retouched hair are unusually handsome for this period. 

In style, the head is more monumental than the “ Tanagras.” The features bear 
comparison with those of major sculpture. The forehead is triangular. The eyes are 
wide-open, sloping downward to the outer corners; the upper lip is slightly bowed. 
The face may be compared with those on late fourth century reliefs.» The peaked, 
yet parted hair seems to derive from the simple peaked coiffure of the early and middle 
fourth century,” but the part is evidently more advanced and ultimately develops into 
the characteristic coiffure of the “ Tanagras,” in which the hair springs up, high but 
loose, on either side of the part.” It must be contemporary with the earliest melon 
coiffure in which the plaits are wound forward on the head.”* The general head and 
face type finds a close parallel on a very large head that was found in an Agora 
deposit of ca. 300 B.c.*“ A large head from Corinth of about this same period, if a 
little earlier, shows the same eyes that slant downward at the outer corners, the same 
straight nose with wide nostrils, the same rather short mouth with equally thick lips 
and small rounded chin as those of our head from the Demeter Cistern.” Our head 
must be but slightly later than the mask No. 10 from the Hedgehog Well. The general 
head shape, with its extremely shallow crown, emphasizing the vertical, is also found 
on several heads of the latest period at Olynthos.** These are all evidently earlier than 
a bronze mirror relief dated ca. 300 B.c. by Ztichner, in which all these characteristics 
have been softened.” These various parallels serve to fix the date of our head fairly 
closely to the earlier part of the last quarter of the fourth century. It is a representa- 
tive of the large, rather monumental style of figurines that existed apart from the 
delicate ‘‘ Tanagras ” and seemingly belonged to another tradition.” 


23 E.g. Encycl. phot. de Vart, Louvre, III, p. 211. 

24 Corinth, XV, i, p. 101, on No. 8. 

25 Cf. B.C.H., XI, 1887, pl. V, No. 9, p. 438, No. 99 (from Elateia) and, later, Koster, pl. 45. 

26 Hesperia, X XI, 1952, p. 138. 

26° T 1213, Section Ir, Well i, late fourth century. 

27 Corinth, XIV, pl. 31, No. 3 (H. 0.243 m.). 

28 Bg. Olynthus, XIV, pl. 43, No. 126 A; pl. 45, No. 127 A. 

2° Griechische Klappspiegel, Jahrb. Erganzungsheft XIV, 1942, p. 75, fig. 38, KS 108. Note 
how the eyes of this figure are narrowing toward a squint. 

80 This style has been noted by Kleiner, p. 133, where he cites as an example from the Agora 
the sizable figure of a seated woman with a mirror in her lap, provisionally published in A.J Ae 
XXXVI, 1932, p. 389, fig. 8, (T 139), from an early third century context. It is with this class 
that Bernhard Neutsch, Studien zur Vortanagrdisch-attischen Koroplastik, XVII Jahrb. Ergan- 
zungsheft, Berlin, 1952, makes his attack on the vital problem of the réle played by Athens in the 
creation of the “ Tanagra style ” and Hellenistic coroplastics in general. The number of such pieces 
from Athens still remains small. I hope at some time to summarize the evidence from the Agora 
excavations on this important subject. See Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 158; Kleiner, Gnomon, 1953, 


DP: 00 f. 
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FEMALE RiruaAt Ficures: Nos. 8-9 


The most interesting pieces from the Demeter Cistern are those that are con- 
nected with ritual activities. Since they can better be understood in connection with 
other examples of a similar kind, the class will be studied as a whole, but the extra- 
neous pieces will be referred to only by their inventory numbers. 

To begin with the two examples from the Demeter Cistern itself, the first isa 
small head (No. 8, Pl. 20). It represents a woman wearing her himation drawn 
over her head and across her mouth, leaving only the nose and eyes visible. Such 
veiling is suitable for the bearer of sacred objects, although it was not apparently 
essentially a ritual costume.** On top of her head, this lady carries a strange object, 
like a large disk wrapped in a napkin from which a tall central protrusion has been 
broken away. I know of no exact parallel. A figure in the British Museum, from 
Kyrene, bears on her head a disk of relatively the same size and thickness, but the 
top is smooth, with only a slight boss in the center.** Another head from the Agora 
(T 1623, Pl. 22) carries a somewhat similar thick disk upon its plaits.** It was found 
very near the Eleusinion in a late Hellenistic deposit. Though this object is smaller, 
it is clearly related to that on our head from the Demeter Cistern and may indicate 
that the cult for which this object was carried was Eleusinian. 

With our present knowledge, it seems impossible to identify the object on the 
head of our small piece. It might possibly be a ritual cake wrapped in a cloth, a cake 
of the type referred to on inscriptions as wézavov dpOdvdadov or in literature as 
ép0oardra.*”’ These cakes were commonly offered in the Eleusinian Mysteries. 

Our second head (No. 9, Pl. 22) carries on her head a tall object, for which there 
are many parallels. Miss Richter has convincingly identified it as a sacred basket, 
probably a xavodv, made of metal to hold ritual objects, very possibly the image of the 


31 The photograph of the front view of this head on Pl. 20 is by Hermann Wagner. 

82 For veiling, A. Heydemann, “ Verhtllte Tanzerin,” IV Hallisches Winckelmannsprog., 1879, 
pp. 14f.; C. Galt, “ Veiled Ladies,” 4.J.4A., XXXV, 1931, p. 393. 

88 Brit. Mus. Cat. Terracottas, C 812 = TK II, p. 77, 3 (H. 0.153 m.) ; see Plate 22. Walters 
calls this object a hat, but it is far thicker and wider than any hat known to me. The veil hanging 
over the back, as it hangs on ritual objects, is also unknown to me as an adjunct of a hat. It is 
interesting to compare the piece with our No. 4, which shows similar stance and the long overfold 
and which also may well come from a ritual figure. I owe this photograph to the kindness of Mr. 
R. A. Higgins and the Trustees of the British Museum. 

*4 From Section AA near the Circular Building. Ruddy brown clay. P. H. 0.048m. A female 
head wearing her hair in melon coiffure with two plaits wound round the head to support a thick 
circular disk from which a stout central projection has been broken away. One other head from 
the Agora wears the hair in the same manner and has the back of the head broken away in such a 
way as to suggest that it too carried a votive object: T 2127, from a context of the third century 
B.C., unpublished. 

%°1.G., II’, 1367, lines 10, 13 etc., on Eleusinian ritual. Euripides, Helena, 547, TUpBov *mi 


Kpyrid’ éumipous 7’ 6pPooraras ; 6pfoordra defined by Pollux as “‘ iepod dprovs eiSos.” 
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deity.®* It is also frequently shown in connection with weddings and with the worship 
of Aphrodite. It is also carried by Pan and by Nike.*’ It must therefore be considered 
a ritual vessel for general use, but chiefly employed at women’s festivals. 

A real kanoun must have been made of metal, very probably gilded. A few may 
have been made in gold. It had three high handles, separated by cross-bracings. On 
the vases it is usually shown empty or with a fruit or two on the bottom. On certain 
terracottas, including the Agora example, a figure in relief appears beneath the arch 
of the front handle. Other kana of this type come from eastern Greece. Two of these *® 
show dancers, wrapped in flying draperies; another in Copenhagen may be of the 
same type, while a series from Lindos presents a standing figure, which Blinkenberg 
considers to be Athena Lindaia.*® Ours is of still another type, the goddess with 
upraised arms, standing on a base. The base would certainly suggest a cult statue. 
The type with upraised arms is that of the earliest representations of deities and their 
votaries. It is perhaps not without significance that the most important Athenian 
representation of this type was found not far from the Demeter Cistern itself, a 
plaque of the seventh century B.c.*° Not only is the gesture of the little figure on the 
kanoun similar to that of the figure on the early plaque, but even the outline, with its 
bell-shaped skirt, is strikingly alike. Possibly both these figures go back to the inspira- 


°° Furtwangler, F.R. on pl. 78,2, p. 100, called the object a brazier for burning incense, but his 
identification has not met acceptance. L. Deubner, “ Hochzeit und Opferkorb,” Jahr., XL, 1925, 
pp. 215 ff. identified this object as a xavotv ép0dv. G. M. A. Richter, 4.J.A., XI, 1907, pp. 422 ff. 
and XXX, 1926, pp. 422 ff. summarizes the earlier literature. In Red Figured Vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum, 1936, p. 216 she concludes that these baskets contained sacred objects that were 
carried through the streets in processions. To Miss Richter’s list of examples, I might add the 
following : 

Athens, Pnyx Excavations, No. 100, fragment of a pyxis lid showing a woman seated with a 
kanoun on her knees; a second woman advances, holding out a string of beads or branch with which 
to decorate it. It is to be published shortly in Hesperia, Supplement X, by Barbara Philippaki to 
whom I owe this information. 

Athens, Vlastos Collection, Semni Karouzou, “ Eine Choenkanne der Sammlung Vlastos,” 
Festschrift Rumpf, 1952, pp. 119 ff., pl. XXIX. This is the unpublished example mentioned by 
Miss Richter, Ath. R. F. Vases, p. 215, note 5. I owe this reference to Mrs. Karouzou. 

See recently, H. Metzger, Les Représentations dans la céramique attique du IV siecle, Paris, 
1951, pp. 350 ff. 

Another example will appear shortly in a new C.V.A. volume of the National Museum, Athens, 
kindly shown me by Mrs. Karouzou. . 

87 Deubner, of. cit., p. 212 lists the cava vuzpuxa mentioned on the inscriptions dealing with the 
temple treasures. Pan: A.J.A., XVII, 1913, pp. 206.1) Nike) C.17-4., Palermo, Mus. Nat., 1) 
III-1-c, pl. 28, No. 1. 

38 Brit, Mus. Cat., A 388, pl. XIV; Heuzey, Fig. ant. de terre cuite du Louvre, pl. 16 bis,3 = 
PRL 158, op. 

89 Breitenstein, Cat. Dan. Nat. Mus., pl. 7, No. 59. Lindos, I, Petits objets, pp. 706 ff., Nos. 
3014-3016, pl. 140. C. Blinkenberg, “ L’Image d’Athana Lindaia,” Kgl. Danske Videnskabernes 
Selskab. Hist.-filolog. Meddelelser, 1, 2, Copenhagen, 1917, pp. 2 ff. 

40 Hesperia, I1, 1933, pp. 604 ff., No. 277. 
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tion of an ancient image of the sort that Pausanias often mentions. Ii so, the prox- 
imity of their places of finding implies that the sanctuary that housed them originally 
was one and the same. We must leave this interesting speculation for our later 
discussion of the whole subject.” 

That this little figure in relief is connected with the cult for which the kana were 
carried seems self-evident, but it is not so clear just how the relief on our terracottas 
is intended to be interpreted. Blinkenberg considered that it was a reproduction ofa 
repoussé relief inserted in the gap under the handle of the metal vessel.” Excellent 
analogies are offered by the plaques that fill out the spaces between the legs of tripods.” 
Miss Richter, on the other hand, interpreted the figures not as reliefs under the 
handles, but as representations of the actual images of the deities intended to be 
thought of as carried inside and seen through the open metal work.“ The shape of the 
kanoun is indeed highly suitable for carrying in a procession images which are to be 
seen by the crowd and yet protected from their fingers. We know that images were so 
carried and we know of no representation of this period of a more suitable vessel 
for their accommodation. No other use can be hypothecated for it, as it is usually 
shown empty, decorated with branches, on the vase-paintings. On two unpublished 
lekythoi in the Hermitage, Miss Richter noted the kanoun resting on the ground and 
beside it, a small statuette, which seemed intended to go in it, to be carried by a girl, 
who was preparing for the procession. It is unfortunate that at the moment we cannot 
cite more definite evidence, but what we have tends to support Miss Richter’s theory 
that these kana were used to carry the images of deities in processions on their days 
of festival. 

Related to these two heads from our Demeter Cistern (Nos. 8-9), several other 
pieces from the Agora should properly be discussed here. They should help to cast 
light on the confusing problems of the identification of the cults with which the whole 
group is to be connected. It must be borne in mind that these pieces come from 
different contexts and must not be included in the chronological aspect of the subject. 

The first is a female head carrying a ixvov or winnowing basket (T 431, PI. 
22).*° It is to be dated somewhere around the end of the third century B.c. Two 
wreaths or stalks are curled in the bottom of the liknon; possibly they are intended to 
represent wheat. In the center rests a sizable bun with three divisions; it is probably a 
mrakods TpiaBrwpos.”” The conical object beside it might be a wupapis, often shown on 


41 See below, p. 105. 

422“T Image d’Athana Lindaia,” p. 56. 

48 E.g. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes, pl. L. 

* Ath. R. F. Vases, p. 216. 

4° From Section @, filling of the Middle Stoa, i. e., before ca. 150 B.c. P. H. 0.06m. Traces of 
flesh color and of red and green on the fruits. 

*° For wAaxois cf. Suidas, s.v. dvdoraro. The modifier rpu¢Bdwpos is inferred on the analogy of 
éxtéBAwpos. Cf. Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. Pistor, fig. 5698, p. 496. 
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representations of cakes on offering trays.*7 These cakes were also probably those 
called vaord,** which were cone-shaped, made of raisins and almond paste. At the back 
of our liknon, lay two flat cakes, presumably whaxodvres, with their upper edges broken 
away. 

The use of a liknon as an offering tray is well known in the cults of Demeter and 
Dionysos.“ The winnowing-fan was inevitably associated from earliest times with 
agricultural ritual.’° Later its symbolic use as a vessel of purging was employed in 
other cults and in marriage-ceremonies. It is recorded that the liknon used in the 
service of Demeter carried a wAaxods and salt.** Our girl is obviously performing the 
function of carrying the liknon for the cult of a goddess.” Unfortunately, since the 
deposit in which our head was found was brought in with a general filling, it gives no 
direct clue as to what cult is involved. The natural inference is that the cult was that 
of Demeter or of the closely associated Mother of the Gods or Oriental goddess. 

One other liknon was found in the Agora, which seems to bear out that attribu- 
tion. It comes from a cistern on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios, just south of 
the railway cut. This is the figure of a goddess (T 1547, Pl. 22) wearing a polos, 
seated on a high-backed throne, holding a phiale in her right hand and a liknon on 
her lap.” The liknon contained objects, only one of which, a small round cake, survives. 
This particular type of seated goddess is clearly a creation of the fifth century.** But 
the hair and the soft modelling of the drapery of our piece betray a later date. The 
Olynthian parallels tend to place its manufacture in the fourth century B.c. Even at 
that, its discovery in a context probably of the late third to early second century 
is interesting, for it seems to have survived an unusually long time before it was 
discarded. 

The liknon was evidently added to this old type as an after-thought. That is, the 
type was established and frequently used in the shop before the coroplast thought 
to put on the liknon. He did not trouble to make a new model and new moulds, but 


47G. R. Davidson, Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, p. 109, No. 3. 

48 For nasta, see Pollux, VI, 75, but Athenaeus, III, 111, defines them otherwise. 

49 For its resemblance to an offering tray, cf. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, p. 156, No. 106, which 
contains the same offerings. Cf. B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, p. 311, fig. 30 (from the sanctuary of the 
Mother at Troizen). ee ; 

60 H. G. Pringsheim, Archdologische Beitrage zur Geschichte des eleusinischen Kults, Munich, 
1905, pp. 29 ff. gives a summary of the subject, still useful, though much developed by Jane Harrison, 
Prolegomena, 1908, pp. 517 ff. Cf. M. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion, Lund, 1950, pp. 
568 ff. where the Phrygian origin of the child Bacchos in the liknon is associated with the early 
Earth-Mother, Hipta. ; 

51'V, Magnien, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, Paris, 1938, p. 126. 

52 Hesychius defines the role: s. v. Aucvooredet : Aixvov otepavovpevos OpynoKedves. 

88 From Section AA, a cistern at 99/K. H. 0.19m., W. at shoulders 0.063 m. Much weathered. 


Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 352 f., fig. 38. 
fe Examples of the prototype: TK I, p. 74, particularly 6 and 7. Cf. Olynthus, XIV, pl. 44, 


Nos. 127 ff. 
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added the attribute by hand to an existing type. This would suggest that the use of 
the liknon on this type was something of an innovation. The addition of an attribute 
to give, as it were, a specific name to a generalized type, is in keeping with the trends 
of Hellenistic religion. We shall consider later the cults to which these figurines are 
to be related.” 

One other piece from the Agora belongs to this group of ritual heads. It wears 
a polos (T 1004, Pl. 23).°° That it is not the goddess herself is made clear by the 
twisted roll around the head, which is the sacred band or orpéduov. Nor is the face 
divine, but rather childish. Very possibly it is the face of Eros, to judge from a 
counterpart, said to come from Tanagra. This Eros is clashing cymbals; he wears 
the turreted crenellated polos of Kybele.” 

The polos of the Agora head is a high somewhat flattened segment of a cylinder. 
In the front a relief shows on very small scale a goddess seated frontally, with a 
phiale in her extended right hand and a tympanon held high in her left. A lion sits 
frontally to the left of her throne; to the right an attendant stands holding a long 
torch. Despite the scale and the dullness of the impression, it is clear that the goddess 
herself wears a low polos; she seems to hold a tiny lion in her lap. This is the type 
well established by late Hellenistic times, the period to which this head belongs, for 
Kybele or the Mother of the Gods.” 

In connection with these pieces we might note two minor fragments that were 
found in the Agora. One is a small polos (T 1962, Pl. 23)” probably intended for 
the head of a figure. The relief is illegible. 

The other is a tiny plaque or relief showing the goddess seated extending a phiale 
in her right hand (T 892, Pl. 23).° A tympanon rested along her left side, its front 
edge broken. It is clear that she too wears a polos from which a veil hangs down her 


55 See below, p. 102. 

86 From Section I on the lower slopes of the south side of Kolonos Agoraios, cistern, at 42/® 
in a late Hellenistic to early Roman context. P. H. 0.064m., H. of polos 0.027 m. The breaks 
indicate that the polos was draped at the top and sides by a veil. Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 204, note 1. 

57 Schneider-Lengyel, Gr. Terrakotten, fig. 97. (H. 0.012m.). A number of unpublished 
female heads wearing poloi, veiled, decorated, or crenellated are in the National Museum, Athens. 

58 General earlier type: TK II, p. 174; develops into the later types of p. 175. One of the best 
is p. 175, 1 = Wiegand and Schrader, Priene, fig. 367; Olynthus, XIV, pl. 59, No. 181, with 
bibliography. Cf. Jahrb., Suppl. IX, 1911, pl. XI for examples found near Pergamon in the 
sanctuary of the Mother of the Gods at Mamurt-Kaleh; similar examples have recently been found 
at Gordion and Troy. For a list of the type as found in Greece, see H. Graillot, Le Culte de Cybéle, 
Mére des Dieux, a Rome et dans lempire romain, Paris, 1912, pp. 505 ff. ; 

59 From Section OA, on the north slope of the Acropolis, in a pit in bedrock. P. H. 0.033 m. 
Finished smooth beneath, broken on top. Traces beneath of a wreath. Low relief in front with 
traces of red paint; no trace of a veil at the sides. 

6° From Section B, Bouleuterion Plateia, near the Metroon from a context of the first century 
after Christ. P. H. 0.052 m., W. 0.031 m. Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 204 f., note 1. 
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back. What was the function of this relief cannot be determined until we find a 
parallel. 

Finally, in our study of this type, a much more important piece must be taken 
into consideration. This is a sizable votive polos (T 1546, PI. 23). It was found near 
the figure of a goddess holding a liknon (T 1547, Pl. 22). This large polos represents 
the same type as is shown on the head of the child (T 1004, Pl. 23).° The tall cylinder 
stands on a flaring base which is treated lightly like fluting or folds.” It is crowned 
by two wreaths, the lower one stippled, probably to represent flowers, the upper both 
stippled and bound by a broad strophion. From under these wreaths flows a veil wide 
enough to cover the face of the cylinder if drawn across it. The cylinder itself is 
fashioned at the top beneath the wreath in open-work turrets or crenellations, evi- 
dently intended to be those of the wall-crown of the Asiatic city-goddess.* The body 
of the cylinder is divided into three zones which decrease in size toward the bottom 
and are divided from each other by raised fillets. The upper zone shows a scene like 
that on our smaller polos. A female figure sits on a high-backed throne in three- 
quarter view to the right. Her right arm appears to rest in her lap; no phiale is dis- 
cernible. In her left hand she holds an upright tympanon. On her head rests a polos 
itself apparently also wreathed, from which hangs down a veil. In front of the seated 
figure stands a female figure extending a torch in her right hand; behind the throne 
stands another woman, holding a round object, presumably a tympanon. The whole 
composition closely resembles that of the well known relief in Berlin © except that the 
phiale and the lion are absent. In the middle zone appear four figures, who are moving 
left, holding hands in a circular dance, toward another woman who holds a torch and 
faces toward the dancers. In the lowest zone, which is very sketchily modelled, 
five more figures are indicated, which appear, so far as one can make out, also to be 
dancers, tightly wrapped in drapery.* 

This polos is, so far as I know, unique in terracotta. Figurines wearing even 


61 From Section AA on the north slope of Kolonos Agoraios in a context of mixed material 
ranging from the late fourth to the second century B.c. H. 0.137 m., W. at the top 0.062 m. Pinkish 
clay with traces of blue color on the veil. Complete save for chips from the veil and one crenellation. 
Slightly concave with traces of attachment beneath. Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 352 f., fig. 39. 

62 See above, p. 98. 

63 Does this hem possibly represent drapery and should we consider the whole polos as an 
aniconic form of the goddess like the rudimentary Ephesian Artemis? 

64 Cf. the polos noted above, note 57. For the polos in general, V. K. Miller, Der Polos, die 
griechische Gotterkrone, Berlin, 1915; particularly for this type, pp. 46 ff. For veiled poloi on 
coins, F. Imhoof-Blumer, Kleinasiatische Miinzen, Vienna, 1901, II, pls. XII, XXVIII, etc. and 
G. Radet, Cybébé, Paris, 1909, pp. 68 ff., pls. Li . 

65 FR. Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern, p. 293, No. 2; A. Conze, “ Hermes-Kadmilos,” Arch. 
Zeit. XX XVIII, 1880, pp. 1 ff., pl. 1. This article also presents many close variants of this type. 

66 The drawing of this polos, made by Piet de Jong, is necessarily somewhat interpretive; the 
photograph should be closely studied in comparison with it. 
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undecorated poloi of this type are not common. This piece must represent a votive 
such as would be dedicated in a sanctuary. The original would have been metallic, 
ornamented with repoussé reliefs. Thin, gilded bronze, or even thin gold would be 
suitable for such an elaborate headdress. We may gather an idea of its probable 
appearance from a couple of crowns that were found in graves in South Russia. One, 
of gold, is of a kalathos shape, but not unlike our polos; the decoration shows an 
Arimasp attacking two griffins. It comes from a tomb, which, from its contents, has 
been identified as the grave of a priestess of Demeter. Even closer to ours is a thin 
plate of gold from a headdress that was found in a barrow by the head of a young 
woman. This plate was apparently cut down from a larger object, possibly more 
like our polos. It also was divided into three zones of relief. At the top, a single 
female figure is preserved; in the center, a chariot faces out; in the lowest zone, a 
magnificently dressed female figure sits frontally among five attendants. One offers 
her something on each side; two women stand behind. The side figures are obviously 
mutilated. What is especially interesting to us is the headdress of the central figure, 
which is a triangular polos, from which floats a long veil. Whether this lady is a 
queen or a goddess (I should prefer the latter identification), the parallel between 
this piece and ours is striking: they both represent a scene in which the polos figures 
ona polos. The polos must then be of decided importance in the cult. 

It is impossible to limit the polos to one definite deity. Muller has shown that it 
can be worn by Aphrodite, Artemis, Demeter, Hekate, Hera, Persephone, Nemesis and 
several others, chief of which is Kybele, or the Oriental Goddess, called by the Greeks 
the Mother of the Gods.” The latter usually wore the type of crenellated polos that 
developed late in Greek lands by a contaminatio of the Oriental polos, worn only by 
male gods, with the Hittite wall-crown, worn by the city-goddess. This is also worn 
by brides, who presumably took it from Kybele.” 

The remaining reliefs on our polos can also be referred to the cult of the Mother 
of the Gods. The middle zone certainly shows a circular dance, probably around a leader 
with a torch. Frenzied dancing formed, as we well know, part of the ritual of the 
worship of Kybele. Our figures can be compared with those of dancers on the sides 
of a large terracotta relief showing Kybele seated on her throne caressing her lion.” 


° EK. Minns, Scythians and Greeks, p. 425, fig. 315. 

88 Minns, op. cit., p. 218, fig. 120. 

°° Der Polos, pp. 56 ff. Cf. C. Robert, “‘ Archaologische Miszellen: Polos,” Sitzber. der Bayer. 
Akad, phil.-hist. Klasse, 1916, Abhand. 2, pp. 14 ff., who considers that Miiller has not proved that 
the term is a terminus technicus and that therefore it should be dropped from archaeological termin- 
ology. But, like many other terms that we have made more precise than they ever were to the Greeks 
the word is now accepted by archaeologists to refer to the object that we are discussing and its 
variants. 

70 Muller, op. cit., pp. 46 f. and 87 f. 

™ Furtwangler, Samm. Sabouroff, II, pl. CXXXVII; Harrison, Myth. and Mon., p. 48, fig. 11. 
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These dancers must be the devotees of the Goddess, the Pakapnméddou, or the xepvoddpor 
who performed the xepvoddpov dpynua, and the Tuptaviotpiac who took part in wild 
revelry in processions and in the sanctuaries of the Mother.” They sang the Opovic pods 
Pytp@ovs of a sort that Pindar wrote for the sanctuary next his house, where the 
revelries kept him awake at night.” 

Similar figures of three dancers holding hands in a ring, moving toward the left, 
appear on a fragment of a cornucopia of the Hellenistic period from the Agora (PI. 
23)." Such dancers are also shown on the polos worn by a kore which was found at 
Vouni.” They are lumpy little figures twisting in the dance, not unlike those on the 
lowest zone of the Agora polos. Gjerstad associates the cult of the Paphian Aphro- 
dite, to whom this statue was probably dedicated, with Aphrodite Ourania, who was 
in Roman times identified with the Great Mother.” 

One of the most important dances of the cult of the Mother was that which took 
place during initiation ceremonies. We are told that after undergoing teasing or 
hazing by the mystat, the initiate was enthroned and the initiators, the redodvzes, per- 
formed a dance around him.” Thus the initiate was identified with the god while the 
energy of the dance projected the divine force into him.” 

Our polos, indeed, may show just such a scene of initiation, with the mystes 
seated on the throne and the dancers below. I suggest this interpretation rather than 
that the upper scene shows the goddess herself because of the unusual absence both 
of the lion and of the phiale. These attributes are almost fixed elements in the iko- 
nography of the Mother during the later Hellenistic period, to which our polos belongs. 
The numerous small marble shrines found in Athens show her thus in the frontal 


72 For a summary of all that we know about the ritual of Kybele, see R.E., s.v. Kybele, cols. 
2259 ff. (Schwenn). 

73 EK. Hiller, “ Die Verzeichnisse der Pindarischen Dichtungen,’ Hermes, XX1, 1886, pp. 364 ff. 

74T 550. From a road filling in Section T, 94-98/K-KT. P. H. 0.095 m. Broken off at top and 
bottom. The context was mostly Hellenistic, with a little Late Roman. The soft light buff clay, 
with traces of yellow paint, probably for sizing of gilding, seems to be late Hellenistic. At the top, 
imbrication, presumably to suggest leaves protruding from the cornucopia. Rings surround the horn, 
which was presumably held by a large figure. The dancers appear in relief in the upper zone of 
decoration. 

7°, Gjerstad, Die Antike, IX, 1933, pl. 29==G. Hill, A History of Cyprus, I, Cambridge, 
1940, p. 218, Frontispiece (limestone, of the early fifth century B.c.). 

7 Op. cit., p. 75, note 4. 

77 Plato, Euthydem. 277 D: dmep oi év 7H reAeTH tév KopuBdvrwv, drav hv Opdvwow modot rept TodTOV 
dv dy péddwor Tedeiv. Kal yap exe xopeia Tis éori Kal maidid . . Dio Chrysostom, XII, 33: ciddacw ev ro 
Kadoupévo Opovicyd Kabicaytes Tods pvovpévovs of TedodvTES KUKAw TEpLyopeveELy. 

oe For full discussions of the initiation rites in the cult of Kybele and the related Korybantes, 
see Magnien, Les Mystéres d’Eleusis, pp. 191 ff. and Graillot, Culte de Cybéle, pp. 182 ff. These 
authors do not differentiate sharply between the initiations into various cults, believing, probably 
correctly, that the fundamental processes of initiation did not differ greatly among them. For 
the psychology of initiation, see A. D. Nock, “ A Cabiric Rite,” A.J.A., XLV, 1914, pp. 577 ff. I owe 


this reference to Professor Nock. 
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pose, just as she appears on the small terracotta polos which we have discussed.” 
However, as the mrystes identifies himself with the god, it is never possible to separate 
the two. At least, we are safe in associating our polos with the cult of the Oriental 
Goddess of Athens. 

What name shall we give this goddess as she appears in Athens? There is reason 
to associate the terracotta liknophoros (T 431) with the goddess holding the liknon 
(T 1547) and that goddess, because of the proximity of provenience, with the polos- 
crowned head (T 1004) and the votive polos (T 1546). The liknon is obviously the 
possession of that goddess who used it in the harvest, namely, Demeter. The polos, 
on the other hand, though worn in a modest form by Demeter, is, in the form on these 
terracottas, much more closely related to its Oriental prototypes. The scenes in relief 
upon both these poloi evidently refer to the cult of Kybele or of the Mother of the 
Gods. This apparent inconsistency, however, is not inexplicable. In the Metroon at 
Athens, Demeter and Kybele seem from the earliest days down into late Roman times 
to have been closely associated, if not identified. Inscriptions dealing with the Eleu- 
sinian cult were set up in the precinct of the Mother; kernoi, originally the little 
harvest-vessels for offerings to Demeter, were carried by those who performed a ritual 
dance for Kybele.®? Votive kernoi have been found in quantities around the Athenian 
Metroon." Very possibly as time passed, the goddess divided her functions, the old 
fertility goddess concentrating her activities within the Eleusinion and the Thesmo- 
phorion and the Phrygian goddess, brought in directly from Anatolia in the fifth 
century, taking up her abode in the Metroon. This analysis explains why our earlier 
figurine of the seated goddess appears to be more like Demeter, though it was found 
so close to the polos of later date as to be probably from the same sanctuary, which 
evidently in Hellenistic times was devoted rather to the aspect of Anatolian inspiration. 

We might note at this point that the place where the polos and the seated goddess 
with the liknon were found is too far from the Metroon, considering their excellent 
preservation, to have derived from that sanctuary. Nor is the north slope of Kolonos 
Agoraios near any known Demeter sanctuary. Pausanias offers an attractive can- 
didate for their place of origin. He says (I, XIV, 6-7), ‘‘ Above the Ceramicus and 
the Royal Colonnade is a temple of Hephaestus . . . Hard by (aAnotov) is a sanctu- 
ary (iepov) of Heavenly Aphrodite (Adpodizns Ovpavias)” (transl. Frazer). When 
the north slope of the hill above the modern railroad tracks was excavated in 1937-8, 
no clear indication of a sanctuary was found, but these two figurines were discovered 
in Hellenistic strata. We might tentatively suggest that they come from this sanctuary, 
which Pausanias and others associate with the Oriental goddess, who is the Greek 


7 Above, p. 98. Cf. a fragment found on the north slope of the Areopagus (T 2178, Pl. 23). 
P. H. 0.07 m., showing a variant type in clay. 

80 See above, p. 101. 

81 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 206 ff. 
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form of the ancient Semitic goddess of fertility and of the heavens, which control all 
fertility.” This goddess would probably be an humbler variant of the great goddess 
of the Metroon, who presided over the official cult. Aphrodite Ourania would, rather, 
appeal to the artisans who worked on the hillside ; She was brought in, very probably, 
by eastern metal-merchants who must have flocked to Athens at her most prosperous 
period. We need not be surprised by the apparent duplication in the sanctuaries and of 
functions of one deity. The ancient worshippers did not analyse, but accepted intui- 
tively the identity behind the variant forms which sprang up locally or through his- 
torical causes of which they knew nothing. The ordinary Athenian woman, intent 
upon her purpose of attaining all divine aid that was available from any source, 
domestic or foreign, would not select her dedications, but unconsciously, appreciating 
the fundamental identity of all fertility goddesses, would confuse aspects and names, 
even as today she worships these ancient deities gathered under the name of the 
Panagia. 
MALE Ficure: No. 10 


The one well preserved male figure is most interesting (No. 10, Pl. 24). The boy 
is very effeminate; the stomach is rounded and long locks hang on the shoulders. 
The cloak is wrapped around the hips in such a way as to support a short object, 
broken at the top and stippled to represent a rough surface, that is tucked into the 
crook of the left arm. This is clearly a Badxxos. The folds of the cloak on the right 
side are interrupted, showing that the arm, or some missing object, hung down at 
the right side. No scar remains on the thigh. The figure resembles that of youthful 
initiates as they are shown on vases, plastic lekythoi, and sculpture showing scenes 
from the Eleusinian Mysteries.” In all these representations, the initiates wear short 
cloaks and carry a tightly bound bundle of leaves or of wheat-stalks called a Baxxos. 
The bakchos is well known from its appearance on coins, vase-paintings, and sculp- 
ture.** It seems probable, then, that our terracotta represents a youthful initiate. The 
plump, almost childish contours of this boy are in accordance with the inscriptions 
that record the initiation of children along with their grandparents.” 


82 Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 128 f. Judeich, Topog. von Athen’, pp. 368 f. with bibliography. 

88 For the subject of initiation see Pringsheim, Arch. Beitr., pp. 20 ff., Magnien, Les Mystéres, 
pp. 153 ff. The closest parallels for our figure are collected in Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, III, 
pp. 245 ff., pls. XVII-XIX. For plastic lekythoi: TK II, p. 245, 2a — Furtwangler, Masterpieces 
of Greek Sculpture, p. 333, fig. 142. This boy carries a pig in the right hand. Marble statuette 
from Eleusis: Ath. Mitt., XX, 1895, p. 357 = K. Kourouniotes, Eleusis, pp. 30, 87, fig. 42. 

84 Coins: J. Svoronos, Trésors des monnaies d’Athénes, pl. 103, Nos. 1-16, pig standing on a 
bakchos (coins dated ca. 335-295 B.c.). Vases and reliefs: See preceding note and lists by Deubner, 
Att. Feste, pp. 74 ff., pls. 5 and 6,1, with full bibliography. 

85 7 G., II?, 3480, 3648. I owe these references to Mr. George Stamires. The expression 6 ad 
éatlas Aeydpevos mais, Porphyr. Abst. 4,5, also implies youth. But the suggestion of Pringsheim, op. cit., 
p. 38, that the phrase, puyGeis ad’ ésrias is illustrated by a terracotta from Eleusis, TK I, p. 92, 4 is 


> 
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Mask: No. 11 


The fragment, No. 11 (Pl. 24), is too small for certain identification. It appears 
to be a water-worn bit of mask, wearing a thick wreath. It is probably an earlier piece 
that came into the cistern after wandering about in the earth for some time. 


ANIMAL: No. 12 


A hand-made horse or mule head (No. 12, Pl. 20) should be mentioned because 
it was found in this dated context. It is crude, but not exactly like the early, truly 
primitive types common in the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. The head is slightly 
modelled, with nostrils, open mouth and teeth indicated by the graver. In the shape 
of the head, which is wide across the eyes and pinched below the protruding nostrils, 
it resembles the head of a mule from Corinth.** It is decidedly interesting to note 
that such crude animal figures were still made in Athens during the fourth century. 
Since in Corinth they actually became more popular in the late fifth and fourth cen- 
turies than they were earlier, we can assume that our fairly fresh piece is an Athenian 
counterpart, perhaps a child’s toy, rather than a survivor from the previous century. 
It is not at all out of character that even at the time when the exquisite Tanagras were 
being created, these simple figures were being purchased by the poor folk of Athens. 
They can, in fact, be bought to this day in the markets at times of festival.* 


MINIATURE VOTIVE PotTERy: No. 13 


Several votive miniature pots were found in this cistern: three little oinochoai, 
covered with dull black glaze (but decidedly inferior to those in the Hedgehog Well), 
one flaring bowl on a stemmed base, one black-glazed krater, one kernos and two 
kantharoi. The kernos and kantharoi are practically identical with those found in the 


scarcely tenable, since the two fragments shown certainly do not belong together and the upper 
represents, not a boy, but a mature woman. The lower part may indeed show a boy initiate, as he 
holds a pig. The object on which he sits, however, is not certainly an altar, nor is there any evidence 
that the phrase, d¢’ éorias, implies sitting on an altar. Cf. Magnien, Les Mystéres, pp. 170 ff. 

8 A.N. Stillwell, Corinth, XV,ii, class XXIV,6, p. 179, pl. 39. G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XII, 
pl. 2, No. 28 is somewhat similar, but dated in the early sixth century. Cf. Schneider-Lengyel, Gr. 
Terrakotten, fig. 96, a fourth century example. 

*" E. g. Koster, Gr. Terrakotten, pl. 2b, a figure of a horse carrying panniers, said to be in the 
Dardanelles, before 1926. Koster says that it is of “ einer neugriechischen Manufaktur,” which 
phrase implies that he knew that it was not Turkish. I myself bought an identical horse, so close in 
style and detail as to seem from the same shop, in Athens in 1948. Had these two pieces been 
found in an excavation, they would undoubtedly have been attributed to the same hand and to the 
same year. They must serve as a warning against too great precision in arguments based on identity 
of types in figurines. 
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Coroplast’s Dump (Nos. 84 and &6, pl. 42). Fragments of a plump unguentarium 
of the type of Group B * with white bands on the shoulder was also discovered. One 
kantharos is shown for comparative purposes (No. 13; PI. LS) a 


CONCLUSION 


As in the case of the Coroplast’s Dump, so also in this cistern, the subject matter 
of the figurines is largely religious. Can we identify the cult for which these little 
votives were intended? 

The piece that most definitely points to a cult is No. 10, which represents a youth- 
ful initiate of the Eleusinian mysteries. Also Eleusinian in connotation, although not 
exclusively so, are the “dolls” (Nos. 1-3), especially the grotesque “ doll,” No. 2. 
No. 5, a seated figure holding a phiale and presumably also a tympanon, may show 
Demeter or the Mother of the Gods. In this connection, it is significant that an un- 
finished marble statuette of Demeter or the Mother of the Gods was also found in this 
cistern (S 195).° The head, No. 8, carrying a strange object, is identifiable at least as 
a devotee of a goddess. Likewise, No. 9, which carries a kanoun, must represent a 
girl in the service of a female deity, possibly Aphrodite or Artemis. Both these god- 
desses may have had sanctuaries on the slopes of the Acropolis.®** It is also possible 
that such kana were used in the ritual of Demeter. The other pieces do not give us 
much evidence, but several may well also have been votives. 

A fertility or Earth goddess, then, seems to be the deity with whom most of 
figurines should be associated. Two sanctuaries are possible candidates: one, the 
Eleusinion, lying about two city blocks to the east of our cistern, the other, the pre- 
cinct of Demeter Chloe, known chiefly from literary references to have lain close to 
the entrance to the Acropolis.” From either of these places, scraps of figurines could 
have made their way. Of the two, the Eleusinion seems the more likely, since it was a 
large sanctuary, presumably with a western entrance as well as that on the Pana- 
thenaic Way. The fact that a votive deposit of the seventh century was found very 
near this cistern, containing a plaque that must be referred to the Eleusinion, would 
strengthen this hypothesis.” 

Though this is a small group, it gives us further evidence of the vigor of Athenian 


88 Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 330 ff., B 44, fig. 22. . 

8913, (P 22810). H. 0.028m., D. 0.041 m. About half missing; restored in plaster. 

90 See above, pp. 88, 102. 

°1 Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 124 and 245 ff. 

°2 Frazer, Pausanias, II, pp. 246 ff. Judeich, Topographie’, pp. 285 f. 

°° Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 542 ff., particularly pp. 637 f. where the source was suggested but 
discarded in favor of the theory that the deposit came from the sanctuary of the F uries on the 
Areopagus. Since extensive subsequent digging on the Areopagus failed to reveal any sign of a 
sanctuary or any similar material, we now believe that the deposit is more probably to be associated 
with the Eleusinion. See also above, p. 95; cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 447, note 5 for a useful sum- 
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coroplastics just at the beginning of the Hellenistic period. The taste for hieratic 
votives is yielding to a more aesthetic interest in sculptural quality that will blossom 
into a truly plastic creative movement during the third century B.C. 


CATALOGUE 


This catalogue follows the form set up for that of the Coroplast’s Dump.** The figurines are 
mould-made, unless otherwise noted. The clay is pinkish buff, rather soft, very like that of the 
two preceding groups. In subsequent articles, the numbers of this catalogue will be preceded by 


the letters D.C., signifying Demeter Cistern. 


Jointed Figures 


1 (T 91) Fragment of Female “ Doll.” Pl. 20. 
P. H. 0.051m. Clay burned grayish, white 
slip blackened. Very smooth inside, strength- 
ened with clay for arm-holes. 
The front half of the torso, preserved from 
neck to waist, of a “ doll”? with articulated arms. 


2 (T 97) Nude Female “ Doll”: Caricature. 
Piped: 

P. H.0.104m. Light red clay. Back rounded, 
hand-made. 

Caricature of the nude “ doll” type with ar- 
ticulated arms; very obese, with pendulous 
breasts. Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, note 131 
(where the date should be “late fourth cen- 
tury ss). 


3 (T 105) Articulated Leg. Pl. 20. 

P. H. 0.046 m. Solid. 

The right lower leg and foot of a “ doll,” pre- 
served from the knee down; the foot droops, 
the sole is rough, showing that the figure 
originally hung. 


Draped Female Figures 


4 (T 101) Standing Draped Female Fragment. 
Pl. 20. 
P. H. 0.058 m. Surface much rubbed. Back 
missing. 
The lower part of a small standing draped 
figure, resting the weight on the right leg, of 
which the foot protrudes beneath the folds. She 


%* Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 158. 


wears a chiton with overfold hanging to the 
knee. The left leg is drawn back. 


5 Seated Female. Fragments. PI. 20. 

a) (T 102) P. H. 0.039m. Very smooth 
inside. Broken all around. 

b) (T 331) Greatest dimension 0.053 m. 
Back flat. Joint between front and back moulds 
preserved. Tympanon solid. Traces of red 
paint on tympanon. 

Non-joining fragments from a) the right side 
of a seated female figure, holding a phiale rest- 
ing on the right arm of her seat, b) a left hand 
holding up vertically a large tympanon. 


Heads 


6 (T 126) Head of a Girl. Pl. 20. 


P. H. 0.035m. Solid. Back roughly hand- 
made. Much worn. 

The head and part of the shoulders of a 
young girl. She wore her hair in melon coiffure 
with plaits at the back. 


7 (T 109) Female Head. Pl. 20. 


P. H. 0.046m. Solid. Traces of glaze, for 
attached object which has been broken away 
from the top of the head. Hair sharply re- 
touched with graver. 


The head of a female figure, wearing ear- 
rings. Her hair is brushed into a high peak 
above her forehead and parted in the middle. 
The head is inclined slightly to the left. 
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8 (T 98) Female Head. Pl. 20. 

P. H. 0.035 m. Solid. Broken on top and 
beneath. 

A female head is covered by the himation, 
which is drawn up over the mouth. On top of 
the head rests a large circular object, from 
which a central peg is broken away; the edge 
of the rim is folded back in a series of eight 
scallops. 


9 (T 104) Female Head. Pl. 22. 


P. H. 0.051 m. Made in front mould; back 
of head filled roughly with clay as No. 6. 

Female head, wearing her hair hanging down 
on her shoulders. She raises her hands to sup- 
port a large kanoun that rests on her head. 
Beneath its arch a small draped figure is visible, 
holding its arms raised, and standing on a base. 


Male Figure 


10 (T 106) Youthful Male. Pl. 24. 


P. H. 0.072 m. Solid. Made in two moulds. 
Back modelled carefully. Right arm is broken 


Princeton, NEw JERSEY 


away below the shoulder, leaving a trace of 
itself or of an object held against the drapery at 
the right side. Tip of bakchos broken away. 

A plump boyish figure, wearing a cloak 
around his hips, stands holding a bakchos 
against his left arm. His hair hung down on 
his shoulders. 


Mask 


11 (T 103) Fragment of a Mask. PI. 24. 


P. H. 0.04 m. Hollow, made in two moulds. 
Bottom edge preserved at back. Much worn. 


Fragment from the right side of a mask, 
showing the prominent eye and roll of hair, 
treated with striations. 


Animal 


12 (7 132) Head of a Mule. Pl. 20. 

P. H. 0.024 m. Solid. 

Hand-made mule’s head, retouched at mouth 
and nostrils by the graver. 
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a. The Lernaean Marshes, the Stream Amymone, and the Ancient Site from Mt. Pontinos. 


b. Mound from West. 
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c. Mound from Southeast. 
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b. Area D from West after Excavation, 1953: B, C, D, Middle Helladic Houses: F, a Mycenaean Street. 


c. Area D. Geometric Cups and Oinochoe from Pithos Burial (ca. 1 74). 
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c. Area A. Grave A.7 with Stele. d. Area B. Early Helladic Bothros. 
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a. Area B. House of the Tiles from West. 


b. House of the Tiles. 
Corridor from East. 


c. House of the Tiles. 
Plaster on Wall of Room III. 
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a. Staircase D from East. 
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b. Fallen Slates. 


d. Slate with Mass of Clay Adheting. 
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c. Fallen Tiles as Found. 


e. Tiles of Various Dimensions. f. Pierced Slate. 


House of the Tiles. 
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a. Area D. Grave D.2 Opened, 
from South. 
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f. Trench F. Fragments of Bowl, L.H. II (1:2). 


g. Trench C. Sherds of Mycenaean Wares, L.H. I-II Cie2yr 
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b. Area D. Matt-painted Jugs and Minyan Bowl from Room of Penultimate Phase, Middle Helladic Layer (1:3). 


c. Area A. Fragment of Black Minyan Bowl from House D. 
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PLATE 8 


c. and d. Area D, Room AH, and Area A, Grave A.10. Jug and Cup with Patterns in 
White and Purple on Dark Ground, Middle Helladic Period. 


e. Trench C. Cup with Polychrome Decoration f. Area D. 
from Grave F, Middle Helladic Period (Ge ae 


Sherds with Patterns in Lustrous Dark 
Paint on Light Ground. Middle Helladic Period. 
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PLATE 9 


a. Atea A. 


b. Area A. Jug in Matt-painted Ware 
from House D (2:5). 


d.-f. Area A. Small Vessels in Coarse Ware from House A. (1:4). g. Area B. Knobbed Strip of Bone 
from First Stratum of Middle Helladic 
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a. Trench C. Chalice in Black b. Area D. 
Burnished Ware. Early Helladic 
Period. (1:2). 


c. Area B. Seal Impressions on Clay, from the House d. Area B. Fragment of Neolithic Jar, 
of the Tiles. Early Helladic Period. (1:1). Interior and Exterior. (1:2). 
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e. Trench E. Sherds of Neolithic Wares. (2:5). 


f. Area B. Rim of Jar in Red-slipped Ware. 
Neolithic Period. (1:2). 
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Stone, from the North. 
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Base for Personification of the Iliad (I 6628). 
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b. Flans for Bronze Coins (B 1046). G 


d. Support for Ballot Box found im sitw beneath Stoa of Attalos 
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PLATE 16 
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Ballots found in Dikasterion under Stoa of Attalos (Cf. Pl. 14, d) 
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Courtesy of Metropolitan Mus. of Art 
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Hedgehog from Warner, Queen Mary’s Psalter 
(By permission of the Trustees of the British Museum) 
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The Demeter Cistern 
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Courtesy of Jefferson Medical College 


Agora T 1403 


Courtesy of British Museum 
(C243) 


PLATE 21 


PLATE 22 


The Demeter Cistern 9 


Agora T 1547 


Courtesy of British Museum (C812) 
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Agora T 892 


Agora T1962 


Agora T1004 
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Agora T550 


Agora T 2178 


Agora T1546 
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Agora P19531 7) 
Agora P 19530 


The Demeter Cistern 10 
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Agora P 12406 


Pottery from the Coroplast’s Dump 


Pottery from The Hedgehog Well 
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CORINTHIAN RELIEF WARE: PRE-HELLENISTIC 
PERIOD * 


(PiatEs 25-33) 


HEN Courby published his account of Greek relief wares in 1922,? the evi- 
dence for a Corinthian group was slight. In enumerating the known centers 
of manufacture of these wares, he ended the list by saying, “ and perhaps Corinth.” 
For the whole of the archaic period he knew of one fragment from the Argive Heraion 
(Pl. 26, d)* which was connected stylistically with Corinthian painted pottery and 


* The material presented here could not have been assembled without the co-operation of a 
number of scholars and institutions, and to these I wish to express my indebtedness. The largest 
body of finds, from the excavations at Corinth, is published for the first time with the permission 
of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens; the photographs are my own. Agnes Newhall 
Stillwell, the excavator of the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth, in advance of her own publication of 
the pottery, has made available all the information concerning the several fragments from that 
establishment, while Gladys Davidson Weinberg has done the same for those from the Tile Factory, 
which she is preparing for publication. The photo of the oinochoe on Pl. 32,c is from the files of 
the American School; the drawings for the figures are by Dr. Marian Welker. The next largest 
group of relief ware, that from Perachora, is presented here, in advance of its publication by the 
excavators, by courtesy of the Managing Committee of the British School at Athens. Mr. T. J. 
Dunbabin has most generously provided the photographs made by Mr. G. Tsimis, photographer of 
the National Museum at Athens, and catalogue descriptions of the Perachora fragments, soon to 
be published in Perachora, II. He has very kindly read the manuscript and has made many valuable 
criticisms and additions. Mme. Semni Karouzou, Curator of Vases of the National Museum at 
Athens, very kindly located the relief plaques and vase fragments from the Argive Heraion and 
the fragments from Perachora shown on Pl. 32, a, when these were still in the packing cases in which 
they were stored during the last war, and thus made it possible for me to study their fabric and 
re-photograph them. For the photograph of the new fragment from the Heraion (Pl. 26, j), found 
and published by Miss Shirley Hersom, I am indebted to the discoverer. Professor A. J. B. Wace 
has most generously provided both the photograph (PI. 26, g) and the description of the relief rim 
fragment from Mycenae. The hitherto unpublished photograph of the basin from Selinus (PI. 27, c) 
was furnished by the Palermo Museum; the photograph of the rim fragment of such a basin shown 
on Pl. 27,b is from the British Museum. The fragment from the North Slope of the Acropolis 
is shown in a photograph (Pl. 28,{) furnished by its excavator, Professor Oscar Broneer. For 
the photographs of a vase and the several relief fragments of fourth century date (Pls. 32, b; 33,a, b), 
I am indebted to Professor W. Ziichner of Wurzburg. The excellent bronze plaque shown on Pl. 
27,a, previously known only from a drawing, was photographed and is published here with the 
kind permission of Mlle. Joanna Constantinou, Curator of Bronzes of the National Museum at 
Athens. The photographs of the two bronze vessels shown on Plate 31, c-d, were furnished by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, which authorized their publication. 

2F. Courby, Les vases grécs a reliefs, Paris, 1922. 

2C. Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, New York, 1902, Vol. II (hereafter A.H.), pl. 
xls: 
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which was assumed to be an import from Corinth. With this Courby mentioned a 
votive tablet in relief, whose style he thought also to be Corinthian.* The only other 
pre-Hellenistic relief vase which Courby associated with Corinth was a large krater 
with a wide relief band portraying the Labors of Herakles, and the connection here 
was largely one of its discovery at near-by Tenea.° 

Although actual remains of Corinthian relief vases known to Courby were exceed- 
ingly scant, he was fully aware of Corinth’s potential importance as a center of manu- 
facture of such ware. Its pre-eminence is especially apparent for the Classical period, 
when the imitation of metal vases began to become a large-scale industry in the fourth 
century. With this development is associated the name of Therikles of Corinth, a 
contemporary of Aristophanes, perhaps the most famous manufacturer in antiquity 
not only of vessels of chased or engraved metal but also of wood and, not least well 
known, of clay.* Courby‘’ considered Therikles, the most renowned maker of such 
vases, noted for the perfection of his products, not the originator but the continuer of 
a tradition dating well back into the fifth century, if not earlier. The connection of 
the tradition with Corinth, an important center of the manufacture of metal vases in 
this and earlier periods,* is important. Actual remains from Corinth now exist which 
support the thesis of Courby, particularly in the two lebetes and the oinochoe to be 
discussed later. 

Yet even when Courby wrote, there were several examples of Corinthian stamped 
or rouletted relief plaques and vases, not recognized by him as Corinthian. Many 
more have since been discovered, especially at Corinth and the Corinthian sanctuary 
at Perachora, while stray fragments have appeared elsewhere. The relief plaque No. 
541 in Berlin, with a rectangular stamped design of a youth sitting on a horse facing 
right,’ is not unique. Among the Corinthian pinakes in Berlin is listed a second 
plaque * with a lion to left stamped into the clay. It was recognized by the publishers 
of the relief tablets from the Argive Heraion that the two small plaques found there 
(Pl. 25, d-e)” were related in form to those in Berlin and were Corinthian: recent 
examination of the fabric has corroborated their conclusion.” The lion plaque (PI. 


* Furtwangler, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung im Antiquarium, Berlin, 1885, No. 541. 
° Courby, p. 195. 


° For the collected sources see Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis, Columbia, Missouri 
1931-1932, II, pp. 544-549; III, pp. 694-703. , 

EC) Perit. DOL /oiks 

* Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, pp. 210 ff. 

* This is the plaque illustrated in Ant. Denk., II, pl. 24, No. 27. 

*° Furtwangler, Vas. Berlin, No. 761; this is the same as Ant. Denk., II, pl. 29, No. 20 

1 4.H., I, p. 54, pl. XLIX, 9-10, ae 

Plate 25,d is of buff clay with a pinkish tinge and slight impurities: rat): 
0.046 m., Th. 0.011 m. Stamp of chariot to right drawn by two a sabe haiees Pale 
to chariot, two people in chariot, probably women. Slight traces of a heavy red slip over all. Plate 


25,e is of fine buff clay with slight impurities: W.0.05m., H. with f 0 
Stamp of lion to right: W. 0.038 m., H. 0.03 m. rove eae | ea 
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25, e), originally compared with Late Corinthian pottery, was dated to the early 
sixth century B. c. However, the thin body and large head of the lion, and especially 
the graceful curve of the tail, point to a date contemporary with the Protocorinthian 
figure style in its latest phase, about the third quarter of the seventh Century. 0 
this same period Payne dated the lion plaque in Berlin.* On the other hand, the 
chariot plaque (Pl. 25, d), originally dated earlier than the lion pinax, may be of the 
same date or later. The impression is too worn for detailed comparison. It is pos- 
sible that each horse has a double outline, representing a pair, and that a quadriga is 
represented. The two riders, apparently female, are in profile; their hair is caught 
up in back and falls free below, much like that of the charioteer on the Chigi vase.” 
The chariot itself first appears in the Middle Protocorinthian period,” either with two 
or four horses. The device of distinguishing the horses, or pairs, by placing one a 
little in front of the other, one with head down and the other with head thrown back, 
while not characteristic of Protocorinthian examples, appeared already in the Early 
Corinthian period ** and became common in Attica as well from the late seventh 
century on.”* The chariot itself is almost entirely defaced. The plaque must be dated 
to the late seventh or early sixth century. The horse and rider relief plaque in Berlin 
was called “ late archaic ” by Payne.”® 

A plaque of similar nature with a gorgon in low relief was found ina fifth century 
grave at Argos;* while said to be of Argive clay, the type is Corinthian and the 
stamp possibly originated there. On the other hand, the large plaque of a “ daimon”’ 
in Corinthian clay from Perachora™ came from the same matrix as one found at the 
Argive Heraion,” which is of Argive clay; the matrix itself is believed to be Cretan.” 
There is a fragment of a second Corinthian plaque from Perachora ™ preserving only 
the lower third of a group of a woman and a boy walking to right; again, the matrix 
may have been Cretan. The latter is dated to the early seventh century, which 


13 Cf, Payne, Protokorinthische Vasenmaleret, Berlin, 1933, pls. 16,1; 19; 30,2 and 5; 31,2; 
Kraiker, Aigina, Die Vasen des 10. bis 7. Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1951, pls. B, 341; 28, 343, the 
latter especially for the tail, for which also cf. Johansen, Les vases sicyoniens, Copenhagen, 1923, pl. 
AnH Le, 

ie NG wo. 222, NOTE 2. 

15 Johansen, Vases Sic., pl. XL, Ic. 

16 Tbid., pp. 152-4, pls. XXIII, 2 b-c; XXXII, le; XXXIV, 1; Kraiker, op. cit., pl. C. 

UNC. p. 127) ng.45.A. 

18 Buschor, Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1940, p. 99, fig. 114; Beazley, Development of Attic 
Black-Figure, Berkeley, 1951, pls. 11,1; 13, 1. 

NCs pace, note 2. 

20S. Karouzou, *Apx. AeAt., XV, 1933-35, p. 31, fig. 15. 

21 Payne and others, Perachora, I, Oxford, 1940, pl. 102, No. 180 (Terracottas bye Rew |e 
Jenkins). 

22 Tbid., pl. 102, No. 180 bis; A. H., I, pl. XLIX, 1. 

#8 Perathora, A, p. 231. 

eT Uide pe 20, pi.102, No.179, 
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would make it the earliest Corinthian example of a stamped design. The large plaque 
of a “ daimon ” is somewhat later, mid-seventh century,” slightly earlier than the two 
lion tablets. The gorgon tablet from Argos shows a still later type, probably mid-sixth 
century. 

While these small tablets, each with a single rectangular stamp, thus form a series 
beginning as early as 700 B. c. and lasting for at least a century and a half, there is a 
second series of somewhat larger plaques, decorated with more than one impression 
of the same stamp or with two or more different stamps. Their range is more limited; 
all those of known provenience come from the Argive Heraion; *° all the fragments 
that could be examined are of Corinthian fabric.” There are fragments of three 
tablets each with two or three impressions of the same stamp, one above the other; 
the borders and the space between the stamps are filled with incuse circles. The best 
preserved example is shown on Plate 25, a. The subject of the stamped design has 
recently been reconsidered by Mme. Semni Karouzou, who identifies the winged 
“ daimon ” as the god Aristaios, and who also recognized the fragment shown here 
as Corinthian.” She cites other examples on Attic and Boeotian vases of the late 
seventh century, and it is to the second half of this century that the Argive Heraion 
tablets showing Aristaios must be dated. Another similar tablet shows a second com- 
plete stamp (Pl. 25, b).°° Here two nude male figures face each other, each with 
hither leg advanced and outer arm raised and stretched forward so that the fingertips 
touch; the other arm seems to be bent at the elbow with the lower arm stretched for- 
ward, but not touching. The suggestion by the original publishers that this might 
be the preliminary to a wrestling match seems most logical; * the figures might be 
boxers, though no thongs are indicated on the hands. Representations of wrestling, 
especially of the “ upright wrestling ” which seems to be indicated here,” are common 
on vases from the Geometric period on, particularly on Attic black-figured ware.* 


ae bid. pe 201, 

26 Only one other is cited by the publishers of the Heraion fragments. 

27 The fragments 6 and 7 of A. H., II, pl. XLIX had not yet been found when I examined and 
photographed the other pieces and I have not since had the opportunity to do so again; hence they 
are not considered here. 

28 4. H., II, pp. 47, 51-52; pl. XLIX, 2-4. No. 4, shown here, H. 0.119m., W. 0.073 m., Th. 
0.023 m.; its full height is preserved and shows it had but two stamps. No. 2 had at least three 
stamps, one close to the upper edge with no border of incuse circles above it. No. 3 had at least 
two stamps, probably no more. The stamp is the same in all the pieces. 

29 Annuario, XXIV-XXVI, 1950, pp. 37-46. 

90 4. H., II, pl. XLIX, 5. The two fragments certainly belong to the same piece, made of buff 
clay with a heavy admixture of grit. The larger fragment: H. 0.099 m., W. 0.087 m., Th. 0.031 m. ; 
the stamp W. 0.031 m., H. 0.039 m. lap, Pac Pea Mlle 3 wage 

82 Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, p. 181. 

®3 For the collected references see Kunze, Olympische Forschungen II: Archaische Schild- 
bander, Berlin, 1950, p. 178, note 2. See Schroder, Der Sport in Altertum, Berlin, 1927, p. 154 
fig. 41, for the position with hands up at the beginning of the “ pankration.” 
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In none of the representations is this particular position portrayed. Closer to the 
stamp used on this terracotta plaque are the rectangular panels on bronze shield 
bands * of the first half of the sixth century,” and especially in the central panel of 
a bronze matrix from Corfu, now in the Ashmolean Museum,** which Payne dated 
about the middle of the seventh century.’ In this panel alone, as in our terracotta, are 
the hither legs both in the same position, placed back on the matrix but forward on 
the terracotta; in all the later representations on the shield bands both figures put 
forward either the left or the right leg. In the bronze matrix the extended hands 
touch as on the terracotta, and again they are a right and a left hand, as on the 
terracotta, rather than right or left hands, as on the bronze shield bands. The tripod 
present in the matrix and on the shield bands, which was most likely the prize for the 
match, is much rarer on the vase paintings.** The date of the stamp on the terracotta 
plaque, originally suggested to be early in the sixth century, would now seem to be 
about a half century earlier, for the Daedalic heads, the very large almond-shaped 
eyes, the crude rendering of the hand in full view, the similarity of the position to 
that of the wrestlers on the Corfu matrix, all suggest a date in the Late Protocorin- 
thian period. The stamp at the bottom of this tablet, and probably the only other one 
on it, has a different subject, but since only the lower left corner is preserved it is not 
possible to identify it. The lower leg and foot facing left suggest a kneeling or run- 
ning figure, as shown on Plate 25, a and c, but behind the foot there seems to be a rod 
held in a hand; this matrix is otherwise unknown. 

Somewhat different in arrangement is the plaque decorated with at least three 
different stamps not placed one above the other (PI. 25,c).* In the upper preserved 
part there are the remains of two stamps, not quite on the same level, separated 
by a vertical band with the same incuse circles as on the tablets just described. How- 
ever, the band to the right of the right hand stamp is plain. This stamp, placed 
highest on the plaque, portrays a single figure facing left in the archaic running or 
“knielauf ” position. A wide girdle encircles the thin waist; the torso is covered by 
a short chiton or possibly a corselet ; the body is nude below the waist, or covered by a 
skin-tight garment. The left arm is held back, the fist clenched; the right arm must 
be forward and up. The figure is difficult to reconstruct or identify; the centaur in 
the space below suggests Herakles, and indeed a short chiton and girdle are often 


84 Kunze, op. cit., pp. 178, 1921.; pls. 14, 1a and 66, XLII £. 

BL Did. Dacte. 

Be Fl Ses V1, 1896, p. O28 D gc. 

SONG. Dp. 2c. 

88 Gardiner, op. cit., figs. 149-168. 

99 4.H., Il, pp. 53f., pl. XLIX, 8a-b. The two joining fragments cannot be more than half 
of the original tablet. Preserved dimensions: W. 0.084 m., H. 0.109m., Th. 0.019m. The tablet 
must then have been at least 0.15 m. high and almost as wide. The clay is light buff throughout with 
a heavy admixture of grit. 
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worn by this hero,*’ though the usual representation of the short chiton shows a piece 
below the girdle which is absent here.” But if this be Herakles, his weapon 1s other 
than the bow, and there are many possibilities. Also, there are other human associates 
or antagonists of centaurs. ; 

To the left, and at a slightly lower level, is a stamp of which only a small section 
of the right side is preserved, depicting an outstretched wing, pointing downward and 
seen in full view. It suggests the owl on Athenian coins shown in full front view 
with the wings opened out,” rather than a running figure with turned-down wing 
tips.*° 

The only clearly identifiable figure on the plaque is that in the lower rectangle, 
centered between the two of the upper row. There are no incuse circles in the border 
between the upper and lower row, but the wide border to the right of the lower design 
is filled with a large octafoil rosette stamped into the clay; probably a second one 
occurred below this one, and the left border would have been similar. The finely cut 
rosette stamp is suggestive of metal work. A similar one occurs on a bronze relief of 
the mid-seventh century from Olympia.** It appears even earlier as a field ornament 
on early Protocorinthian vases,** but quickly gives way to the dot rosette and, in the 
Early Corinthian period, to the solid rosette, often in similar octafoil form, which 
occurs as well on contemporary Attic vases.” 

The lower stamp shows a centaur, facing right, with a human head and torso and 
an equine body below the waist. In his left hand he holds a small branch. The 
upper left hand corner of the rectangle is filled with an octafoil rosette of alternating 
rounded and pointed petals, a favorite design on Protocorinthian pottery from its 
earliest phase on,** but which does not seem to survive that period. The centaur, too, 
is fairly common on both Protocorinthian and Corinthian pottery, but on only one 


40 Kunze, op. cit., pl. 30, Xa; Baur, Centaurs in Ancient Art, Berlin, 1912, figs. 4,6,9, 15; 
Payne, Protokor. Vas., pl. 21, 1. 

*1 In addition to the representations of Herakles listed above, the girdle and chiton, worn by 
others, appear in Kunze, of. cit., pls. 30, X b; 31, X d; 59, XXXI y; Baur, op. cit., fig. 15; Payne, 
Protokor. Vas., pls. 27-28. One figure in the wide belly zone on the Chigi vase (Payne, Protokor. 
Vas., pl. 27), the one behind the lion, has no clothing below the girdle, though it is not certain 
that he is wearing a chiton at all. On a bronze plaque from Boeotia there is a very similar figure 
with triangular torso and wide girdle (Johansen, Vases Sic., p. 139, fig. 106). On none of these 
are the folds of the short chiton rendered as they are on this terracotta plaque. 

*2 Seltman, A Book of Greek Coins, Penguin, 1952, pl. 9, No. 47 b. 

Ci) Aa te Lus., LLL.£1,.¢, Pls 1d, 1a: 

** Kunze, Meisterwerke der Kunst: Olympia, Munich, 1948, figs. 32-33 ; for another see Curtius 
and Adler, Olympia IV, Berlin, 1894, pl. XX XVII, No. 712. 

*© Payne, Protokor. Vas., pl. 5,2; Kraiker, Aigina, pl. 14, 201 a-b. 

46 Payne, NC, pls. 17-18. 

‘7 Kraiker, Aigina, pl. 46, No. 565. 

** Payne, Protokor. Vas., pls. 8,2; 17,2; Kraiker, Aigina, pls. 12,191; 17,254; 24,299; 
Johansen, Vases Sic., pl. XXII, 1c. 
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example of the Late Corinthian period does it have equine legs, as on our plaque. 
Baur * has pointed out, however, that both types were known to the Greeks from the 
Geometric period on, and actually both appear together on a stamped gold band said 
to be from Corinth.* Such a centaur with equine legs is shown on an ivory carving 
from Sparta dated to the late eighth or early seventh century." On vases, however, 
the centaur with human legs certainly prevails until late in the seventh century; one 
of the earliest representations on pottery of a centaur with equine legs is that on the 
neck of the Attic black-figured Nessos amphora of the end of the seventh century.” 
Our centaur seems to be wearing a short chiton with short sleeves. The delineation 
of the face and of the hair is considerably more advanced than that of the wrestlers 
of Plate 25,b. The matrix was of excellent quality, in the manner of bronzework, 
which makes comparison with vase-painting difficult. It would appear to date about 
the turn of the century, if not even in the first quarter of the sixth century, but all 
the other indications of style on the plaque, including the rosette on the centaur stamp 
itself, would suggest a date somewhat before rather than after 600 B. c. 

The same combination of rectangular stamped designs with decorated borders, 
often with stamped rosettes, is found on Cretan pithoi,** but not on the other well 
known series of archaic relief vases, the Rhodian, Boeotian or Laconian. This 
suggests again, as did the Cretan style of some of the earliest stamped plaques from 
Perachora, that Crete may have been the source of inspiration for stamped relief ware 
made at Corinth. 

These few tablets of Corinthian fabric, with rectangular impressed designs, 
assume an importance beyond their intrinsic artistic worth because of their bearing 
on the identification of the products of the Corinthian manufactory of metal reliefs. 
The so-called Argive-Corinthian reliefs, decorated similarly with small rectangular 
panels, have been much in dispute for the last half-century or more. Payne * collected 
the material to 1930; the most considerable addition since then has come from the 
excavations at Olympia.°* But even the greatly increased number of bronze reliefs, 
due to the Olympia finds, has not helped materially in identifying their place of manu- 
facture by an analysis of style. The argument is not germane to the presentation of 
the terracotta reliefs, whose fabric clearly identifies their place of manufacture, which 
certainly was Corinth. It can be argued that the matrices for these tablets need not 


49 Payne, NC, p. 90, note 6; pp. 129f.; Johansen, Vases Sic., pp. 145 ff.; Weinberg, Corinth, 
VII, i, Cambridge, Mass., 1943, pp. 74£., No. 312. 

5° Centaurs, p. 135. 

B2 110.3. Der De 

52 Dawkins, Artemis Orthia, London, 1929, p. 210, pl. CI. 

°8 Beazley, Attic Black-Figure, London, 1928, pl. 3,1. _ 

4 4 J.A., V, 1891, p. 406, fig. 1, pl. XIV, 7-8; Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pl. XXXI. 

PNG. ppicee-2ol, 

56 Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, pp. 215-250. 
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necessarily have been of Corinthian origin; indeed, we have seen an example from 
Perachora in which this was certainly not the case,” while a second example from 
there seems also to have been made from a foreign matrix.** The likelihood is that the 
matrices used for the plaques published here were Corinthian, and certainly stylistic 
comparisons with Corinthian pottery indicate strongly that they were. Of special 
interest also is the close similarity between the wrestlers on Plate 25, b and those on 
the Corfu matrix, which Payne used as one basis for his identification of the Corin- 
thian style in metal reliefs.” Judging from comparisons with pottery, the tablets 
would date mainly in the second half of the seventh century, while the bronze reliefs 
are more predominant in the sixth century and only a small proportion is earlier.” 
The tablets can, then, be accepted as Corinthian in design as well as in fabric, and 
as such they, together with the Corfu matrix, remain the most important documents 
for identifying metal reliefs of Corinthian manufacture. 

At the same time as rectangular stamps were used to decorate clay plaques at 
Corinth, cylindrical matrices, rolled onto clay to give a continuous repeating design, 
were being used to decorate vases of heavy fabric, such as pithoi and large open 
bowls. The impression was usually made in a layer of fine clay spread on the surface 
for this purpose. The earliest Corinthian examples of this technique come from the 
Argive Heraion, where several fragments have been found.” Two of the fragments 
are from splaying feet of large, heavy vases, one having also a section of the cylin- 
drical base above the foot (Pl. 26, b-c).° The preserved section of the design on 
Plate 26, c is very small but it is identical with that on Plate 26, b which is almost 
entirely preserved. It shows a centauromachy, the centaur with full human forepart 
facing left, confronted by a standing bowman identified as Herakles, who is nude 
and apparently bearded. He holds a bow with upcurved ends, while the centaur is 
armed with a long branch that extends back the length of his body and as far as the 
head of Herakles. One hand, apparently the right one, is held out with open palm 
in full view. The equine hind part has a long, square-cut tail. The third fragment 
(Pl. 26,a), of clay identical with the first and apparently from the same vase, is 


57 Perachora, I, pl. 102, No. 180. WONG Drea 

58 Tbid., pl. 102, No.. 179. 8° NC, pp. 224-5; Kunze, op. cit., p. 242. 

* A.H., II, pp. 180-182, pl. LXIII. The fragments 1,2,3 and 5 shown on this plate have 
been examined and seem certainly to be of Corinthian fabric; No. 6 was not seen; only two small 
pieces of No. 4 were examined and it seems more likely that this vase is Argive. 

* Both pieces are called pithoi bases in A.H., II, p. 181. However, pithoi have small pointed 
bases meant to be sunk into the ground; bases of the type shown here would crack under the 
weight of a filled pithos. They belong, rather, to a wide bowl on a high cylindrical stand with a 
splaying foot, as shown on Plate 27,c. The type will be discussed more fully later. 

** This has also been called a pithos fragment, from the lowest part of the belly of such a vase, 
where it joins the base. This, too, seems patently impossible, for the design would never be seen. 
Actually, as already mentioned, the lowest part of the vase was most likely buried. The fragment has 
a very wide splay; the design runs in a small circle about a central focus, which suggests rather 
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decorated with an almost identical design, the only variant being in the position of 
the centaur’s right hand which here appears to be raised and extended, almost touching 
the top of the bow, rather than extended from the waist, as in the other two frag- 
ments. The heavy plastic band bordering the top of the decorated band is identical, 
where preserved, on the two pieces; so is the band below. The bands are decorated 
with rouletted impressions of parallel chevrons on the plastic bands, and similar 
chevrons occur in three bands on the splaying foot of the fragment on Plate 26, c. 

The centauromachy was originally recognized as containing no trace of orientaliz- 
ing influence and, indeed, it resembles most closely the stage of design and composition 
illustrated by the gold band from Corinth, on which centaurs are represented among 
cavalry and infantry; the latter is of late Geometric date. Similar in style, too, are 
the centaurs on some early Rhodian pithoi of the Ialysos group, dated to the late 
seventh century.®* As to date, the Corinthian vases probably fall somewhere between 
the gold band and the Rhodian pithoi, about the mid-seventh century; hence this 
cylindrical matrix is the earliest represented on Corinthian ware. 

Slightly later in date, but still within the seventh century, is the rolled, impressed 
design on a fourth piece from the Argive Heraion (PI. 26, d), a fragment from a 
large vase, probably a pithos, on which the preserved decorative band would have been 
about the belly. Unlike the others, this is in the Corinthian orientalizing, animal- 
frieze style. The design consists of a procession to right of a lion, a sphinx and a 
panther. The lion has an open jaw and a long tail curving above the back in a 
sweeping S-curve. Of the sphinx, only the head and hind portion are preserved, the 
latter showing the end of the up-curved wings, the S-curve of the tail and the standing 
position of the sphinx, not the usual seated posture. The panther has its head turned 
full face; it walks gingerly on thin legs, its tail looped forward. Between panther 
and lion, separating each repetition of the group, is a palmette, and the animal frieze 
is bordered by a tongue pattern. The composition, the animal forms, the mannered 
poses, are all typical of late Protocorinthian and Transitional vases of the third 
quarter of the seventh century, to which period this fragment must belong.”* 

The Argive Heraion has more recently yielded a fragment of Corinthian relief 


a large lid, though a design on the shoulder at the base of a cylindrical neck is also possible, but in 
such a position the heads should be at the smaller diameter, as they are in the foot fragment on 
Plate 26, b. The type of bowl on which such a lid would fit is shown on Plate 29, h, in a fragment 
from Perachora. 

64In A.H., II, p. 181, the difference is stated as being in the left hand, which holds a branch 
rather than being extended towards Herakles. I believe that in both cases the left hand held the 
branch and the difference lies in the position of the right hand. 

& Baur, Centaurs, p. 5, fig. 3. 

66 Feytmans, B.C.H., LXXIV, 1950, p. 161, fig. 13; also Baur, Centaurs, p. 85, fig. 17. 

67 4 H., Il, p. 182, No. 5, pl. LXIII. The coarse fabric is covered with a fine light buff slip, 
while a heavier band of fine clay is applied separately, and on this the design was then rolled out. 

68 Cf, Payne, Protokor. Vas., pl. 31; Corinth, VII, i, pl. 25, No. 186, 
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ware of the sixth century which is the finest product of the class yet known. A chance 
find made in 1949, the piece (PI. 26, j) has been published by its finder,” and there 
is little to add to Miss Hersom’s study. The tripod bowl of Corinthian type, and 
certainly of Corinthian fabric, from which it came had an estimated diameter of 
0.38 m.; about the rim ran a continuous frieze, 0.05 m. high, decorated with a repeat- 
ing impressed design consisting of four figures, the first probably Hermes and the 
others certainly Perseus pursued by the two gorgons; a bird flies between Perseus and 
the first gorgon. Miss Hersom believes the stamp to have been a matrix fitted against 
the curve of the vessel rather than a cylinder, this because of the slight ridge separat- 
ing each repetition of the scene. Considering the exactness of the spacing at the two 
ends preserved and the similarity in the form of the ridge, it seems more likely that 
the design was made by a cylinder, which would conform with the practice in evidence 
on the other examples presented here, only one of which was known to Miss Hersom. 
The delicate spiraliform design repeated across the top of the leg was made with a 
flat stamp, the outlines of which are clear. The fragment has been dated in the second 
quarter of the sixth century. 

A single cylindrical matrix was used to impress a continuous repeating design on 
the rim of two bowls made in Corinth and now known from a fragment found at 
Corinth (Pl. 26, £) and one found at Mycenae (PI. 26, g). The profile of the Corinth 
piece (Pl. 26, i) shows the vessel to have been an open bowl, larger and much shallower 
than the one from the Argive Heraion; the thick rim has a heavy, slightly bevelled 
lip, and its underside extends down slightly below the side of the bowl. The Mycenae 
bowl was of the same form, though the rim is about 0.03 m. higher, thus giving a 
wider border above and below the relief zone. The interior of the bowl, or basin, is 
smooth near the lip, but toward the center the surface coating of clay is gone and 
the rough core exposed. 

The profile and the roughened interior surface at once suggest that these frag- 
ments are from large basins on high cylindrical stands, the so-called “ perirrhanteria ” 
known to have been made at Corinth over a long period of time. The earliest example 
from Corinth, of the third quarter of the seventh century,” had a plainer bowl without 
offset rim; it also had long narrow openings in the cylindrical stand. There are frag- 


°° Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 275-278, pl. 72. I am grateful to Miss Hersom for having sent 
me a description and photograph of the fragment soon after it was found. 

The piece from Corinth, a chance find, Inv. No. CP-1911, has the following dimensions: 
H. rim 0.06 m., P. W. 0.09 m., Th. rim 0.02 m. The profile is shown on Plate 26,i. The Mycenae 
piece is mentioned by Wace in B.S.A., XLV, 1950, p. 227, ii: H. 0.08m., P. W. 0.11 m.; it too is 
without context. The clay of the first is reddish buff at the core, buff on the exterior; it has a 
heavy admixture of grits and is baked hard. The piece found at Mycenae is of greenish yellow clay 
with the same characteristic grittiness, and with a yellowish surface. 

™ Cf. Hesperia, XA1,.1952, p. 275, fig. 1, 

 Corimth, Vil, 1, p. 20,,.No, 182, pl. 25, 
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ments of such bowls from the late sixth century,” while several fragments from a well 
dating ca. 460-420 8. c. permitted a full reconstruction of the shape."* Numerous 
unpublished fragments at Corinth show the popularity of the shape throughout the 
sixth and fifth centuries and possibly into the fourth century as well. By far the 
majority of these were decorated only with ridges on base and rim and with black and 
red painted bands; one large fragment has a painted ivy pattern on the rim and painted 
decoration was also used on the stands. The stamped designs on rim, stand and base 
will be discussed below. 

Early in the sixth century the shape, having already achieved some age at Corinth, 
became popular at Sicilian Akragas, modern Agrigento, whence has come a large and 
long series of rims especially, decorated with continuous repeating patterns impressed 
from cylindrical matrices, like those from Corinth now under discussion. At Selinus, 
however, was found the most complete example yet known of the shape with a 
relief rim zone (Pl. 27,c)."° The profile of rim and bowl is identical with those from 
Corinth and Mycenae; the stand and base are of the type known from numerous 
Corinthian examples ; the interior has the same roughened surface, except at the outer 
edge. In a recent study of the shape  Gabrici reports his observations on the frag- 
ments in Palermo, from which he concludes that the roughened surface was caused 
by the action of fire, which sometimes left a reddened area as well; on some fragments 
bits of carbon were still traceable.’ He therefore suggests that these basins on 
stands ** were used as braziers. The large slits around the stand of a seventh century 
example from Corinth ” might indicate that fire was in this case put under the bowl 
rather than, or as well as, on it. This explanation seems preferable to that of Miss 
Pease, who interpreted traces of clay found on such bowls as indication that they 
were used for the mixing and kneading of clay.” 

The relief band of the Corinthian example known from two fragments (PI. 26, 
f and g) has as its decoration a scene of a Nike running to right, followed by a 
quadriga, behind which is a water bird with raised wings hurrying along in the same 
direction. The torso and up-curved wings of the Nike are seen in front view, the 
head and lower body in profile, showing the right side. The position is the archaic 
“ knielauf ”’ with the left knee almost touching the ground; the left arm is extended 


78 Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 602, No. 184-186. 

74 Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 296, fig. 28. 

7° The vase was previously known only from a sketch (Not. d. Scavi, 1894, p. 219, fig. 20). 
Fortunately, this photograph was taken before the last war, during which the Palermo Museum was 
bombed and this vase shattered. It was in this condition that I saw it in 1948. 

76 Archivo storico per la Sicilia, Series III, Vol. I, Palermo, 1947, pp. 1-29. 

i fbtds pwd. 

78 The well-preserved example from Selinus: H. 0.46m., diam. 0.68m.; the reconstructed 
basin from Corinth: diam. 0.765 m. 

79 Corinth, VII, i, pl. 25, No. 182. 80 Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 297. 
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straight forward, the right one back and down. The Daedalic head has a large round 
eye, a scroll-like ear, the hair arranged in an “ Etagenperticke ” with a fillet. The 
water bird is preserved only on the fragment from Corinth, and even here its lower 
part is missing; the wings show the same precise modelling as do those of the Nike; 
the eye is round. Of the quadriga, the whole chariot and the rear parts of the horses 
are preserved on the Corinth fragment, the heads and forelegs of the horses on the 
Mycenae sherd. The horses race forward with necks extended, forelegs raised in a 
mass with incisions marking off the legs. The hind legs are shown in two groups, with 
the outward leg in each group fully delineated and those behind shown by repeating 
the outline of the front one. The tails fly out behind, indicating the speed of the 
horses. The chariot, with four-spoked wheels, has a straight front and one center 
support for the curved side rails. In each hand the charioteer holds a group of four 
reins, very precisely indicated, each group held by a buckle just in front of his hands; 
in the left hand he holds a whip. His head is damaged, but on the hair can be seen a 
fillet with the loose ends flying out behind. He wears a long garment, probably 
sleeveless, girdled at the waist. 

The sharp modelling of the relief is reminiscent of the best bronze work and it is, 
indeed, to bronzes that one must look for some of the closest parallels to this scene. 
The Nike is in style and stance, except for the turn of the head, very close to one from 
Perachora ** dated to the mid-sixth century or a little earlier. A gorgon on a bronze 
relief from Olympia shows similar style; it is dated to the first quarter of the sixth 
century.” The running posture is especially characteristic of “ daimons,” largely male, 
shown on Corinthian vases in the Early Corinthian and especially the Middle Corin- 
thian periods.** While the “ knielauf ” continues after the middle of the sixth century, 
the bend of the knee tends to become less deep.** The hairdress is equally characteristic 
of the early sixth century and the round eye, also, prevails during the first half of this 
century.”’ The swiftly moving quadriga can be paralleled on a bronze relief in the 
National Museum in Athens (Pl. 27,a),°° on which the horses are especially like 
those of the terracotta reliefs. There are innumerable parallels on Corinthian and 
early Attic vases of the second quarter of the sixth century, where the representations 
of chariot, horses, charioteer, and even the rein buckles, are almost identical with 
those of the reliefs.*’ Though the chariot race remains a common scene on black- 


81 Perachora, I, p. 134, pl. 42, 3-4. 

8 Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, pl. 10, II b. 

88 Payne, NC, pls. 28, 10; 31,5; Corinth, VII,1, pls. 28, No. 193. 

84 For the collected material on this posture see Schmidt, E., “ Der Knielauf,” in Miinchener 
archidologische Studien, Munich, 1909. 
8° Cf. especially Payne, NC, p. 102, fig. 35 D, of Middle Corinthian date, for hair and eye. 
ee *° De Ridder, Catalogue des bronzes de la Société Archéologique d’Athénes, Paris, 1894, No. 


*" To mention but a few of the most obvious parallels: the second frieze of the Francois Vase 
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figured vases after the middle of the sixth century, particularly on Panathenaic 
amphoras, there is a change in style in the later representations, principally in the 
greater differentiation of the two pairs of horses and in the tendency away from 
strictly profile poses, as well as in a more advanced type of rendering of the charioteer, 
which precludes dating our example after the middle of the century. The style of the 
second quarter of the sixth century is the milieu to which they belong, about the same 
date as that which Miss Hersom has given to the bowl from the Argive Heraion. 

A very small fragment of the rim of another such basin was found in the Potters’ 
Quarter at Corinth (Pl. 26, h),* unfortunately without significant context. Only the 
rear part of the horses is preserved, but it is clear that the two pairs are here much 
more widely separated and that they are standing or moving slowly rather than 
running. Not unlike this in arrangement, as well as in the borders of tongues, is the 
chariot on a bronze relief from Noicattaro in Bari *° which has been dated in the Pro- 
tocorinthian period; * the Corinth rim fragment seems hardly to be this early and is 
more likely to be dated after the pieces just discussed. 

The fragment from the Potters’ Quarter is especially reminiscent of the arrange- 
ment of the horses on most of the Sicilian relief rims, particularly those from Agri- 
gento, which are decorated with scenes of Nike and a chariot. The series is a long one, 
running perhaps a century from the late sixth on. One typical fragment in the British 
Museum is shown on Plate 27, b; there are numerous other examples which show the 
whole range of the development.” In all, the column is used to separate Nike and 
quadriga, the function performed by the water-bird on the Corinthian example, where 
there is no separation between the front of the horses and Nike. In none of the 
Sicilian examples is the style as early as that of the Corinth fragments and it seems not 
too bold to suggest that the Corinthian product was the prototype, both in shape and 
decoration, for the popular Sicilian series. The bird which flies above the horses on so 


(Wiener V orlegeblatter, 1888, pl. II), the Amphiaraos Krater (ibid., 1889, pl. X), Akropolis 
vase No. 606 (Graef, Akropolis Vasen, I, Berlin, 1909, pl. 30), Louvre E874 by Sophilos (Karouzou, 
Ath. Mitt., LXII, 1937, pl. 54,1), an amphora by Lydos in Florence (Beazley, Dev. of Attic B-F., 
pl. 18,2), a calyx krater of the Exekias type in Athens (Roebuck, Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 154, fig. 9). 
Many of the pertinent parallels have recently been brought together by Akerstrom in a study of 
architectural terracottas on which racing chariots are depicted (Architektonische Terrakottaplatten 
in Stockholm, Lund, 1951, p. 26, fig. 4; pp. 33-47, figs. 8-21; also figs. 30-33, 38 and 40). 

88 This piece, Inv. No. KN-160, is 0.052 m. high, which means that the cylinder from which 
the impression was made was ca. 0.05 m. high, as it was on the other examples. 

8° Jantzen, Bronzewerkstitten in Grossgriechenland und Sizilien, Berlin, 1937, pl. 10. 

e Payne, NG; pe22o: 

1 For instance: C.V.A., Copenhagen 5, pl. 225, 4-5; Marconi, Dedalo, IX, 1928-29, p. 598; 
Marconi, Agrigento, Florence, 1929, pp. 201-203, figs. 137-140; there are several other fragments 
in the museum at Agrigento. The several pieces found at Motya are believed to have been 
imported, probably from Akragas or Selinus (Whitaker, Motya, London, 1921, p. 322, fig. 103). 
One fragment is reported to have been found at Caere in Etruria (Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 


I, Paris, 1897, pl. 38, No. D355). 
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many of the Agrigentine reliefs also has its prototype in the one between Perseus and 
the first gorgon on the Argive Heraion bowl (PI. 26, j). Lacking more material from 
Corinth, it is not yet possible to study further the problem of the possible Corinthian 
origin of the other motives which decorate the relief rims of Agrigentine braziers, 
though the Centauromachy on the sherds from the Argive Heraion (Pl. 26, a-c) is a 
possible prototype for the scene on Sicilian examples, some of which are as early as 
the late sixth century. One can only mention here the further possibility that the 
Corinthian relief wares, still only slightly known, were the inspiration for the stamped 
reliefs on Etruscan bowls and pithoi.? In this connection Miss Goldman had sug- 
gested, before any Corinthian relief ware had been published, that possibly there was 
Corinthian influence on the decoration of the rim of a large basin found at Halae, 
which is stamped with single and double lotuses and which also has applied plastic 
heads.*® While she could then give no parallel for the shape in Corinthian ware, it 
was known in bucchero; the common source for the type and decoration both at Halae 
and in Etruria would now seem to be Corinth. 

One more fragment decorated with figured relief has come from Perachora CEL 
26, e).** The preserved section shows, from left to right, a sphinx to left, hind legs 
of an animal to left, two animals, probably lions, heraldically grouped about a floral 
ornament.” The style of the relief, as Dunbabin has observed, is Protocorinthian, and 
it probably dates near the middle of the seventh century B.c. Though only bits of 
the animals are preserved, the lithe bodies are most in keeping with that style. The 
ribbon-like character of the floral ornament, too, is Protocorinthian.** The heraldic 
group is seen in terracotta relief on an altar from Selinus and on an architectural 
fragment from Delphi,” and it is common on the so-called Argive-Corinthian bronze 


°2 Mingazzini, Collezione Castellani, Rome, 1930, pls. IX, X, XII-XIV (cf. especially the 
animals in Protocorinthian style on pl. IX with our Pl. 25,e and Pl. 26,d; the chariot scene of 
pl. X, 3 with those from Corinth, the centaurs of pl. XIII, 2 with those on the Argive Heraion 
sherds) ; C.V.A., Copenhagen 5, pl. 225, 1-3; Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, I, pls. 2, 36-38 
(pl. 38, No. D 355 is the Sicilian relief rim found at Caere). 

8 Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 408, No. 11, fig. 39. 

* The piece, made of pale orange clay which is definitely Corinthian, is 0.15 m. long. Dunbabin, 
not knowing the other relief fragments, has suggested that it was part of a pithos. I would suggest 
that it, too, was part of a rim of one of the large basins, which seems likely from the finished 
bottom edge. 

® Judging from the photograph, I would suggest that this relief, too, was made with a cylin- 
drical matrix, that we do not have the entire impression and that when the cylinder was finally 
rolled around the entire perimeter of the vase there remained a small section which was filled in a 
makeshift manner, as indicated by the oddly placed animal between the sphinx and the heraldic 
group, the ground line of which seems to have been obliterated by a rather rough treatment of the 
surface. 

°° Cf, Johansen, Vases Sic., p. 116, fig. 58; p. 119, fig. 75; pl. XXIII. 

®7 Mon. Ant., XXXII, 1927, pl. XXXV, 2; Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments, London, 
1926, p. 32, pl. XXV, fig. 89. The group is stamped on the Delphi sima in the same manner as 
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reliefs, ranging in date from the last quarter of the seventh century to the end of the 
sixth. One of the earliest and finest of the groups is represented by the mid-seventh 
century lion found at Perachora.” In none of the examples from the bronze reliefs is 
the motive about which the animals are grouped like that on the Perachora vase frag- 
ment and I know of no exact parallel, but those in which the stance and form of the 
animals seem closest to the terracotta relief belong to the earlier part of the series, 
the late seventh and early sixth century. Thus the Perachora fragment dates to about 
the same time as the orientalizing fragment long known from the Argive Heraion. 
Together they give the earliest evidence for the Corinthian style in relief decoration. 

The pieces of figured Corinthian relief pottery, thus far nine in number (two 
perhaps from the same vase), cover a span from the mid-seventh to the mid-sixth 
century, with the possibility that one fragment from Corinth was made later in the 
sixth century. This period correlates roughly with the life span of the developed 
Protocorinthian and Corinthian figure styles. Though the remains are still scant, 
they suggest that the figured relief ware, like the figured style of vase painting, might 
have ended during the middle decades of the sixth century. But just as on the painted 
pottery, decoration in relief with geometric and floral motives, which had played a 
minor role during the flourishing of the figured style, continued for the rest of the 
sixth century and for a good part of the fifth as well. Already on the mid-seventh 
century pieces from the Argive Heraion (Pl. 26, a-c) there were bands of parallel 
chevrons impressed with a roulette either on the plastic bands bordering the relief zone 
or on the splaying base of the high stand. The earliest of the basins on a high stand 
from Corinth, of about the same date, had a somewhat different rouletted decorative 
band about the center of the stand, consisting of five rows of impressed triangles.*” 
Similar rouletted wedges decorated the surface of one of the “ koulouria ” (votive 
cakes) found in a deposit dating largely from ca. 630-600 B. c. at the temple of Hera 
Akraia at Perachora.™ A plastic zigzag band was produced on the heavy ledge handle 
of a bowl found in the Potters’ Quarter at Corinth (Pl. 28,1), apparently again by 
a roulette with wedges arranged in zigzag fashion. The deposit from which the 
piece came ranged from Early to Late Corinthian, but a few pieces date even a little 
later. A simple chevron-like design occurs in the branches stamped on the ledge 


on the vases; a second stamp has a nude youth riding a horse. Both look Corinthian in style and 
the fabric of the sima should be examined to see if it could be Corinthian. 

°8 Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, pls. 2,1 g; 8, Ig; 13, IIIb; 14, IIIb; 16, IV a; 20, Va; 25, 
VIII e; 38, XIV b; Olympia Bericht, III, pls. 34-35; Olympia, IV, pl. LIX; F. de Delphes, V, 
p. 124, fig. 466; Payne, NC, p. 222, fig. 102; p. 229, fig. 104 G; Payne, Perachora, I, pl. 50, 1-2. 

°° Perachora, I, pp. 130-133, pl. 39; cf. also Olympia, IV, pl. LVI, 969. 

100 Corinth, VII, i, pl. 25, No. 182. 

101 Perachora, I, p. 101, pl. 33, 16. 

102 Iny. No. KP-1417, P. H. 0.057 m., P. W. 0.124 m. It is from a wide open bow! with a thick 
lip, flat on top, and wide handles with vertical sides. A fine surface coating was put over the gritty, 


buff clay. 
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handles of several bowls from Corinth, one of mid-sixth century date,’ another from 
a late fifth century well,’* and a third from the Asklepieion.*” 

However, other decorative stamps of more developed nature have already been 
seen on the tablets and vases with figured ornament. The incuse circles of the Argive 
Heraion plaques seem limited to the seventh century period to which these belong; 
there is a possible late reflection on the fragment shown on Plate 28, e. On one tablet 
(Pl. 25, c) there was a rosette stamp, the first of a long series of this impressed motive, 
which will be discussed below. On the bowl from the Argive Heraion (PI. 26, j) there 
is an elaborate stamp with a double row of running spirals and a palmette (?) at 
either side. This particular example is unique, but the spiral motive is known on at 
least two other pieces. One is the fragment of a cylindrical stand (Pl. 28, b) which 
has palmettes stamped at the base and, about 0.02 m. above these, a chain of inter- 
locking S-spirals about the circumference of the stand.” The existence of an imper- 
fection on the underside of each of the S-curves indicates that this was part of the 
matrix with which each of the impressions was made. This might suggest a flat 
stamp, but as there is no indication of a break it is more likely that a small cylindrical 
matrix or roulette, with a diameter of about 0.009 m., was used. Similar interlocking 
S-spirals, apparently also rouletted, occur as the lowest motive of three on the splaying 
base seen in Figure 1 and on Plate 30, f.*”" 

Just as the Argive Heraion example of the spiral was datable by the style of the 
figured relief it accompanies, so the other occurrences must be considered with their 
complementary relief patterns. That on the fragment of a stand (PI. 28,b) is a 
series of individually stamped palmettes, representative of a whole series from Corinth 
and Perachora which are shown on Plates 28 and 29. Unfortunately, only one of these 
is securely dated by its context; that is the fragment (Pl. 28, £) found on the North 
Slope of the Acropolis in Athens in Well D, which was filled with debris from the 
Persian destruction of 480 B. c.** and therefore dates from the years of the clean-up 
not long thereafter. But while the terminus ante quem is sure, the contents of the well 


103 Corinth, VII,1i, pl. 45, No. 378. 

oes Flesperia, V1, 1937, p. 299, No, 189, hig. 32. 

ie COrumin, 21V, D. 139, No, 62, pl. 50. 

106 Inv. No. C-40-36. P. H. 0.117m., P. W. 0.13m. Clay pinkish at the core, buff at the 
surfaces, very gritty except for a fine coating of buff clay added to the outer surface to receive the 
stamps. The piece was found in the Tile Factory in mixed fill which does not help determine its date. 

*°7 Very similar spirals occur, sometimes with palmettes like those on Corinthian ware, as relief 
ornaments on pithoi from the Artemis Orthia sanctuary at Sparta, dated to the first half of the sixth 
century (Artemis Orthia, p. 94, pl. XIV). On bronzes the spirals occur as border designs 
(Olympia, IV, pl. LX, 981-982). Also of the early sixth century is a sima from Corfu on which 
the motive occurs (Payne, NC, p. 256, fig. 108B). 

208 Roebuck, Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 142, 238, No. 259, fig. 47. Roebuck called the fragment a 
piece of the shoulder of a large jar. I would suggest, rather, that it came from the flaring base of 
a high stand for a basin, like Plate 28,a. The palmettes would then radiate from the base of the 
circular stand as they do in the other stand. 
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go back to about 700 s. c. and the majority would seem to belong to the second half 
of the sixth century, the period to which this Corinthian fragment too might belong, 
Unfortunately, on this piece not enough of the palmettes is preserved to compare their 
form with that of other examples on Corinthian relief ware. However, the five short 
leaves, all of the same length, form a squat palmette, very small in proportion to the 
volute bands, which is early in the series known both from bronze reliefs and archi- 
tectural terracottas ;*” a date early in the sixth century is most probable for this stamp, 
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Fig. 1. Stamped designs on base from the Potter’s Quarter, Corinth. 


though the piece itself may have been made later in the century. The form of these 
palmettes is almost identical with those on the cylindrical stand (PL 28, b), and for 
these an early sixth century date agrees with the date already ascribed to the spiral 
chain. The full form of the palmette shown here is especially close to that on an antefix 
from Athens.“° A similar stamp was used on a large pithos from Perachora (PL. 
29, g), here too combined with the triangular stamp which also occurs on the piece 
from Well D in Athens. Both types of stamps may actually belong to the early sixth 


109 Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, pls. 74-75, especially pl. 75, 14-15/6 of the early ian 
century; Payne, NC, p. 257, figs. 106-7; Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments, p. 12, pl. VIII, 
fig. 22, also of the early sixth century ; Artemis Orthia, pl. XIV, B, dated to the same half century. 

410Van Buren, loc. cit. 
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century, as indeed might the bases found at Perachora and Athens on which they 


were used. 

Of somewhat more developed form are the several seven-leaved palmettes stamped 
on Corinthian relief ware. The type seen on the splaying base of another high stand 
for a basin (Pl. 28, a) ** has a slight increase in the height of the leaves towards the 
center and is very likely to be dated in the second quarter of the sixth century. A 
very similar stamp, probably not the same, seems to have been used on a fragment 
from the Potters’ Quarter (PI. 28, d).”” Still further developed is the palmette on the 
bowl rim shown on PI. 28, c," similar in form to the type of mid-sixth century date 
on the bronze relief bands from Olympia.“* To about the same date would seem to 
belong the palmettes in a chain on a large pithos fragment from Perachora (PI. 29, d), 
but here the actual leaves are missing and without them it is difficult to judge the date. 
The mid-sixth century certainly seems to be the date of the palmette cross on the rim 
of another vase from Perachora (PI. 29,e) ;"" this is an unique occurrence of the 
cross motive on relief ware. The complete degeneration of the palmette is to be seen 
on the fragment from the rim of a very large bowl (PI. 28, e)"* on which the indi- 
vidually impressed five-leaved palmettes are of the crudest possible execution. The 
bowl was probably made in the fifth century, but no other pieces of the period exhibit 
such careless workmanship. 

The octafoil rosette was also used as a decorative motive on a late seventh century 
plaque from the Argive Heraion (Pl. 25,c), and we have seen it as well, in a less 


111 Iny. No. C-31-446. The very gritty clay is pink at the core, buff at the surface; a finer 
surface coating took the impressions, stamped individually. The piece was found in the Asklepieion 
at Corinth in Votive Deposit V, which dates from the late fifth to the late fourth century, but 
contained some earlier objects (Corinth, XIV, pp. 113, 135, No. 64, pl. 50). The fragment is here 
called a lid, but the thickness of the bottom, which would have to fit on the rim, argues in favor of 
its being the base of a stand. 

12 Inv. No. KP-1418. P. H. 0.048 m., P. W. 0.075 m. The piece is too small to judge much of 
the shape, which must have been very large. 

43 Tnv. No. C-48-117; found without context in the area of the Julian Basilica at Corinth. 
P. W. 0.165 m., H. of rim 0.046 m. Clay greenish buff, very gritty, fine surface coating. The shape 
is a very wide open basin. The mouldings of the borders have been formed by a roulette; a clay 
pellet was applied between the borders and the impression of a palmette stamp was made on it. 
The palmette is closely paralleled by those on the base of a “ perirrhanterion” found at Delphi 
(F. de Delphes, V, p. 182, fig. 775) but very likely of Corinthian origin. 

44 Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, pl. 74, 43. 

“4° H. 0.09m. This is apparently another basin rim. For the palmette cross compare Kunze 
op. cit., Beil. 16,3 of the third quarter of the sixth century. For the palmette cross on vases see 
Jacobsthal, Ornamente Griechische Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pl. 16a; Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen 
Berlin, 1927, p. 186, fig. 18, of about the same date. The motive seems almost unknown outside 
of Chalcidian ware and is rare on it. 

™° Inv. No. C-38-684. P. H. 0.124m., P. W. 0.188 m., estimated diam. ca. 0.48 m. Light buff 
clay with a greenish tinge, much fine grit. Found in the great manhole in the middle of the South 


Stoa at Corinth; the deposit ranged over the fifth century and some pieces were even of fourth 
century date. 
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plastic form, on a decorated zone of a pithos from Perachora (P1529; d) of thesmid- 
sixth century. As early as the rosette on the plaque is the series decorating one of the 
votive cakes from the Southeast Deposit at the Temple of Hera Akraia at Pera- 
chora,"” dating ca. 630-600 B. c. A rosette occurs alone on the top of a basin rim from 
the Potters’ Quarter (PI. 30, c)** while on two other pieces from Corinth and on 
one from Perachora the rosette is found in combination with dotted tongues. One of 
these rosettes is stamped at the base of the handle of a coarse amphora (PI. 30, a) 
found at Corinth in a well in which was a quantity of pottery for which the best 
collective date is ca. 500 B. c."° The other two combinations of rosettes and tongues 
are on seemingly similar fragments, and the more complete one from Perachora (PI. 
29, £) indicates that the shape was a large lid, such as was suggested for Plate 26, a, 
which would fit on the type of bowl rim shown on Plate 29, h, also from Perachora. 
I do not know the profile of this fragment, however, and the piece from Corinth (PI. 
28, g) which looks so similar, even to the plastic corded band at the keel between rim 
and body, has a flat bottom to the rim which is 0.025 m. wide and would seem to 
preclude a lid shape and favor its interpretation as another foot of a high stand.” 
On both pieces the tongue stamp, like that on the amphora handle, is the major decora- 
tive motive, but stamped rosettes occur in the same zone with the tongues, apparently 
more widely spaced. That on the Corinth fragment is octafoil, while an unique hexa- 
foil rosette is stamped on the Perachora piece. 

Before considering the tongue stamps, which extend from the late sixth into 
the fifth century, there is another earlier motive already seen on several fragments 
in combination with spirals and palmettes, as well as with early tongues. That is the 
triangular stamp filled either with concentric triangles or with parallel chevrons. The 
first type is shown on the fragment from the North Slope of the Acropolis in Athens 
(Pl. 28, £), combined with a palmette of early sixth century type as well as with 
tongues and corded bands. The same combination with early palmettes and bands 
decorated with a toothed roulette is seen on the fragments of a large pithos from 
Perachora (PI. 29, x), but here the filling of the triangle consists of parallel chevrons. 
Contiguous impressions from a similar triangular stamp decorate the top of the 
bevelled shoulder of the large base (Fig. 1; Pl. 30, f£) on which one occurrence of 


117 Perachora, I, p. 101, No. 11, pl. 33. 

118 Inv, No. KP-1415. P. H. 0.074m., P. W. 0.138m. Buff clay with a fine surface coating. 
The vertical side of the rim is grooved, with the grooving interrupted by a semi-cylindrical impres- 
sion in the side, above which the rosette is stamped on the top of the rim, The piece was found ina 
deposit ranging generally from Geometric to Early Corinthian, but with a few pieces dating well 
into the sixth century. The basin would probably not have been made after the mid-sixth century. 

119 Inv. No. C-32-29. P. H. 0.167 m., D. of handle 0.044 m., of a very gritty, buff fabric. 

120 Inv. No. C-50-17. P. W. 0.101 _m., P. H. standing on bottom 0.087 m. Clay gray at core 
to reddish buff at surfaces, very gritty except for the fine surface coating. The piece was found in 
the South Stoa, north of Shop XXVIII, in late sixth to early fifth century context. 
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spiraliform decoration was noted22* Ona fragment from Perachora (Pis2o ray sthe 
triangles filled with parallel chevrons occur again together with rouletted plastic bands, 
but here they contain, besides the usual chevrons, a further inner triangle, composed 
of three parallel chevrons, which lies at the base of the inner chevron of the large 
triangle; thus far the stamp is unique. The more usual stamp, again combined with 
tongues and corded bands, is seen on the fragment from Perachora shown in Plate 
29, j. The parallel chevrons form the sole decoration preserved at the outer edge of 
another heavy base (PI. 28, j), again radiating from the circular base line of what may 
have been the stand, though it would seem that the base itself must have been wider, 
probably with another step in it.” As many as five chevrons fill a triangular stamp 
used on a fragment of pottery from Corinth (PI. 30, m), so small that the shape is 
undeterminable.*”* 

The spiral hooks, combined on the large base with running spirals and triangles 
(Fig. 1; Pl. 30, f), are unique, but they seem to be an embellishment of the triangle 
filled with parallel chevrons, for here the apex of the triangle has been turned into a 
spiral. The resultant design is strongly reminiscent of the spiral hooks common on 
Protocorinthian pottery,’ but not usual after the seventh century. Together with 
the running spiral, this motive suggests a date for the base not very much after the 
beginning of the sixth century. 

One of the simplest of the decorative motives impressed with individual stamps 
on Corinthian relief ware is the tongue pattern, which occurs in a variety of forms 
through the sixth century and well into the fifth. The motive can be closely related 
to the decoration used on bronze vessels of this same period.*** Among the earliest 
tongues used on pottery are probably those on the fragment from Athens (PI. 28, f), 
which we have seen reason to date early in the sixth century. The tongues are very 
precisely formed and have a double border. Tongues of a similar shape, but with a 


121 Iny, No. KN-162. P. H. 0.165m., G. W. 0.198 m. Light buff clay, slightly greenish cast 
to the fine surface coating; very gritty, except at surface. The foot has a square base, 0.068 m. high, 
on which is a circular vertical band ca. 0.03 m. high; the wide bevelled shoulder above is ca. 0.10 m. 
broad and from its inner edge would have risen the cylindrical stand, ca. 0.24 m. in diameter. The 
triangles radiate from the bottom of the cylindrical stand; the running spirals are at the outer edge 
of the shoulder and just above them is a series of spiral hooks, not yet discussed. The deposit south 
of the terracotta factory in which the base was found was probably laid down in the late fifth century, 
but its range is very wide. The spirals are probably the best criterion for dating, placing the base in 
the first half of the sixth century. 

122 Tny, No. KP-1416. P. H. 0.046 m., P. W. 0.12m. Clay pink at core, light buff at surface. 
The fragment is from the Potters’ Quarter, where it was found in a road with a deposit which 
ranged from Early Corinthian to the early fifth century at least. 

128 Iny, No. C-39-281. The fragment came from the Museum West area and was found in a 
well filled with early fifth century pottery (4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 596, figs. 7-8). 

124 Corinth, VII, i, pp. 37-38, No. 116, pl. 16; the motive is discussed on p. 38. See also pl. 37 
No. 309 for an early Attic use of the motive, late in the seventh century. 

128 4, H., pls. CIX, 1875; CXVII, 2003; CXVIII, 2034. 
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single border, are stamped ona fragment from Perachora (PI. 29, c), while two other 
vases from there were decorated with tongues which narrow towards the base CPE 
29, b and j). We have seen three examples of tongues combined with rosettes, and 
in every case (Pls. 28, g; 29, f; 30, a) the tongues have a dotted border. On the large 
fragment from Perachora (Pl. 29, f) thought to be from a lid, there are two rows of 
tongues, the inner one considerably smaller than the outer series; both have a single 
border filled with dots, probably twenty-four in each case. On the fragment of one 
of the large bases from Corinth (Pl. 28, ¢), which was found in context of the late 
sixth-early fifth centuries, the tongues have twenty-seven dots in the border and the 
stamp is ca. 0.027 m. long. It is likely that the same stamp was used to decorate a large 
pithos, a piece of which (PI. 28,h) was found in the same deposit as the base just 
mentioned.’** Only slightly different is the tongue on the amphora handle dated to 
about 500 s. c. (Pl. 30, a) ; apparently the same stamp was used on another amphora 
handle, shown on Plate 30, b.**’ There thus seems good evidence that the dotted 
tongue stamps were in use around 500 B. c. 

The fine bowl shown on Plate 30, e is the most complete vase we have decorated 
with tongues, and on it there are four rows of them about the bowl, each series sus- 
pended from rouletted bands; all but the lowest band are made with a toothed roulette. 
The same rather long, pointed tongues appear in the three upper rows, while the lowest 
row consists of more fully rounded tongues; all the impressions are very light.** Not 
much later in date are the fragments from a large pithos (Pl. 30,d) which also were 
found in the well in the Museum West area, filled during the first half of the fifth 
century.”” Many of the fragments decorated with plain tongues, largely bowls or 
basins of heavy fabric which have their rims so decorated, come from the Tile Factory 
at Corinth, and it is obvious that such bowls, both decorated and plain, were among 
the products of this factory in the fifth century, perhaps even earlier.“ The fragments 
shown on Plate 30, g and h,*** may come from the base and the cylindrical stand of 
basins on high stands, though the pieces are not from the same vessel. If this is so, 


126 Inv. No. C-50-18. P. W. 0.21 m., P. H. 0.191 m. Clay reddish-buff at core to light buff on 
exterior. 

127 Iny. No. C-39-442. P. H. 0.087 m., P. W. 0.088m. Clay gray at core to buff at surface. 
The fragment is from the early fifth century well in the Museum West area. The dotted tongue 
stamp is also known on pottery of sixth to fifth century date from Naukratis (Petrie, Naukratis, I, 
London, 1886, pl. IV, 5). 

128 Iny, No. C-47-786. H. 0.202m., D. of lip 0.30m. Very light greenish buff clay, heavy 
admixture of small grits. Unglazed, surfaces well smoothed both on int. and ext. The bowl was 
found in the Southeast Building in a well which contained pottery of the third quarter of the 
sixth century (Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pp. 237f., pl. LV). 

129 Inv. No. C-39-280 (rim) and 282 (body). Reddish buff clay with heavy grits. 

180 The whole establishment will be published, and the stamped wares put in their proper 
context, by Gladys D. Weinberg. 

131 Iny, Nos. C-39-38 and C-40-74 respectively. 
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it suggests that these basins of heavy fabric were also among the products of the 
factory and many of those found at Corinth may have been made at this place. This 
is certainly true of the bowls, which were found in quantity at the factory; even a 
piece of a mould for making them was found there. Typical are the basins shown in 
Figure 2, b-c.* Figure 2a shows a deeper bowl of lighter fabric; *** possibly the 
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Fic. 2. Bowls with stamped decoration, from the Tile Factory at Corinth. 


fragment is from the shoulder of a lebes such as those shown on Plate 31. Tongues 
are stamped on this last fragment both on the exterior of the rim and on the flat top 
inside the ridge which would have fitted a lid.“ A finer bowl is represented by the 
fragment on Plate 30, i," while unusually precise workmanship is exhibited by a bowl 


132 | OD gNe AL. r > ane : 
ee ae C-40-510 and C-40-339. The latter was found in Well C, which indicates a date 
ary * Inv. No. C-40-507. See also tongues on a basin at Delphi (F. de Delphes, V, p. 182, fig. 

133a 


Cf. a bronze vessel in Berlin, Berlin Winckelmannspro g 
n, gramm 98, p. 24, fig. 17. 
84 Inv. No. CP-2039. Clay buff at core to light buff on exterior. 
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rim from Perachora (PI. 30,1). Another bowl of the type made at the Tile Factory 
comes from Perachora (Pl. 30, k) and is unusual in having the tongues standing on 
their bases rather than suspended from the top of the rim, as in most of the other 
examples. The piece also shows one of the plastic handles which will be discussed 
below. 

The two finest and most interesting pieces from Corinth decorated with impressed 
tongues are the lebetes shown on Plate 31, a-b. One of them is complete except for 
a chip out of the rim and small hole in the body (PI. 31, a).’° The only decoration is 
the series of tongues and darts impressed about the outside of the rim; the dart is on 
the stamp with the tongue and appears to the right of it in the impression. The 
ridge on the rim, like that shown in the profile in Figure 2 a, is decorated with light 
incisions across it, probably in imitation of a bead and reel pattern.** A somewhat 
more elaborately decorated lebes is known from fragments found in the Tile Factory 
(PI. 31, b).* The shape, while similar to the one just described, differs in having a 
higher neck, a flatter and wider shoulder (Fig. 3) ; the reconstructed dimensions give 
a diameter of the lip of ca. 0.272 m., and of the body of ca. 0.39 m.; the height would 
be proportionately greater than the first example, perhaps ca. 0.32 m. The decoration 
on the rim again consists of stamped tongues, these rather wide and short and having 
a long, narrow tongue incised down the center. On this lebes the tongues are im- 
pressed on either side of the ridge, their base at the ridge. Staggered between the 
tongues on both the interior and exterior periphery of the rim are stamped palmettes, 
apparently originally with five leaves, though only three show on most of the impres- 
sions. This lebes, however, is further decorated with designs painted in a matt dark 
brown paint. These consist, first, of a stripe around the base of the neck, from which 
long reserved tongues extend over the shoulder and part way down the body. They 
have rounded ends, and the background between the ends of the tongues and a 
straight line just below them is filled with the same paint. Another stripe comes just 
below this and from it hang ivy leaves connected by arcaded tendrils, the arcading 
alternating with that of the tongue ends. About the outer edge of the shoulder runs 
a large garland of ivy, the leaves alternately on either side of the wavy tendril and 


185 Iny, No. C-39-370. H. 0.301 m., G. D. 0.362 m., D. lip 0.253 m. Clay buff, only very slight 
grits. The unglazed surface is well smoothed. The lebes was brought in from outside the exca- 
vations, having been found about five miles to the southwest of Corinth, near an ancient bridge. 
Brought in with it, and said to have been found with the lebes, were four Corinthian vases, Inv. 
Nos. C-39-366 to C-39-369, which belong to the mid-fifth century, a very likely date for the lebes 
as well. 

186 For an especially close parallel in bronze, see Bul. Metr. Mus., X1X, 1924, p. 69, fig. 4, 
now our Plate 31, c. “r 

187 Inv. Nos. C-40-75 (rim) and C-40-79 (body). The clay is buff, slightly pinkish at the core, 
and well levigated. The fill in which the pieces were found dated generally from the first to the third 
quarter of the fifth century, but some fragments in it might date even as late as the fourth century. 
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fitted into the concavities. The interior of the neck is covered with a heavy matt red 
paint. 

The two kinds of matt paint used on the fragmentary lebes found in the Tile 
Factory have been seen together on Corinthian pottery only once before, on an 
oinochoe on which a scene of a torch race was painted on the body in the brown paint 
and the heavy red color was used inside the neck.’*® Now on another painted fragment, 
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Fic. 3. Reconstruction of a lebes with stamped and painted decoration, from the 
Tile Factory at Corinth. 


a pyxis lid also found in the Tile Factory, the same brown paint, which has a purplish 
cast when thick, is seen. The fourth instance of its use is on the neck of the vase 
from Perachora shown on Plate 32,a and discussed below together with the vases 
having plastic applications. Here the ivy garland is again used for decoration, as on 
the shoulder of the lebes. It is, perhaps, not premature to propose that the vase with 
the torch race and the fragments from Perachora were also made in the Tile Factory 
at Corinth, together with the lebes and pyxis lid which were found there, and that in 
general these matt paints were a technique of this workshop. They are better known 
on heavy fabrics from Corinth, such as the altars now appearing in increasing number 
as well as on heavy vases. There has recently been found a piece of the rim of one of 
the large basins on a stand which is also decorated with an ivy wreath in matt paint 
and this too would be a likely product of the Tile Factory. The likelihood is further 


a Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 311-312, fig. 40. The fill in the well dates ca. 460-420 B.c. Miss 
Pease here cites two other small fragments in the same technique found at Corinth (ibid., fig. 41). 
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increased by the finding at the factory of an eaves tile which has its exposed end 
decorated with the same kind of ivy garland done in a similar purplish brown paint.*** 
In fact, the decoration on many of the Corinthian architectural terracottas found in 
the Tile Factory is done with the same matt purplish brown and red paint used on the 
pottery. One begins to discern here a pattern which should prove useful in identifying 
the Corinthian products when found elsewhere. 

With these two Corinthian lebetes we have entered the realm of clay imitations 
of metal vessels. Many good examples of bronze lebetes of the fifth century are 
known and the close similarity in shape (Pl. 31, c-d), in the plastic decoration of the 
rim, in the tongues and even the ivy garlands on the shoulder,’ show the care taken 
to produce faithful imitations of bronze originals. There is the further possibility that 
the excellently finished terracotta vessels might have been gilded. This would have 
been possible in the case of the plain example from Corinth, but not the painted one. 
Here, indeed, we seem to have products worthy of the fame of Therikles of Corinth. 

One other method of relief decoration on Corthinian pottery still to be discussed 
is the use of plastic applications. Such decorations were possibly used even earlier 
than any of the stamped or rouletted designs described thus far, for the fragment of 
the neck of an amphora or hydria from Perachora with a plastic spiral just below the 
rim, shown on Plate 29, i, is believed by Dunbabin to be eighth-seventh century, the 
plastic spiral being comparable to those on votive cakes from the Geometric deposit 
there.” Other plastic spirals, as well as plastic snakes, occur on votive cakes of the 
late seventh century from Perachora.’ These bands of clay, applied either as snakes 
or spirals, are the most primitive form of plastic ornament. Other, and later, forms 
are strongly suggestive of imitations of metal vases. This is true of the handles seen 
on the rims of several bowls of late sixth and fifth century date. The impression 
made in the side of the rim of the bowl shown on Plate 30,c has the form of a 
metallic handle attachment.“* Such an attachment applied to the rim of a bowl, rather 


188° Such painted designs on the ends of eaves tiles are rare, but another instance had long ago 
been noted among the terracottas from Mycenae (Van Buren, Greek Fictile Revetments, p. 49, pl. 
XXXI, figs. 113-115). Here the edge of the tiles is decorated with a frieze of kneeling satyrs holding 
kantharoi and ivy-crowned Silenoi; the lower projecting surface is then decorated with an ivy gar- 
land much in the manner of the example from Corinth. It is not impossible that these too were 
made at Corinth; only an examination of the fabric can determine this surely. 

189 Hor tongues and lip ornament cf. Berlin Winckelmannsprogramm 74, p. 21, fig. 19. The 
shoulder tongues appear on bronze lebetes in the British Museum (J.H.S., XLVI, 1926, pp. 257- 
259, fig. 3, pl. XIV), dated to ca. 440 B.c., and in Athens (J.H.S., LVI, 1936, p. 143, fig. 5) also 
of fifth century date. ; 

140 A fine black-glazed lebes, dated in the second half of the fifth century, is shown in Richter, 
Shapes and Names, fig. 71. Here, too, there is an ivy wreath about the shoulder. A garland on the 
light clay ground occurs on a vase, very similar in shape to ours, now in Paris. (DeRidder, Cata- 
logue des vases peints de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris, 1901, p. 309, No. 417, pl. XVII). 

141 Perachora, I, pl. 16, 1, 4, 7-9. eee LAG Dl. woo, 10: 

143 For the metal prototypes see Olympia, IV, pl. L; and 4.H., II, pls. CXXI-CXXII. Such 
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than impressed into it, is seen on the fragment from Corinth on Plate 30, j."** There 
is a similar handle on a piece from another Corinthian well,’ and another on the 
bowl from Perachora shown on Plate 30,k. Such plastic handles in the form of 
metallic attachments were probably formed in moulds like the terracotta one from 
Corinth which was the matrix for an imitation of a full metal handle, rather than 


146 


just the attachment. 

The use of plastic figured ornament on Corinthian ware began in the Middle 
Protocorinthian period, but did not become popular until the first half of the sixth 
century ; many examples of human heads, usually female and largely on pyxides, occur 
starting with the Early Corinthian period.” It is this tradition which has been cited 
as the inspiration for the heads decorating the rim of an early sixth century bowl from 
Halae.“® That Corinthian potters still continued the practice later in the sixth cen- 
tury is indicated by the occurrence of a plastic gorgon’s head on the handle plate of a 
large vessel found at Perachora (Pl. 32,a)." The style of the gorgon’s head belongs 
late in the sixth century. The painted ornament, again in a “ matt purplish brown 
and red” paint, consists of an ivy garland about the neck, the leaves brown and the 
stems red, alternating red and black (or brown) tongues on the lip moulding and a 
lotus and palmette chain on the top of the rim. Inside of the lip there is again a stripe 
of heavy red paint. The decoration of the moulding is very close to that of the mould- 
ings on some Corinthian terracotta altars of the late sixth century,’ on which the 
same reddish brown and purplish black paints were often used. It is likely that the 
large vase from which these fragments came should be dated, on the analogy of the 
altars, in the last quarter of the sixth century, which would make it the earliest ex- 
ample of the combination of plastic ornament and painted designs in matt brown and 
red paint of the kind seen in the later lebes from the Tile Factory. 

This tradition of using plastic applied heads for ornament on Corinthian vases, 
traced thus far to the late sixth century, can be shown to have continued at least into 
the early fourth century, for such a head occurs at the base of the handle of an 
oinochoe (PI. 32, c) of unquestionably Corinthian fabric, probably found close to that 
site." Of special interest is not only the satyr’s head at the base of the handle, but 


handles are common on fragments of basins, many of them Corinthian, from Delphi (F. de Delphes, 
V, pp. 181-183, figs. 772, 777, 781-784). 

144 Inv. No. C-39-435. Reddish buff clay, quite gritty except for the fine light buff surface 
coating. The shape, again, is a wide open bowl with a heavy rim, flat on top and with vertical sides. 
The piece came from the well in the Museum West area, which is of early fifth century date. 

145 Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 286 f., No. 174, fig. 25; the fill dates ca. 460-420 B. c. 

146 Corinth, XII, pl. 135, No. 2853. 

147 Payne, NC, pls. 1, 23, 35, 47-48. 

148 Hesperia, IX, 1940, p. 408, No. 11, fig. 39. 

149 Perachora, 1, pp. 106-108, fig. 7, pl. 35, 1-2. 

160 Hesperia, XVI, 1947, pl. LI; XIX, 1950, pl. 110. 

161 Hesperia, I, 1932, pp. 88-89, fig. 29. 
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the treatment of the handle itself, which has deep incisions in a herringbone pattern, 
increasing the similarity to metal vases,” which this is obviously imitating. Miss 
Shoe, who originally published the vase, saw no indication of a black slip on it, but 
I believe I can detect traces of a rather smeary covering of brown paint, perhaps a 
glaze, which would have covered the entire vase; such a brown glaze appears (see 
below) on several fourth century Corinthian vases with plastic applications. This 
brown covering would have heightened the illusion of a bronze vessel. The shape of 
the mouth, handle and upper body is close to that of an early fourth century bronze 
jug in the Metropolitan Museum.*** The mask would also agree well with a date in 
the late fifth or early fourth century. Are these plastic applications, such as the 
gorgoneion on the Perachora piece and the satyr’s head on the jug from Corinth, 
perhaps the first “ embolia,” the kind used on the early “ theriklean”’ vases? They 
seem to have precedence over both the larger appliqués on the sides of vases and the 
medallions in the tondos of bowls, both of which were later used at Corinth, but 
apparently too late to be associated with the artist Therikles. 

Among the finds from the Corinthian excavations there are no pre-Hellenistic 
vases with plastic applications on the sides, but some examples have been attributed 
to Corinth on the basis of provenience or fabric. Most important of these is the column 
krater in Berlin, said to have been found at Tenea.** The garland of lotus buds 
painted on the neck in a brown paint suggests that again we have the technique known 
from Corinth and strengthens the attribution of the vase to that city." On the body 
is a series of applied reliefs depicting six of the Labors of Herakles. No trace of glaze 
was found on the body and it has been assumed that it was gilded, as already sug- 
gested for the plain lebes. While Furtwangler originally suggested a mid-fifth cen- 
tury date, Courby thought it belonged to the fourth century. In the more recent 
study of vases decorated with plastic applications, Zuchner stated his view that such 
vases began to be made only in the mid-fourth century or later ** and he included the 
column krater among the three usual shapes used for such decoration, without specifi- 
cally mentioning this krater in Berlin." 

Among the material he was able to examine, Ziichner recognized two Corinthian 


152 Cf. Sieveking, Sammlung Loeb. Bronzen, Terrakotten, Vasen, Munich, 1930, pl. Lage 

158 Richter, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1915, p. 192, No. 505. 

154 Furtwangler, Die Sammlung Sabouroff, Berlin, 1883-87, pl. LX XIV, 3; Beschr. d. Vasen- 
samml. Berlin, No. 2882; Courby, Vases grécs a reliefs, pp. 195-197, fig. 31. 

195 It has been impossible thus far to have the vase re-examined or to get photographs, for it 
is still in storage. Only such a re-examination will be decisive in determining the place of origin. 

156 Tohrb., LXV-LXVI, 1950-51, p. 183. 

157 While the column krater is the one form of krater which lost popularity in the last quarter 
of the fifth century and was rare in the fourth century as a medium of red-figured vase painting 
(Richter, Shapes and Names, p. 7), it, like the amphoras decorated with plastic applications, seems 
to have a separate development in the fourth century with the new form of plastic decoration 


(Ziichner, op. cit., p. 184). 
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vases, a fragment in Munich “* and a hydria in Wurzburg (Pls. 322b 73d pe see pola 
of Corinthian clay covered with a brown glaze.’ The Wurzburg vase was dated by 
Langlotz in the third century B. C., but Ziichner now suggests instead a date in the 
second half of the fourth century.” It is interesting to find that among its plastic 
decorations is a dionysiac group (PI. 33, a) which was widely used on early Megarian 
bowls of the late fourth and early third century,” and which also occurs on small 
terracotta altars (like that from Wurzburg shown on Pl. 33, b), one of which comes 
from Corinth itself. The mask at the base of the vertical handle of the hydria, 
while similar to that on the oinochoe from Corinth (PI. 32, c), is clearly of later style. 
Also Corinthian is a lump of clay with a trial impression of a stamp used to decorate 
such vases; the piece, in a private collection, was found at Corinth and Zuchner com- 
pares the fabric with that of fourth century Corinthian terracottas."”* It shows a 
figure of Hera (PI. 33, c; which is an impression from the mould), the style of which 
is late fifth century. The identical figure was used on Corinthian relief vases, of clay 
and glaze similar to that of the vases in Munich and Wiirzburg; one of these is in 
Bonn (Pl. 33, e) and the other at Corinth itself (Pl. 33, d).** In addition to the Hera 
relief, the Corinth vase shows a figure of Athena; both vases have acanthus leaves 
on the lower part of the bowl and on both there are satyr masks in high relief which 
serve as feet. A large bow] with similar feet was found in one of the South Stoa wells 
at Corinth; * both the wells at Corinth in which this type of vase was found were 
filled in the early second century B. c. and the vases were probably made not earlier 
than the third century. Thus the tradition of decorating vases with plastic heads is 
seen to continue into the Hellenistic period and the practice of decorating vases with 
applied figures or scenes in relief, begun in the fourth century, became the stock-in- 
trade of Hellenistic potters. Corinth clearly seems to have been one of the centers 
of the production of such relief vases in the fourth century, as it certainly was in 
Hellenistic times. 

Thus, to the well known classes of Corinthian painted pottery there must now 
be added a new class of vases decorated with geometric, floral or representational 


188 Griechische Klappspiegel, Berlin, 1942, pp. 188 f., fig. 92. 

189 T anglotz, Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1932, p. 162, No. 908, pl. 221. 

160 Jahrb., LX V-LXVI, 1950-51, p. 185, note 2. 

161 Ty a letter of December 30, 1952. Prof. Ziichner has most generously sent a whole set of 
new photographs of this vase and obtained permission to publish those used here. He has also 
furnished the photographs for Plate 33, b, c and e, and the permission to publish them. 

162 Schwabacher (4.J.4., XLV, 1941, pp. 185-188) gives the fullest list of occurrences, men- 
tioning that there are forty-five on Megarian bowls of this early date, and discusses the motive 
most completely. 

168 Davidson, Corinth, XII, p. 131, No. 889, pl. 65. 

164 Jahrb., LXV-LXVI, 1950-51, p. 193. 

165 Ibid., p. 194, figs. 30-33; Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 149, pl. 14, 4. 

ase 1 id... 0; 149, 
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motives, either by impressing them into the clay with stamps, roulettes or cylindrical 
matrices or by applying plastic reliefs to the surface of the vase. To summarize, then, 
the various impressed designs began as early as the mid-seventh century, if not 
earlier, with representational designs in the Protocorinthian figure style among the 
earliest examples. While some stamped plaques may have been made at Corinth as 
early as the late eighth century, the earliest matrices seem to be Cretan and possibly 
they indicate the source of the inspiration for the new technique at Corinth. Certainly 
the first vases so decorated at Corinth, as well as the contemporary plaques of the 
mid-seventh century and later, are in distinctly Corinthian style, and they remain so 
for the life of the figured style. While the material is still scant, there is a coincidence 
in the disappearance in the mid-sixth century of the figured style both in painting 
and relief and in the ascendance of floral and geometric patterns for the rest of the 
century. But the Corinthian figured relief style had already made a strong and lasting 
impression in Sicily, where the popular basins on stands, probably braziers, decorated 
with continuous repeating relief patterns about the rim, derive from Corinthian pro- 
totypes. Either directly, or possibly indirectly through Magna Graecia, the Etruscan 
stamped or rolled relief designs are also under Corinthian influence. The use of 
applied plastic heads was part of the Corinthian decorative scheme from the Pro- 
tocorinthian period on, and after the disappearance of the painted style it continued 
in the late sixth and fifth centuries, later to become part of the Hellenistic tradition. 
Already in the fifth century, if not earlier, this was part of the conscious imitation 
of metal vases by the Corinthian potters, a trend handsomely illustrated by the two 
lebetes and the oinochoe from Corinth published here, which are identified with the 
famous products of Therikles. When, in the fourth century, the vase makers went 
farther in this imitation and applied clay reliefs of figures or groups to the sides 
of vases, they supplied the second important element for the establishment of the 
Hellenistic style. 
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A MISCELLANY OF ENGRAVED STONES 
(PLATES 34-36) 


HIS paper was originally intended to be a second supplement to my Studies in 

Magical Amulets (1950); the first was published in Hesperia, 20 (1951), pp. 
301-345." As such it was to be confined to the description and explanation of several 
magical stones which were brought to my attention too late to be included in the first 
supplementary article. I knew, however, that the collection of the University of 
Michigan comprised several non-magical stones of considerable interest, and that 
there were a few in my own collection; and thinking it unlikely that I should again 
return to the treatment of glyptic material, I have decided to include the non-magical * 
with the magical pieces here. 

In the judgment of stones other than late Graeco-Egyptian and Levantine amulets 
I can pretend to no expertness, and must ask the reader’s indulgence for any errors 
that may be detected in my comments upon them. Further, my method of illustrating 
them is not consistent. Magical amulets are not seals, and should be photographed 
from casts (positive). When only impressions (negative) are available, the photo- 
graphic films should be reversed in printing in order that inscriptions and other 
details may be shown in their proper relation to the spectator. It is customary, on the 
other hand, to photograph impressions, not casts, of non-magical stones, most of which 
were used, or might be used, as seals; but in several instances, where the camera has 
produced clearer photographs from casts than from impressions, I have not hesitated 
to use them. For these irregularities, which could not be corrected without consider- 
able inconvenience and loss of time, I again bespeak the expert’s indulgence. 


1In the course of this article several works are cited by much abbreviated titles or merely by 
the names of their authors. Among them are Evans, The Palace of Minos (PM); Fossing, The 
Thorvaldsen Museum: Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos (Fossing) ; Furtwangler, 
Beschreibung der geschnittenen Steine im Antiquarium (Furtwangler, Beschreibung) ; Pendlebury, 
The Archaeology of Crete (AC); Walters, Catalogue of the Engraved Gems and Cameos... 
in the British Museum (Walters). Von der Osten’s Ancient Oriental Seals in the Collection of 
Mrs. Agnes Baldwin Brett and in the Collection of Mr. Edward T, Newell are cited as Brett 
Collection, Newell Collection. SMA stands for my Studies in Magical Amulets (Ann Arbor, 1950). 
(As in the supplementary article in Hesperia, 20[1951], pp. 301-345, the style of reference in SMA 
is retained instead of the regular Hesperia style for the sake of uniformity in these three works. Ed.) 

In the descriptive catalogue which is the body of this article, an accession or inventory number 
beginning with 26 indicates that the object belongs to the Archaeological Museum of the University 
of Michigan. All measurements are in millimeters. 

2It is worth remembering that certain stones may have been designed with a magical purpose 
in view even though they offer to the eye no definite evidence of such intention; see Evan’s remarks 
on Cretan stones of the Wounded Quarry Type (PM, IV, 2, pp. 541 f.), and SMA, pp. 5-6. 
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It remains to express my gratitude to the correspondents who have sent me 
information about interesting stones, and to the owners who have graciously permitted 
me to publish objects from their collections. I am under special obligations to the 
Reverend Professor René Mouterde, of the Université Saint-Joseph at Beyrouth, and 
above all to M. Henri Seyrig, Director of the Institut Frangais d’Archéologie, Bey- 
routh. He has sent me careful descriptions, photographs, and casts of amulets seen 
by him in collections inaccessible to me; and after placing his collection at my dis- 
posal for my Studies, he has now allowed me to publish his latest acquisitions. All 
this notwithstanding that his great learning in archaeology would have enabled him 
to offer an unexceptionable publication of his own treasures. As it is, in several 
instances I have merely rearranged his minute and accurate descriptions to conform 
to the plan of the following catalogue, and have added some examples and references 
to reinforce his acute interpretations. Thanks are due also to Professor C. T. Seltman 
for valuable help. 


CATALOGUE 


NEAR EASTERN AND MINOAN 


1 Bonner 


Wild goat to r. (perhaps the so-called ibex of 
Asia Minor, Capra hircus aegagrus). The 
horns are long and curved; forelegs bent under 
body. Tree at r., snake in field at upper 1. 
corner. Syro-Hittite? 

Steatite. Rectangular oblong with triangular, 
gable-like cross-section, ridge and perforation in 
shorter dimension. Base 51 x 37, thickness 9. 
Bought from a Lebanese dealer. 

Stamp seals of this form are characteristic 
of Asia Minor, especially Cappadocia, and were 
probably introduced into Syria as a consequence 
of “‘ the southward extension of Hattic power at 
the close of the fifteenth century ” (Hogarth, 
Hittite Seals, pp. 103-4; cf. also p. 118). Cha- 
pouthier says that seals of this form are attested 
from the beginning of the Hittite empire (BSA, 
46 [1951], p. 43). The combination of a 
horned quadruped with a snake and a tree 
seems to have been fairly common; see Ho- 
garth, pl. 3, No. 70, also Contenau, Glyptique 
Syro-Hittite, pl. 33, No. 221, pl. 44, No. 327. 
The strange position of the forelegs in the 
present specimen may be a crude attempt to 


represent the animal as running; something 
similar may be observed in Nos. 59 and 61 on 
Hogarth’s pl. 3. On No. 7 below, a wounded 
quadruped is apparently about to fall forward 
in the same position. On my specimen, how- 
ever, there is nothing to suggest that the animal 
is wounded; compare No. 6, where a stag has 
fallen forward with his forelegs bent under him, 
though the arrow or dart above seems to have 
missed its mark. 


2 Bonner 


Duck, with wings shown by deep channels 
round them, plumage of back indicated by a 
checker work of fine incisions. The small rec- 
tangular projection which serves to suggest the 
feet is slightly channeled at the sides and is 
perforated from side to side. This projection 
is roughened underneath by very fine incisions 
at right angles to one another. Four incisions 
from side to side under the tail. Syro-Hittite? 

Steatite, gray-green, 36x22, thickness 8. 
Weight 6.57 grams. Bought from a Lebanese 
dealer. 

The duck form suggests the possibility that 
this object may have been meant for a weight; 
but weights in the form of birds or animals are 
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usually worked fully in the round except for a 
broad, flat base (cf. the agate weight, No. 3), 
while this duck is thin from side to side and 
could not have been meant to sit upright. It 
may have served only as an ornament. 

Small figures of animals and birds were 
probably made in the Mesopotamian area from 
very remote times. Ernst Heinrich, in his 
Kleinfunde in den archaischen Tempelschichten 
in Uruk (Berlin, 1936), shows a duck-like bird 
seen in profile (pl. 13c). It is somewhat larger 
than my specimen and more than twice as thick. 
The stratification indicates a date of about 3000 
p.c. For very thin examples of birds in pro- 
file one may refer to the beautiful jade pen- 
dants made in the Early Western Chou period 
of Chinese art, i.e. early in the first millen- 
nium before Christ. Although the birds cannot 
in every instance be identified, some are cer- 
tainly ducks or geese. Examples may be seen 
in Archaic Chinese Jades, collected in China 
by A. W. Bahr (1927), pl. 26, No. 2; An 
Exhibition of Chinese Jades (C. T. Loo, Inc., 
1950), pl. 11, Nos. 6-7, pl. 24, No. 5; Archaic 
Chinese Jades from the Sonnenschein Collec- 
tion (1952), pl. 48, No. 8. Here both sides of 
the jade are identical as also in pl. 49, No. 1 
and in the duck of my collection. 

I owe the references in this paragraph to the 
kindness of Professor Max Loehr. 


3 26184 


Weight in the form of a water-bird with its 
head and neck bent back as if preening tail- 
feathers. Such objects are commonly called 
duck weights, but some good authorities identify 
the birds as swans (C. F. Lehmann, on the 
testimony of Olshausen and Hartmann, in V er- 
handlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir An- 
thropologie, etc., incorporated in Zeitschrift fur 
Ethnologie, 23 [1891], pp. 516-17, 521). On 
base, a goat standing on its hind legs, its head 
with long strongly curved horns, turned over 
back. I do not think this creature can be a 
man-goat; the legs might be taken for human, 
but the feet are hooves. The presence of this 
intaglio design shows that the object, like some 


others of similar character, served both as stamp 
seal and weight; so Lehmann’s fig. 2 (0p. cit., 
p. 521). Both drill and graver were used in 
cutting the figure of the animal. 

Agate, brown, white, and brownish gray. 20 
x 13x 10. Weight 3.71 grams, about one fourth 
of the Phoenician-Egyptian shekel (13.5 to 15 
grams); see Evans, “ Minoan Weights and 
Currency,” Corolla Numismatica (honorary vol- 
ume for B. V. Head), pp. 340-341. Perforated 
from side to side through wings. The head and 
neck of the bird are not so clearly indicated as 
on the London specimen illustrated by Lehmann 
(opi tik, Pp. o2ly tgs 1): 

This object was acquired along with a group 
of Minoan Cretan stones, and was probably 
found in Crete; but it bears a fairly close resem- 
blance to a Berlin specimen published by Leh- 
mann (op. cit., fig. 2), which also has on its 
base a horned quadruped. If I understand Leh- 
mann rightly, both the London and the Berlin 
specimens discussed by him may be of Hittite 
origin. Von der Osten tentatively classes a 
similar object in the Brett Collection as Neo- 
Babylonian (pl. 12, No. 160; cf. Introd. p. 1). 
Mrs. Brett’s specimen is of haematite, 23 x 14, 
and weighs 8.6 grams. Other examples are 
listed by Von der Osten in Newell Collection, 
p. 102. Illustrations: p. 4, fig. 2, No. 507; pl. 
31, No. 478; pl. 32, Nos. 500-01, 503-5, 507-10, 
512. Note also the specimens found in Eastern 
Crete, illustrated and discussed by Evans (op. 
cit., pp. 350-352). Does the fact that these 
objects were found in Eastern Crete point to 
an Oriental origin? 


4 Bonner 


Two recumbent bulls, back to back, heads 
turned back over shoulders, legs bent under 
bodies, tails laid across hind quarters. A curved 
line over the rump of each bull seems to serve 
only to divide the field between the two animals. 
Late Minoan. 

Rose quartz. Lentoid, diameter 23, thickness 
10. Perforated. An earlier perforation was at- 
tempted and abandoned a little to one side of 
the thickest part of the stone. A slight fracture, 
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which probably occurred in the process of drill- 
ing, has destroyed the lower part of the hind 
legs of one of the bulls. 

For the back to back position, cf. Walters, 
pl. 2, No. 73, “two oxen (?) recumbent, back 
to back. Between them a tree. Late Minoan, 
from Crete. Rock crystal, lenticular.’’ Cf. also 
horned sheep so arranged, Evans, PM, IV, 2, 
p- 570, fig. 544b; and horned sheep and wild 
goat, tbid., fig. 544c. See also Von der Osten, 
Brett Collection, pl. 1, No. 8 “ two animals back 
to back in opposite directions. Archaic or Su- 
merian.” The position of the individual bulls is 
almost identical with that shown on a clay seal 
impression from Knossos (MM III) in Evans, 
PM, I, p. 694, fig. 515. See also the fine ring- 
stone from Kouklia (Palaipaphos) in Cyprus 
(225979) 1953], p-133, with pl. IV b). 


5 Unknown location 


Two bulls, back to back, each recumbent to r., 
heads to front. Double axe between horns. Be- 


tween the two animals, the linear sign +t ; 


which resembles one shown in Evans's table, 
PM, I, p. 642, fig. 476, No. 29, extreme right 
of col. 3. See also the Middle Minoan written 
inscription shown at PM, I, p. 615, fig. 452a, 
middle of second line. Late Minoan. 

Lentoid, diameter 30. Material unknown. 

Because of the general resemblance of this 
stone to the preceding one I have taken the 
liberty of publishing it here, though I have no 
means of obtaining the authorization for which 
I should have asked had I known where to 
apply. The illustration is from an impression 
sent some twenty years ago by a dealer whose 
identity I do not remember, and I find no 
correspondence referring to the matter. It may 
have been a Paris dealer, or one of two Leban- 
ese dealers now dead. In any event, the stone 
has doubtless passed into private possession. I 
have seen no publication of it. 


6 26189 


Stag to 1., forelegs bent under body as if the 
animal were falling forward, head looking back. 


Above, an arrow flying over, but missing its 
mark. Late Minoan I. 

Carnelian sphendonoid, capped at both ends 
with modern base metal. Ring attached to 
upper cap. 28x 15x 9. 

Amygdaloid and sphendonoid gems seem to 
have been most common in Middle Minoan III 
and Late Minoan Ia. (Evans, PM, IV, 2, p. 
493, Pendlebury, AC, p. 170). This stone and 
the next belong to the “ Wounded Quarry ” 
type (Evans, PM, IV, 2, pp. 542-3, figs. 495 b, 
496, 499; also fig. 375 b on p. 450). Cf. also a 
Late Minoan stone in the Metropolitan Museum 
(Richter, Cat. of Engraved Gems, pl. 1, No. 6). 


7 26186 


Quadruped (stag?) to L., struck by a dart at 
the base of the neck. Shrub or small tree in 
front. There is a confused indication of branch- 
ing antlers behind the animal’s head, but this 
may also, perhaps, be interpreted as foliage of 
the tree bending far over to r. The line of the 
trunk cannot, however, be traced all the way, 
and the engraver’s intention is not clear. Mid- 
dle Minoan III. 

Steatite, grayish green. Lentoid, perforated, 


ies ste IA Seth 


8 26187 


Flying bird, the head destroyed by gradual 
wearing away of the edge where the perfora- 
tion enters. Middle Minoan III. Steatite, gray- 
ish green. Lentoid, perforated in the axis of 
the bird’s body. Diameter 16, thickness 6. 

Flying birds are well represented among the 
clay sealings from Hagia Triada; see D. Levi, 
Annuario, 8-9 (1925-1926), pp. 89-90, figs. 39- 
43; also Evans, PM IV, 2, p. 542, fig. 497 (a 
heart-shaped amethyst from Knossos). 


9 26188 


Bird woman, a type represented by several 
clay sealings from Hagia Triada, but indistinct 
here. The present specimen seems to be much 
like one published by Levi, Annuario, 8-9 (1925- 
1926), p. 118, No. 104 (fig. 120, also on pl. 12). 
Others are shown as Nos. 102, 103 on pl. 14. 
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See also the Zakro sealing shown in PM, I, p. 
707, fig. 531, f. Middle Minoan Nh 

Steatite, dark green. Lentoid, diameter 17, 
thickness 6. Perforated in a line at right angles 
to axis of design. 


10 26180 


Stamp seal, conoid, with top broken off. On 
base, a bird pecking at a fruit; crude work. 
Early Minoan III? 

Steatite or possibly dark brown jasper. Pres- 
ent height 10, diameter of base 11. 


at 26185 


Two dolphins, swimming in opposite direc- 
tions, with a flying-fish between them. Middle 
Minoan ITI. 

Green stone. Sphendonoid, 19 x 13 x 7. 
Perforated in long dimension. 

For glyptic representations of flying-fishes, 
see Evans, PM, I, p. 677, fig. 499; IV, 2, p. 
494, fig. 429; and Supplementary pl. 54, 1. 


1Z 26177 


Flat three-sided seal, corners rounded, per- 
forated through one corner. Engraved on both 
sides. A, goat to 1., so thin and wasted as to 
seem a mere carcass. Above, to be seen best 
if the piece is turned through an angle of 90°, 
a bird, apparently alighting on a stick; but if 
that was the engraver’s intention, the bird is 
crowded against the goat’s back and has no 
relation to the rest of the design. B, a large 
heavy bird standing to 1. over a smaller slender 
bird. The larger bird has the head and neck 
thrown back over the body in an unnatural 
manner, so that the junction between the breast 
and the rest of the body is awkward and im- 
possibly thin. Early Minoan? 

Steatite, 15 x 14 x 4. 


13 26183 


Small signet with handle, base quadrilateral 
with rounded corners. Spiral design. Probably 
Middle Minoan I. 

Steatite. Perforated through handle. Height 
11, base 12 x 9. 


14 26181 


Three-sided prism seal. A, crudely executed 
man with bird’s(?) head to r. B, uncertain 
design, perhaps two jars with a snake (or 
snakes) coiled round them. C, uncertain object, 
perhaps stylized head of horned sheep; the 
outline of such a sheep’s head in Evans, PM, 
IV, 2, p. 496, fig. 434 is very similar. But the 
design might also be taken for a vessel con- 
taining a plant with drooping shoots. Early 
Minoan III. 

Steatite, dull greenish yellow. Sides 12 x 10. 
Perforated. 


15 26178 


Three-sided prism seal; A, a tree(?); B, a 
whorl of curves radiating from a center; C, 
swastika. Early Minoan I. 

Steatite, dark green. Length 11, which is also 
the horizontal diameter of the almost square 
sides. Corners slightly rounded. Perforated. 


16 26182 


Three-sided prism seal. A, man seated to r., 
1. leg raised slightly; figure bent forward and 
hand extended as if to touch some indistinct 
object on or in front of the raised knee. But 
the work is very crude and the engraver’s in- 
tention uncertain. Small circular depressions 
drilled round the edge making a ring round the 
figure. B, ground down so that the original 
design is obliterated. In modern times someone 
has scratched in two small circles, each enclos- 
ing a Greek cross and some small cuts inside 
the circumference. Another similar circle and 
a cross are almost abraded away. C, uncertain 
quadruped running to 1. Early Minoan III. 

Steatite, sides 14 x 12. Perforated. 


17 26179 


Conoid signet, top broken. On base a kind 
of rosette made by a central circle or hub to 
which nine smaller circles are connected by 
short spokes. A similar design, but with two 
circles at center, is to be seen on a Middle 
Minoan triangular prism in the British Museum 
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(Walters, pl. 1, 4). The present piece is prob- 
ably Early Minoan III. 

Yellowish stone. Perforated laterally. Sides 
marked with bands made by pairs of parallel 
slanting lines. Present height 15, diameter of 
base 13. 


18 26173 


Long-bearded man in long garment standing 
to l. raising 1. hand to face in a gesture of 
homage as he stands before an altar. It stands 
upon a small elevated platform and is sur- 
mounted by a crescent resting on a vertical sup- 
port. Within the hollow of the crescent is a 
seven-pointed star. On the same platform with 
the altar is a cross resting on a cylindrical base. 
At the bottom are three signs which may be- 
long to a Semitic alphabet; one is a good shin, 
the others uncertain. 

White glass paste, a clear layer over an 
opaque one. Octagonal with corners slightly 
rounded, slightly convex on engraved face, flat 
on back. 19x 14x 7. From a cast. 

Assyrian or Neo-Babylonian seals with octa- 
gonal outline and showing similar subjects are 
illustrated in Von der Osten’s Newell Collec- 
tion, pls. 31-32, Nos. 470-497 ; also in the same 
writer’s Brett Collection, pl. 12, Nos. 145-146. 
In the former work, p. 9, Von der Osten re- 
marks that “ This type of seal remained in use 
in Mesopotamia through the Neo-Babylonian 
period and down to the Seleucid and perhaps to 
some extent into the Parthian period.” A rela- 
tively late origin may explain several features 
of the present piece which might otherwise 
throw some doubt upon its genuineness. 

Among these points are the following. 
Though used from Assyrian times on, glass 
paste does not seem to occur often for just 
this type. Further, most of the seals with octa- 
gonal, slightly convex faces are described as 
rounded on the back. The cross, though it 
occurs often as a symbol on seals of much 
earlier date than this, is usually equal-armed 
and does not stand on a base; it is often simply 
free in the field of the design. There are, how- 
ever, two interesting examples in the collection 


of the Morgan Library (Corpus of Ancient 
Near Eastern Seals in North American Col- 
lections, edited by Edith Porada, Vol. I, pl. 121, 
Nos. 810, 811). These are classified as Neo- 
Babylonian drilled style stamp seals. In both 
examples the symbol has a small circle at the 
top of the upright, which, as in the Michigan 
specimen, is longer than the horizontal. It 
stands behind the human figure. The meaning 
of the symbol has not been explained. Finally, 
I have seen no alphabetic signs on other As- 
syrian or Neo-Babylonian seals. Whether these 
irregularities mark the piece as an imitation is 
a question that I must leave to those who are 
expert in the archaeology of the Near East. 
If not a genuine original, we must allow for the 
possibility that it is a modern cast in paste of 
a genuine stone. 


19 26030 


Approximately hemispherical stamp seal, Sas- 
sanian. The engraved base shows a well-known 
Sassanian symbol, here consisting of three cres- 
cents on a short support; 12 round dots around 
the edge. The symbol shown in Von der Osten, 
Newell Collection, pl. 34, No. 599, is very like 
the present example. More elaborate designs 
made of crescents are illustrated in the same 
work, pl. 34, Nos. 600-606. 

Carnelian. Diameter of base 11, height 9. 
Perforated. The illustration is from a cast. 


CLASSICAL AND HELLENISTIC 


20 Bonner 


Lion recumbent to r. 

Sardonyx, dark brown, almost black, over 
white. Horizontal oval, ca. 18 x 12. Set ina 
modern gold ring. From a cast. 

The work has been assigned on good au- 
thority to the fourth century before Christ. 
Certain features suggest the possibility that it 
might be placed even earlier, especially the 
relative proportions of the lion’s head, shoulders, 
and flanks, which are not unlike those of the 
lions on black-figured Attic vases; and perhaps 
also the flat treatment of the mane, as con- 
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trasted with the bushy heads of later lions. I 
have seen no glyptic representation of a recum- 
bent lion that closely resembles this; compare, 
however, the later examples, Fossing, Thor- 
valdsen Museum, pl. 15, No. 1292, and Furt- 
wangler, Beschreibung, pl. 60, No. 8307. 


2 Bonner 


Eros seated to 1. on ground, r. foot caught in 
trap, r. hand on chin, as if in attitude of weep- 
ing, I. hand resting in crook of r. elbow. The 
right wing, which is usually neglected in de- 
signs of this type, is here shown behind the 
head. A small tree behind Eros bends far over 
him to 1. A Z-shaped mark in the field at ex- 
treme I. is probably due to accidental scratching. 

Sardonyx, brown layer over white. Broad 
horizontal oval, ca. 18x 15. Set in modern gold 
ring. From a cast. 

A good specimen of a common type, which 
appears with variations, such as a butterfly on 
or over the trap; a rock, or a temple built on 
a rock, at I.; or a second Eros appearing at |. 
with palm-branches. For examples, see Wal- 
ters, Nos. 3457-60, 3750; Fossing, Nos. 752 
1896-7; Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, Toph 
42, No. 44; pl. 64, No. 60; Beschreibung, Nos. 
3895, 11250. The stone described above is on 
the whole most like the brown paste in Furt- 
wangler, Beschreibung, No. 3895. 


22 26076 


Two Erotes standing face to face, with hands 
joined, about to wrestle. 

Yellowish red carnelian with a whitish layer 
through which the figures are cut. Horizontal 
oval, 13 x 11 x 2; enlarged by two thirds. 
Crude, sketchy work. 

A poor specimen of a common type. Nearest 
to it, but better, are the two sards in the British 
Museum, Walters, Nos. 1525, 1527, and Furt- 
wangler, Beschreibung, Nos. 3049, 7500 (where 
a herm is placed at one side). Other attitudes 
representing later stages of a wrestling bout are 
described in Walters, Nos. 2913-2916 and Furt- 
wingler, Beschreibung, No. 6796. From a cast. 


23 26080 


Bearded head to 1., with garland of olive (?) 
leaves. Low forehead, very short snub nose. 
Possibly a portrait, but not Socrates, for the 
head is not bald; and for the same reason, prob- 
ably not a satyr. 

Carbuncle (garnet cut en cabochon). Circu- 
lar, diameter 9, thickness 4, Obv. convex, rev. 
flat. Enlarged 2 x 1. From a cast. 


24 26190 


Head of Seilenos to l., ears pointed, head 
bald. The exaggerated line of the cheek-bone 
suggests that the engraver may have intended a 
mask rather than a regular head. 

Pale green stone, not identified; streaks and 
patches of pale yellow, and on edges and back, 
speckles of black. Upright oval, 14 x Lia ee 
Obv. flat, rev. convex. The illustration is from 
a cast. 


25 26032 


Youthful head to 1., crowned with modius 
(kalathos) and seven rays. Below, a crescent 
(compare the crescent under a bust of Selene, 
Dattari, Monete imperiali greche, 2963, pl. 26). 

Nicolo. Upright oval, 10 x 9 x 2.5. En- 
larged, 2x 1. From a cast. 

The god is probably Helios Sarapis, though 
radiate heads of Sarapis are usually bearded, 
as on the coin shown in B. M. Cat. Alex., 284, 
pl. 15. This little stone seems to be unique in 
presenting a beardless type of Helios Sarapis. 


26 26097 


Athena seated to r. wearing helmet. She 
holds a spear in her r. hand, and in her 1., a 
globe on which stands a figure of a winged 
Nike facing 1., and holding a garland in her 
extended r. hand. Shield on ground at feet of 
Athena. 

Amber glass paste, darkened with age. Up- 
right oval, 13 x 11 x 3. Both sides flat, edge 
beveled. From a cast. 

The seated type of Athena seems to be late; 
compare Furtwangler, Beschreibung, No. 7225, 
pl. 54; Fossing, No. 597, pl. 8. 
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27, Museum of Archaeology, 
University of Michigan 


Sphinx recumbent to 1., tail erect. The head- 
dress is a cap crossed by diagonal lines. Two 
feathers project backward from the forehead, 
possibly a relic of the feather headdress some- 
times worn by sphinxes of the Egyptian type. 

Amethyst, scaraboid seal. Horizontal oval, 
19x 17 x 8. Perforated in the long dimension. 
Obv. slightly convex, rev. convex. The object 
is a surface find from the excavation conducted 
by the University of Michigan at Seleucia on 
the Tigris from 1927-28 to 1931-32. This ac- 
counts for the weathered condition of the sur- 
face, which is especially noticeable on the head 
and face; but the stone is clear and of good 
quality. 

The illustration is from an impression. 


MacicaL AMULETS 


28 Unknown location 


Obv. Falcon-headed god (Horus) standing 
to r., clothed in Egyptian kilt and also a close- 
fitting upper garment which shows only around 
the waist and lower part of chest. R. hand 
holds the ankh, the |. a tall scepter with the 
head of a gazelle at the top. The headdress is 
elaborate and of an unusual form, a tall central 
cylinder with a disc at the top—thus far re- 
sembling the white crown of Upper Egypt—and 
three volute-like pairs of projections at the 
sides. Round the figure, the inscription aBAava- 
OavarBa aBpacag. Neat work. 

Rev. Inscription in six lines: seven char- 
acters, not of the “ ring-sign”’ type, but more 
like letters in a cryptographic alphabet ; the first 
and fourth are identical. Then follows the for- 
mula yaBpax precynp pixpo drvvpw doxw Box ; this 
is “ the greatest name, whose number is 9999,” 
as fully explained in SMA, pp. 141-2. 

Material unknown. Upright oval, 30 x 24. 
The reverse side is smaller, so the edge was 
beveled. 

The illustration is a photograph, reversed in 
printing, of a good wax impression which was 
given to Mr. Henri Seyrig, and by him lent 


to me. He knew neither the location nor the 
material of the original. 


74) M. Henri Seyrig 


Obv. Ibis-headed Thoth standing to 1., ela- 
borate crown (a modified form of the atef?) 
on head, head-cloth over neck and shoulders. 
Egyptian apron round loins. In r. hand a pen 
or stylus, in |. a tablet so held as to resemble 
a roll of papyrus or some such cylindrical object. 

Rev. ovoe. pBifo. Oveep is obviously Osiris, 
but the presence of the name on a Thoth amulet 
is rather strange; there is a similar situation in 
the Michigan chalcedony described in SMA, p. 
293, No. 244, shown on Pl. 12. There the ob- 
verse shows a seated cynocephalus, an animal 
sacred to Thoth and the sun, with a disk on his 
head, while the reverse bears the single word 
Ovoepr. But divine names on amulet stones are 
not always exactly appropriate to the designs; 
see the examples cited in SMA, p. 176. Bidw 
has no known meaning. 

Rock crystal. Upright oval, 29 x 15. Con- 
vex surface. The illustration is from an im- 
pression, but the description above is given as 
from the original stone. 


30 M. Henri Seyrig 


Obv. Above, a hawk sitting to 1., on head a 
tall headdress or ornament in the form of a 
slender cylinder pointed at the top, perhaps a 
stylized form of the white crown of Upper 
Egypt; lying against its slope an indistinct 
somewhat V-shaped object. Under ground line, 
five magical characters. 

Below, ibis standing to L., atef crown on head, 
caduceus under wing; the bird’s feet rest upon 
a cushion-like object. 

Over the hawk’s head w¢py, behind its neck 
and back wapBaba. Iw may be a form of tae, py 
is “the sun.” IapBa6a is the first member of 
the solar formula tapBabaypapvyndiBawxvnpew, for 
which see SMA, p. 205, and Pl. 10, No. 210, 
where the formula encircles a design composed 
of a scarab with a hawk on each side. 

Behind the ibis in vertical column are the 
letters Sapv, and the remainder of this word vyo, 
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was probably engraved vertically in front of the 
ibis, where the stone has lost a splinter wide 
enough to accommodate it. Daryngo is a magi- 
cal or planetary name of Hermes-Thoth, here 
represented by the ibis with caduceus; see 
SMA, pp. 196f. and PI. 3, Nos. 47-49. In No. 
48 the ibis stands on a thick base like the one 
represented in the present specimen. 

Rev. Above, xpafawp, below eon Boa. I do 


not remember seeing the lower inscription else- 
where. In the upper xpa@ may be an attempt 
to transliterate the Egyptian word hrd, child, 
which is also an element in the name Harpo- 
crates, “Horus the child” (see SMA, pp. 
198 f.), but the latter part of the word remains 
obscure. 

Haematite, upright oblong, upper corners 
slightly beveled on obverse side; 30 x 14. 

For the use of sacred birds in amuletic 
designs, compare SMA, Pls. 3, 45-49; 5, 111; 
10, 200-210. 

The illustrations are from impressions, the 
films reversed in printing. 


ad. M. Henri Seyrig 


Oby. Group of three deities. In the middle, 
Sarapis standing to 1., wearing tunic and mantle, 
r. hand apparently holding tip of mantle, 1. rest- 
ing on a tall scepter. Facing him a goddess 
who cannot be positively identified; her head- 
cloth fits closely round her face, with the effect 
of a veil or cowl, and her r. hand holds a tall 
staff crossed at the top by three horizontals; 
possibly a torch. Behind Sarapis, Isis-Tyche 
with tall scepter in r. hand, cornucopia in 1., 
and headdress of two upright feathers (?). 

Rev. Lion walking to 1., carrying on his back 
the mummy of Osiris, its head to 1., with atef 
crown. Behind, Anubis to 1., his r. hand touch- 
ing the forehead of Osiris, the 1. holding a whip. 

Bronze leaf, with suspension ring. Almost 
circular ; height 28 without the suspension ring, 
width 30. 

The interest of this object consists in the 
circumstance that its form and material are 
chiefly used for amulets of Palestinian or Syrian 


origin (SMA, chapter 15, and Plates 14-16), 
while the subjects represented are Egyptian. 
It would seem that the leaf form was adopted 
by Egyptian makers from Palestinian models, 
probably at a late date. For the obverse sub- 
ject, cf. SMA, Pl. 1, Nos. 19 and 20, where 
Sarapis is placed between Demeter and Per- 
sephone. Here also, since Isis is often identified 
with Demeter, it is probable that the other 
goddess, who holds a torch, is Persephone. The 
reverse subject, the Funeral of Osiris, is well 
known from dynastic monuments and from 
magical amulets; see SMA, p. 26, anid -Fizjky 
Nos. 8-10, Pl. 19, Nos. 354-357. 


32 M. Henri Seyrig 


Cylinder with four figures engraved around 
it, as follows: 1, a man carrying a palm-frond; 
in front of him, the Egyptian sign for water 
(Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, Sign List, p. 
479, No. N 35) ; 2, a man carrying a water jug, 
covered with a fold of his garment; in front of 
him an incense altar with horns (see the refer- 
ences given in SMA, p. 113, note 44) ; 3, a man 
carrying a Canopic figure of Osiris with atef 
crown; in front of him, a tall candelabrum; 4, 
a man carrying on his head a flat utensil, per- 
haps a basket; in front, a poorly drawn palm- 
tree with bunches of dates. All four men have 
shaven heads; No. 1 wears only a tunic, the 
others are clothed in garments with a fringe in 
front similar to the linen garments of Egyptian 
priests. 

It will be observed that in three of the four 
instances the symbol placed in front of each 
figure has a certain appropriateness for the 
figure next in order, that is to say, the figure 
behind which it stands. Thus the sign for 
water is appropriate for No. 2, the incense altar 
is appropriate for Osiris in No. 3, and the date- 
palm in front of No. 4 is appropriate for No. 1. 
I-ven in the case of No. 4, if the utensil that the 
man carries is the winnowing basket, which 
may belong to the cult of Isis as Demeter, the 
candelabrum (or torch?) in front of No. 3 
might have a certain fitness. 
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Mr. Seyrig has given the correct interpre- 
tation of this object in the letter (June 11, 
1953) in which he drew my attention to it. It 
is a procession of four priests, or at least de- 
votees, of Isis, and as such, as he remarks, it 
may be compared with the procession on the 
Vatican relief (Amelung, II, pl. 7; also in Nils- 
son, Gesch. d. griech. Religion, II, p. 599, with 
pl. 10, 1). Here the figures are: 1, priestess 
with uraeus and situla; 2, scribe with roll; 3, 
priest with vessel of Nile water; 4, woman with 
sistrum and ladle. But another Isiac relief is 
nearer to the plan of the Seyrig cylinder, as it 
is also nearer to the description of the proces- 
sion in Apuleius Met. 11, 10-11. This is a relief 
in Germany, first published by Schede in Ange- 
los, 2 (1926), pp. 60-61, with pl. 4; also in 
Nilsson, pl. 11, 1. Here the principal figures are 
1, Anubis with palm and garland; 2; priest 
wearing garland, arms covered with his mantle, 
carrying a sacred object, probably a sistrum; 
3, a person, probably female, carrying Canopic 
figure of Osiris; 4, a man with bare torso and 
an apron round the hips and thighs; he carries 
a scepter in his r. hand, a round vessel in his 1. 

Haematite cylinder, height 23, diameter 12. 
Perforated, the hole pierced from both ends, the 
regular procedure in ancient stones. The use of 
the cylinder form to present processional figures 
suggests that the spindle-shaped and cylindrical 
pieces shown in SMA, Pl. 20, Nos. 365, 368, 
and 369 may owe something to the stock char- 
acters of the Isiac procession. 

Illustrations are unfortunately not available. 
I owe the description to Mr. Seyrig. 


6K) M. Henri Seyrig 


Obv. Aphrodite nude, standing to front, head 
to r., drying her hair, tresses of which she 
holds out in each hand. She stands on the back 
of a lion walking to r. 

Rev. plain. 

The illustration is from an impression, but 
the design is described as if from the original 
stone. 

Brown jasper with greenish spots. Upright 
oval 18x LL: 


The figure of Aphrodite in the Anadyomene 
type is common on ordinary gems and is occa- 
sionally engraved on magical stones; for the 
former, see Cat. of the Southesk Collection, I, 
plelli,, Gi20; and Walters, Bo Mé.~ Cat.,. Nos. 
1213, 1438, 2803 (none illustrated) ; for magi- 
cal stones, Southesk Cat., pl. XIII, N 24, and 
SIA, Plas, NG; So; 

I have seen no specimen showing an Aphro- 
dite of the Greek type standing on a lion’s back, 
and Mr. Seyrig has suggested (by letter) that 
she is here equated with the Syrian Goddess. 
The latter, however, is usually shown sitting on 
a lion or on a throne supported by lions 
(Strong-Garstang, The Syrian Goddess, p. 21, 
and Frontispiece, Nos. 4, 5, 8; yet it is perhaps 
worth noting that the Hittite goddess sculptured 
on the rock at Boghaz Keui stands on a lion; 
Strong-Garstang, p. 6). 

It is possible, I think, to arrive at a more 
precise explanation of the amulet type by exam- 
ining Egyptian representations of the Syrian 
goddesses (or, the Goddess in her various mani- 
festations) ; such a proceeding is amply war- 
ranted by the predominant influence of Egypt 
on amuletic gems of Graeco-Roman times. 
Astarte was represented in Egypt as a warlike, 
lion-headed goddess standing in a chariot, or 
else standing on the ground, wearing a tall, 
conical crown with feathers, and holding ankh 
and was scepter. Anat is seated on a throne, 
holding in one hand spear and shield, in the 
other a battle-mace. But Qadesh, the city god- 
dess of Qadesh on the Orontes, presents note- 
worthy analogies to the Aphrodite of the Sey- 
rig amulet. In Egypt she is shown in frontal 
position, nude (except, in some instances for a 
short, thin tunic), standing on the back of a 
lion walking to the right. Her arms are held 
well out from the body, the right hand usually 
grasping three snakes, the left three flower buds 
(lotus or papyrus). When, as happens in some 
of the representations, her hands are held higher, 
at the level of her face, the posture is strikingly 
like that of Aphrodite drying her hair. It is also 
to be observed that just as Qadesh is assimilated 
to Hathor by her characteristic hairdress, and 
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sometimes by the crescent and disk on her head, 
so also Aphrodite was regarded as a Greek 
equivalent of Hathor; for a single example, see 
the name A@(®P on the reverse of a lapis lazuli 
amulet showing on its face a figure of the nude 
Aphrodite wringing her hair (published by 
Drioton, Ann. du service des antiq. de lV’ Egypte, 
XLV [1947], p. 83). 

One difficulty must be mentioned. The 
Egyptian representations of Astarte, Anat, and 
Oadesh are not numerous and belong mostly to 
the New Kingdom (nineteenth dynasty); a 
doubt therefore arises whether any of them 
could have influenced a Graeco-Roman gem of 
the second or third Christian century. Yet there 
is proof, and precisely in connection with 
Qadesh, that monuments of the type, whether 
they dated from the New Kingdom or were 
later copies, were imitated in the Roman im- 
perial period. The Museum of Roanne has a 
coffin on which in Roman times was painted a 
poor copy of a pharaonic stele representing 
Qadesh standing on the back of a lion between 
attendant gods. The model was a work re- 
sembling a stele of the Louvre (C. 86; see J. 
Leibovitch, Ann. du serv. XLI [1942], pp. 79- 
86, plates VIII, IX). The maker of the Seyrig 
gem or his predecessor in developing the type 
has produced an interpretatio Graeca of some 
Qadesh monument which had come down to his 
time. 

Illustrations of the Egyptianized Syrian god- 
desses may be seen in Budge, Gods of the 
Egyptians, II, pp. 279-80; Muller, Egyptian 
Mythology (Mythology of All Races, Vol. XII), 
pp. 156-7; Erman, Religion der Aegypter, p. 
150. 

Examples of Qadesh stelae are shown in the 
previously cited article of Leibovitch ; in another 
by the same author in Bull. de l'Institut de 
l Egypte, XIX, pp. 81-91 (figs. 6,7); and in 
an article by Charles Boreux, “ La stéle C. 86 
du Musée du Louvre et les stéles similaires,”’ 
Mélanges Dussaud, Il, pp. 673-687 (Biblio- 
théque archéol. et hist., Haut-Commissariat de 
le républ. frang. en Syrie, XXX). 


In this section I am under special obligations 
to Professor John A. Wilson of the Oriental 
Institute, University of Chicago. 


34 M. Henri Seyrig 


Obv. Helios standing to front, apparently 
nude but for a mantle hanging down his back as 
far as mid-thigh. Nine rays round head. 
Raised 1. hand holds a whip, r. holds a torch 
reversed. Under the 1. foot, there is something 
that resembles a grasshopper or locust (it is 
not, as I had thought possible, a flaw in the 
stone). Poor work. 

Rev. A neatly cut inscription, Tiray, aBapa- 
poxwp. The letter after Tirav looks more like 
delta than alpha, the three certain instances of 
which letter differ from this one. Yet there is 
also a peculiarity about the letter if taken as 
delta; and since delta could not be pronounced, 
I have preferred to read alpha, which thus 
begins a typical vox magica. 

Bluish white chalcedony. Upright oval, 13 x 
12; edge beveled, obv. slightly convex. En- 
larged in the illustration, 2 x 1. 

I was at first disposed to doubt whether the 
object in Helios’ right hand could be a reversed 
torch, because the reversal seemed to suggest 
extinction, and such a symbol seemed inappro- 
priate in association with the sun-god. But 
after re-examining the stone Mr. Seyrig assures 
me that the object can be nothing else; and he 
further points out that the reversed torch some- 
times signifies purification and fructification of 
the earth, a point set forth by R. Vallois in 
connection with his study of a bronze bas-relief 
found at Delos (BCH, 45 [1921], pp. 256, near 
end; 258, note 4; 260, 265). To this I would 
add that if the lowered torch has a cathartic 
value, one can better understand why a locust, 
that plague of growing crops, is shown under 
the foot of the god. 

In connection with the reverse inscription one 
may note that common as it is among the 
Roman poets to call the sun Titan, that use is 
on the whole late and rare among the Greeks, 
though it is to be found in Empedocles 38 
(cited by LSJ). 
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3D Museum of Fine Arts, Boston; 52-534 


Obv. Lion-headed Chnoubis snake to 1., the 
tail making a double loop. Round the head, 
nimbus with seven double rays. Below, ypovps, 
one of several spellings of the god’s name. 

Rev. Above, the letters 7MX, below a form 
of the Chnoubis symbol, here a horizontal line 
crossed by three lines broken into three seg- 
ments, each segment at a broad angle to the 
next. 

Nephrite, upright oval, 17 x 13. Both sides 
convex. 

A good specimen of a common type, well exe- 
cuted, but presenting no unusual feature except 
the letters on the back. Their meaning is un- 
known. 


36 In private possession in Stamboul 


Obv. Lion-headed snake, coiled, to 1., nine 
rays round head. Below, beginning at r., yvovpus, 
to be read from outside. Above, m v to be read 
from inside. In the r. field, the Chnoubis sym- 
bol (a straight stroke crossed by three reversed 
curves or, as here, by broken lines, making a 
sign like a long S). 

Rey. Inscription in nine lines, here given 
with the words divided and accents supplied: 
amootpeWaya (read doorpéwate) macay TAoWw 
racav dmepiav av rovoy atouaxov ad “lovAcavod 
dv érexey Novva, “ Avert from Julian, son of 
Nonna all (abdominal) tension, all indigestion, 
all stomach pain.” 

Light green, translucent stone, perhaps ja- 
deite. Upright oval, 22 x 17. 

The stone is a good example of a type ex- 
tensively used as a medical amulet, specifically 
for ailments of the digestive tract (see SMA, 
pp. 54-60). The obverse design is extremely 
common, and needs no explanation that is not 
available in the reference just given; but the 
inscription suggests a few comments. 

The errors in the first word are due to mis- 
reading of T for T in the copy, or to careless 
cutting of the latter sign; and a, being pro- 
nounced like «, often takes its place. For raois 
as a symptom of inflammation, cf. Galen, Meth. 


medendi, in Kuhn, Corpus Medic. Graecorum, 
X, p. 66; Soranus, Gynaec., II. 19 (p. 106, 15 
bers) mandala o0 (pi 127,27). For wey 
wovov, where the accusative neuter takes the 
place of the masculine, cf. the same phrase in II 
Chron. 6. 28 and the remarks of Helbing, Gram. 
der Septuaginta, p. 51, and Mayser, Gram. der 
CAEN Opel AD ooe: 

Nonna, the mother of the person who owns 
the stone and is supposed to utter the charm, 
is mentioned, as is customary in magical spells, 
merely in order to make the identity of Julian 
certain. The name, which is probably of Ana- 
tolian origin, but was fairly common in Egypt 
in later Roman times, has been discussed more 
fully elsewhere. 

Photograph and description were given by M. 
Henri Seyrig. 


37 26193 


Obv. Snake moving to 1., eight-pointed star 
above. Below, peaAxpy, the last letter under the 
others; this magical word has not been noted 
elsewhere. 

Rev. A form of the Chnoubis symbol in 
which the three reversed curves are not crossed 
by a line, but a dot is placed opposite the middle 
of each curve. Under the symbol, Iaw. 

Quartz, bluish white above, reddish brown on 
bottom; the latter color may have been im- 
parted to the stone by a cement used in setting 
it. ‘Horizontal oval, 13 x 11 x'5; Obv. very 
convex, rev. slightly so. 


38 M. Henri Seyrig 


Obv. Uterine symbol with key, as described 
in SMA, p. 79, and illustrated on Plates 6 and 
7 of that book, Nos. 129-143. 

Rev. Inscription in eight lines with ouro- 
boros round the edge. The first line has three 
characters like minuscule etas, but with sharp 
angles, which often occur on medical amulets 
(SMA, p. 63) and one like a Z with a hori- 
zontal crossing the slanting stroke ; this is prob- 
ably a suggestion of the Chnoubis symbol (SMA, 
p. 58). Next comes opwpwovf, a magical name 
constantly associated with the uterine symbol 
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(SMA, p. 85), and evidently belonging to a 
demon believed to be concerned with the womb 
and its functions. Next, tajwraw Kat ov caBaw8 
tanwtaw, in which the name Iao Sabaoth appears, 
and the remaining letters are meaningless. 
Finally, a:poBopov, evidently referring to the 
ouroboros serpent round the edge, but in a 
peculiar form, which, in fact, is the only thing 
that gives this insignificant stone any interest. 
The spelling represents an extreme vagaty of 
vulgar pronunciation, taking the form of a 
weakening of a vowel sound in an unaccented 
syllable. In such a position an ov may become 
o (Mayser, Gram. der griech. Pap. Tapa ic: 
18b), and o may become e (Mayser, Lip 34, 
12,1). Here the two stages are telescoped, and 
a is written for «, the pronunciation having 
become the same. The engraver has treated the 
word as a neuter. 


Haematite (the usual material for stones of 
this type). Oval, 19 x 14. 
Not illustrated. 


39 Baron L. Beck-Friis, Stockholm 


Obv. Anguipede to r., round shield on 1. arm, 
r. arm lifted, hand holding whip, the lash of 
which waves over the cock’s head. Chest nude, 
kilt round waist. Snake legs twice curved. Star 
in field under cock’s beak, ev in 1. field, small 
d between snake legs. 


Inscription beginning at bottom and running 
round the edge counter-clockwise, some letters 
indistinct, others in inconsistent forms: lao 
aBBpacaé (the sigma, if such it is, is here, and 
here only, of the four-stroke type, and turned to 
1.) cevowy (Or owv) advvat. Similar inscriptions 
elsewhere suggest that the last word may be a 
misreading of adwvar; lambda and delta were 
easily confused and v may be a haplograph for 
wo (V, W). 

Rev. Harpokrates as a youth to r., nude, 1. 
hand raised to face, r. holds a cornucopia, from 
which a streamer hangs down almost to the 
ground. It was probably intended, as on similar 
better executed specimens, for a garment rolled 
together and hanging from the arm. From the 


horn projects something slightly resembling the 
head and neck of a snake. On the god’s head 
a crown, which apparently consists of a central 
ovoid body (the white crown?) with an uraeus 
at each side, their heads outward ; but it may be 
a careless representation of the crown more 
commonly worn by Harpokrates, the hemhem 
(three upright reed-bundles resting on a pair 
of horns). 

Round the edge is a meaningless inscription 
of fifteen signs, a few of which can be read as 
Greek letters, but only if their position in rela- 
tion to the others is disregarded. It is curious 
that just as the anguipede of the obverse has 
ev in the field opposite his waist, so also Harpo- 
crates has ev in a similar position, but at the r. 
and upside down. (The pieces belonging to a 
puzzling group of four amulets have in similar 
position the letters evo on each side of the angui- 
pede; see Hesperia, 20[1951] under D, pp. 
307-309, Plates 99-100, Nos. 65-68). On the 
bevel are eleven signs, formerly twelve, for 
one has been lost in a slight break in the margin. 
They are meaningless, and only two or three 
can be read as Greek letters. It is not to be for- 
gotten that writing on an amulet was believed 
to be powerful even though nobody could read 
it: see SMA, pp. 193 f., and A. Bertholet, “ Die 
Macht der Schrift in Glauben und Aberglau- 
ben,” p. 16 (Abh. Berl. Akad. 1948, No. 1, 
published 1949). 


The designs of both obverse and reverse are 
common (obv. SMA, pp. 123-128, Pl. 8-9; rev. 
SMA, p. 146), though the standing Harpo- 
krates type occurs oftener on coins than on 
amulets known to me. Both the anguipede and 
Harpokrates are solar divinities (SMA, pp. 
127, 140), and the combination of the two in 
this stone is rare and of some interest. 

Dark green plasma. Upright oval, 30 x 23. 

This stone was brought to my attention by 
Dr. W. Schwabacher, of the Statens Historiska 
Museum in Stockholm, to whom, as well as to 
Baron Beck-Friis, I am indebted for the oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with the piece and 
to publish it. 
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40 Art Museum, Princeton University: 
40-392.8 


Obv. Beardless man standing to r., head and 
legs in profile, chest in front view. He is 
dressed in Persian costume; the so-called Phry- 
gian cap or hood, with heavy turn-up, worn 
low on forehead and covering ear ; a low-necked, 
long-sleeved tunic, at waist tucked into long, 
close-fitting trousers, which descend so low 
that they look as if they were prolonged to make 
boots for the feet. R. hand hangs at side hold- 
ing ankh, |. forearm extended. At r. of figure 
a goat-headed pillar covered with letters. 

All parts of the human figure except the chest 
(where the engraver seems to have started with 
an iota and then desisted) are covered with let- 
ters, and so is the whole field. Though minutely 
inscribed, these letters can all be read (with 
one or two doubtful places), but most of them 
form no recognizable words, only meaningless 
combinations of letters, chiefly the vowels. I 
transcribe only the words that are known, and 
have some definite association in magic even 
though their meaning has not been explained. 

1. At right and left of the head and neck 
the common magical word axpappayapape with 
an unusual nu added at the end. Its meaning 
is unknown (SMA, pp. 154, 191). 

2. On the upper part of the Phrygian cap, 
Iaw, an attempt to reproduce the Hebrew name 
of God; and on the turn-up Ieov, probably a 
variant of Iaw; on the cheek, neck, and the 
upper chest, further variations, tanaeuew, the 
whole suggesting a quasi-liturgical cantillation 
on the original name Iaw. 

3. On the rectangular base under the feet, 
aBdavabavadBa, a palindrome, probably mean- 
ingless, which owes its magical power to the 
fact that it reads the same from either end; see 
SMA, pp. 191, 202. 

4. In the 1. field beginning at the level of the 
man’s shoulder there is a narrow column of 


letters among which is the extremely common 
magical name Abrasax (SMA, pp. 133.) ; the 
rest is meaningless. 

On both arms and both legs of the figure the 
engraver has cut various arrangements of the 
seven vowels, and on the pillar and in the r. field 
there are letters which may form magical 
words; but since these are not known else- 
where, they are not worth recording. 

Rev. Inscription in thirteen lines, with over 
150 minute letters, which are clear enough to be 
read with a good glass, but are not worth repro- 
ducing in type. Vowels greatly predominate, 
and the syllables formed by such consonants as 
are present do not make any recognizable 
words, magical or otherwise. The inscription, 
like most of those on the obverse, was cut 
merely to create the impression of mysterious 
power by virtue of the writing itself; compare 
the example discussed in SMA, pp. 193 f., and 
see the important monograph of A. Bertholet 
cited under No. 39. 

Rock crystal, unusually clear. Upright oval, 
21 x 15 x 8. Obverse face slightly convex, 
reverse very convex; edges sharp. Small chip 
at bottom. Enlarged, 2 x 1. 

A brief description of this stone was pub- 
lished without illustration in 1947, in Early 
Christian and Byzantine Art (catalogue of an 
exhibition at the Walters Gallery), No. 587. 
Since the design and inscription were not dis- 
cussed, and no attempt was made to place the 
stone in relation to other similar objects, treat- 
ment of it here begins from the beginning. In 
a broad way, the design places this specimen in 
a group with five others, none of which has 
been adequately published. For four of the five 
we depend upon engravings of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries ; and experience shows 
that engravers of that period often misunder- 
stood and wrongly represented details of the 
designs before them, especially when dealing 
with magical stones. 


TI am enabled to publish this curious stone through the courtesy of the Art Museum, Princeton 
University; and I am also indebted to Miss Frances Follin Jones, Assistant to the Director, for 


valuable help. ; 
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The five are as follows: 


1. Amethyst belonging to Fulvio Orsini, 
published by Baronius, Annal. Eccl., I, 
a. Chr. 120, No. 10; illustrations also in 
Macarius, Abraxas, p. 6; Chiflet, Abraxas 
Proteus, pl. 7, 29; Matter, Hist. Crit. du 
Gnosticisme, pl. 4, 7; Montfaucon, L’an- 
tiquité expliquée, II, pl. 168. 


2. Amethyst said to have been brought from 
the Levant by De Thou, illustrated in J. 
Spon, Voyage d’Italie, III, opp. p. 156, 
from a drawing which he found among the 
memoirs of Peiresc. 


3. Amethyst in the collection of Passeri, 
published by Gori, Thesaurus gemmarum 
antiq. astriferarum, I, pl. 197. 


4. A broken sard. Same work, I, pl. 196. 


5. Amethyst in the Southesk collection 
(Catalogue, I, No. N59, pl. 13). The 
illustration does not show all details clearly, 
but the main features are visible. 


Common to all these and the Princeton 
crystal also is the one element of a human 
figure covered with inscriptions.* In details, 
no two of the designs agree throughout. Except 
in No. 1 and the Princeton stone, the man is 
nude. In Nos. 2 and 3, the figure has small 
wings on the head, and in No. 3 they appear 
on the heels also. In Nos. 2-5 the man holds in 
his left hand a long scroll fashioned like a snake, 
though in some of the examples the head might 
be that of some other animal; and in two ex- 
amples, Nos. 2 and 3, the tail of this snake- 
scroll forms a base on which the man stands. 
On the Princeton stone the man’s hand is ex- 
tended in front of the “ goat-pillar,’ and does 
not grasp it; and this pillar, which might be 


thought to correspond to the snake-scroll, makes 
a clear break where it meets the base. Yet the 
angle at which the pillar inclines forward, and 
the fact that the pillar and base are of the same 
thickness, strongly suggest that the pillar is 
derived from the snake-scroll. 

Human or monstrous figures marked with 
letters and magical words are well known from 
the drawings in magical papyri; examples can 
be conveniently inspected in the plates at the 
ends of the two volumes of Preisendanz’s 
Papyri Magicae Graecae, I, pli Lb Noy27ib 
pl. 1, Nos. 6-7; pl. 2, No. 112 pl 34Nei4. 
Lettered figures are rare on gem-amulets be- 
cause the spaces available for inscriptions are 
so small. See, however, the cock-headed demon 
shown in SMA, Pl. 8, No. 171, and the divine 
figure described under No. 274, p. 299. None of 
these examples helps to identify the inscribed 
men listed for comparison with the Princeton 
crystal. 

There is one feature of the Princeton stone 
that is particularly significant, and which does 
not appear on the other stones that seem to be 
related to it. This is the unmistakable Persian 
costume of the man. The only figure so clad 
that appears on amuletic gems is that of Mithra 
himself; but in the manner characteristic of 
syncretistic amulets, Mithra is here simply in- 
corporated into the fabric of Egyptian magic. 
This is shown by the magical words, which are 
common in Egyptian magical papyri and on 
gems of undoubted Egyptian origin; by the 
ankh which the figure carries; and, if the goat- 
pillar is derived from the inscribed serpent, by 
the circumstance that Egyptian gods and god- 
desses are often shown grasping serpents in 
one or both hands, and sometimes standing 
upon the long tails of the snakes. 


4In the first edition of his Gnostics (1864), p. 208, n. 2, C. W. King said that the most 
complete example of the “lettered man” known to him was that in Caylus, Recueil d’Antiquité, 
Vol. 6, pl. 22. But I find it impossible to believe that any genuine amuletic stone looked like the 
monstrosity shown on that plate, although the engraving evidently has some relation to genuine 
specimens. Either Caylus has reproduced a forgery crudely and stupidly imitated from a genuine 
stone, or else the engraver’s drawing is so grossly inaccurate as to give no true idea of the subject. 
In either event the illustration has no value for the critical student of such types. 
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41 In Private Possesson at Tripoli 


Scarab bearing on its flat face a design repre- 
senting a sea-horse (Hippocampus antiquorum) 
or, less probably, a thick-bodied winged snake. 
Round it 17 characters, among them nine that 
can be read as Greek letters; but they make no 
sense. 

Rock crystal. The inscribed face measures 
32 x 22. Thickness of the scarab, 10. Seen at 
Tripoli by the Rev. Fr. R. Mouterde of the 
Université Saint-Joseph, Beyrouth. To him I 
owe the photograph, as also a drawing and 
description. 

The creature represented is in several re- 
spects like the small fishes, common in warm 
seas, known as sea-horses.® The one wing-like 
projection on the back could be interpreted as 
the dorsal fin, the thick body corresponds to the 
brood-pouch of the males belonging to this 
genus. The sea-horse swims in an upright 
position like that shown on the scarab; yet it is 
true that on magical stones snakes are some- 
times so shown, even when there is no coil to 
support them in the upright position (SMA, 
Pie torivo, Jo9, tesperia, 20 [1951], pl. 96, 
No. 20). It is harder to judge of the head, 
which does not accurately imitate either that 
of the sea-horse or that of the snake. It appears 
here set at right angles to the neck, while in 
the sea-horse the angle is smaller, and the effect 
has been compared to the horse-head used for 
the knight in the game of chess. 

The sea-horse is frequently found in the 
Mediterranean, and is mentioned by ancient 
writers because of medicinal (or poisonous) 
properties that were imputed to it.* That cir- 
cumstance would be enough to account for its 


5 For a brief account of these interesting fishes, see the article 


appearance on a stone which its meaningless 
inscription seems to mark as magical. 


Little help towards identifying the animal on 
the Tripoli stone can be got from ancient repre- 
sentations of the sea-horse, that is, representa- 
tions of the actual fish, as distinguished from 
the very numerous representations of the hip- 
pocamp, a monster made up of the protome of 
a horse and a fish’s tail. Those to be mentioned 
were collected by Lamer in his excellent article 
Hippocampus in Pauly-Wissowa, and only one 
can be regarded as certain. On a red-figured 
vase-fragment from Athens (now in Jena), a 
woman’s garment is adorned with an em- 
broidered border of sea-horses.*. In two glyptic 
examples, the form of the hippocamp (marked 
as such by horse’s forelegs) has probably been 
influenced by the engraver’s knowledge of the 
little fish; so an island stone, Furtwangler, 
Antike Gemmen, I, pl. 5, 21, and, less certainly 
pl. 6, 27 (archaic Greek). 


Winged snakes seem to be as rare in ancient 
art as true sea-horses; I can refer to only one 
certain example. A remarkable sardonyx cameo 
in the Hermitage, which formerly belonged to 
Christiana of Sweden and later to the Duke of 
Odescalchi,* shows conjugate heads now thought 
to represent Alexander and his mother Olym- 
pias. On the helmet worn by Alexander is a 
winged snake ; its slender body is quite different 
from that of the thick-bellied creature on the 
Tripoli crystal. If the wings were added to 
give the reptile a demonic character, there may 
be an allusion, as was long since suggested,® 
to the story that Zeus Ammon visited Olympias 
in the form of a serpent. On the closely similar, 
but finer, sardonyx cameo in Vienna, repre- 


‘ 


“sea-horse”’ in the Encyclo- 


paedia Brittanica. There are good illustrations in some of the dictionaries, as Merriam-Webster, 


New Internat. Dict., s. v. “ sea-horse,” and Century Dict., s.v. “ Hippocampidae. 


MS 


Others may be 


found in the Cambridge Natural History, Vol. VII, p. 635, fig. 387; American Natural History 
(Scribners), Vol. IV, p. 287; Riverside Natural History, Vol. II, p. 286, fig. 160. 

8 Dioscorides 2.3; Galen, Vol. XII (ed. Kithn), p. 362; Ael., N.A., 14. 20. 

7 Arch. Zeitung, XV, pl. 108, No. 2, with col. 108 of text. 

®Furtwangler, Antike Gemmen, I, pl. 53, 2; cf. also II, DpwzoL ft. 

® By M. A. De la Chausse, Le Grand Cabinet Romain (Amsterdam, 1706), p. 12. 
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senting the same subject, the snake on Alex- 
ander’s helmet has no wings.?® An alternative 
explanation of the winged snake is that it is 
simply a reminder of Alexander’s conquest of 
Egypt. Such reptiles were believed to exist in 
Arabia or Libya and were said sometimes to 
fly into Egypt, where they were devoured by 
ibises.** 

Mention should perhaps be made of a gem 
illustrated by Gronovius, representing a Janus- 
like combination of a bearded head backed by 
a youthful one.1? On the helmet worn upon 
the older head is fixed a serpent with wings like 
a bat’s and the claws of a bird. The engraving 
inspires no confidence in the accuracy of the 
details or the antiquity of the object, and it has 
no value as evidence. 

Strange as the design on the Tripoli crystal 
may seem, it does not stand alone. A closely 
similar stone is shown in Gronovius’s 1695 
edition of the Dactyliotheca originally com- 
piled by Abraham Gorlaeus (Vol. II, No. 558). 
The material, according to Gronovius, was dra- 
cont(ias) which, according to Pliny (N. H., 
37,10), was a stone found in the head of a 
serpent (draco). But the identification was in 
all probability suggested at random, for, as 
will presently appear, Gronovius could hardly 
have seen any such stone. He calls the design 
draco alatus. 


This illustration does not appear in the first 
edition of Gorlaeus’s work, and Gronovius evi- 
dently took it from another source, namely the 
Oedipus Aegyptiacus of Athanasius Kircher, 
(1652-1655, Vol. III, pp. 523f.). This work 
provides a line drawing which agrees closely 
enough with Gronovius’s cut to warrant the 
conclusion that the differences are due only to 
the Dutch engraver; but when we compare 
Kircher’s cut and description with the Tripoli 
crystal, the situation is different. The stone 
seen by Kircher, also a scarab, was almost 
twice as large as the other, and there are minor 


10 Furtwangler, op. cit., I, pl. 53, 1. 


differences in the design and inscription; e@. g., 
the animal shown on the Tripoli stone is 
thicker than Kircher’s “ draco,’’ and the three 
letters at the top of it form an arc, while in 
Kircher’s drawing they stand on the same 
level. There are also minute differences in 
the forms of the letters. 

The strange and apparently meaningless de- 
sign and inscription of the Tripoli stone, and 
the fact that nothing like it is known except 
Kircher’s gem, at first suggested the possibility 
that the Tripoli crystal might be a modern for- 
gery based upon the old illustration ; examples 
of counterfeits suggested by old engravings 
were noted and discussed in my paper in Hes- 
peria, 20 (1951), pp. 304-307. But the sound 
judgment of Father Mouterde, expressed in 
his letter of March 9, 1951, shows the error 
of any such suspicion. While allowing the 
possibility that some modern forgeries may have 
been imported from Europe into Syria for sale 
to unwary tourists, he points out that such 
deceptions are far more likely to be attempted 
at places much visited by travellers, such as 
Damascus, Aleppo, and Beyrouth, than at a 
small place remote from the ordinary course of 
travel, like Tripoli. He also calls attention to 
the extreme hardness of rock crystal, which 
might well deter a forger from spending much 
labor upon a design of little interest and no 
beauty, which could scarcely appeal to ama- 
teurs. On the whole then, it seems that the 
Tripoli gem must be accepted as one of a rare 
group of objects bearing a design for which no 
satisfactory explanation is at hand, though some 
magical significance may be reasonably inferred. 


42 Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Gorely, Jr. 


ENneEmiss’ TONGUES 


“Destroy their plans, O Lord, confuse their tongues ” 
CRseoocan. 


The Revised Standard Version is quoted 
here, not because of a conviction that it gives 


44 Hdt., 2.75: Joseph, A.J.,°2, 245; Pomp. Mela, 3.82; Cie, N. D7 1, 36. 
12 J. Gronovius, Thesaurus Graec. Antiq. (Leyden, 1697), Vol. I, plate preceding I. 
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the most correct rendering of a verse that has 
been variously interpreted, but merely because 
it provides a suitable text to introduce the 
matter that follows. The wish that the words 
of an enemy, whether true or false, may be 
disregarded or silenced is natural to anyone 
who has become entangled in the conflict of 
human purposes and desires. In the passage 
cited, as also in Ps. 31.18, “ Let the lying lips 
be dumb,” the wish is uttered as the prayer of 
a righteous man and a defense against the in- 
sults and slanders of the wicked. But it is 
certain that such wishes did not always proceed 
from the innocent; there must have been guilty 
persons among the many who resorted to magi- 
cal spells in order to silence the testimony of 
those who could divulge their secrets. The step 
between prayer and spell is a short one, and the 
language of the two may differ very little. 

An uneasy conscience seems to speak in a 
curious inscription on the back of a privately 
owned intaglio** of which the courtesy of the 
owners enables me to give a detailed description. 

Obv. Mask of Medusa with small wings 
growing over the forehead. Round their roots 
are twined two snakes, interlaced above with 
confronted heads, as in some forms of the kery- 
keion of Hermes. Four other snakes dangle 
about the face, completely surrounding it ex- 
cept on the right side, where locks of hair hang 
as low as the mouth. 

Fairly good work, which has been referred to 
the first Christian century. It might, I think, 
be somewhat later, and in fact it must be later 
unless the inscription on the back was added 
long after the obverse design; that, however, is 
not improbable. The style of the lettering on 
the reverse is much the same as that of numer- 
ous crudely engraved legends on magical amu- 
lets manufactured in the years 100 to 400. 
Close dating within that period is not easy; a 


conservative guess might assign the obverse 
design of this stone to the second century, the 
reverse inscription to the third. Because of the 
peculiarities presented by the lettering, I show 
an enlarged photograph on the accompanying 
plate. 


Rev. Inscription in ten lines: 


TOPrW 
NAXIAA 
EVCOAAI 
OTOVTAVP 
OVIOVAICE 
ANAAAWU 
CINAAEIW 
MHTICTEVE 
CAWCAN 
XNOVBI 


A fairly good sense can be made of this if we 
allow for the careless epigraphy characteristic 


‘of such amulets—the confusion of alpha and 


lambda arising from the omission of the cross- 
stroke of alpha; the exaggeration of serifs, 
which makes it hard to distinguish the epsilon 
at the end of line 5 from a theta; and perhaps 
the strange form of xi in line 7, an upright 
crossed by two shorter lines of unequal length. 
The engraver, like some others who cut magi- 
cal inscriptions, did not clearly distinguish be- 
tween the forms of zeta and xi. There are 
also outright mistakes of the engraver or the 
scribe who supplied his copy. Here belong the 
omission of v in adw<v> (line 4) and the omis- 
sion of a lambda if the name was really “AAAuwos, 
the doubling of » in AaAdow (line 6), the in- 
sertion of A in 4&6 (line 7), and the reading of 
avast (line 8). I transcribe as follows, adding 
such punctuation as would be needed in a 
modern text: 

Topyov. ’AxiAXeds 6 *AXo<v> 706 Tavpov. “IodXus. 


civ AaAG{whow, a{A}EG, py moTevécOwcav. XvodBr. 


18 Besides my deep obligation to the owners, I am indebted to Miss Hazel Palmer, of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, who called my attention to this stone (and also No. 35), and to 


the Museum for providing excellent casts. 


Professor B. D. Meritt kindly gave me the benefit of his expert opinion about certain points 


relating to the Locrian inscription. 
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The first and the last words are vocatives 
calling upon the demonic beings to whom the 
charm (in form a prayer) is addressed, namely, 
the Gorgon represented on the obverse, and 
the lion-headed snake Chnoubis. The latter is 
chiefly associated with amulets for ailments af- 
fecting the digestion (SIMA, pp. 54f.) ; its ap- 
pearance in such a context as the present iS 
unusual and not clearly motivated. As for the 
former, the Gorgon mask had served as an 
apotropaic symbol from very ancient times, and 
could be used on any amulet intended to avert 
danger or misfortune. Two poor specimens 
were pubished in my SMA, pp. 263-4, Nos. 64- 
65 (Pl. 3); another, now in the Metropolitan 
Museum (where it bears the number 81. 6. 315), 
was published by King, The Gnostics and their 
Remains, pl. M 6. 

The charm itself, apart from the invocations, 
reads: ‘“ Achilles son of Alius, son of Taurus; 
Ioulis; if they talk, let them not, I pray, be 
believed.” 

Evidently some owner of the amulet feared 
that the persons named intended to accuse him 
of some misdeed, or else that they were going 
to reveal something to his discredit, whether 
as witnesses in a lawsuit or as mere talebearers 
who had learned his secrets. As I have divided 
the words, these two persons whose talking the 
owner fears are Achilles, ‘‘ son of Alius, son of 
Taurus,’ or “son of Alius (nicknamed) the 
Bull”; and Ioulis, which is a late colloquial 
form of ‘IovAvos, Julius. He is not further identi- 
fied. One might have expected that instead of 
naming both the father and the grandfather of 
Achilles, and neither in the case of Ioulis, the 
writer of the spell would have identified both 
enemies simply by their fathers’ names (or even 
better, by their mothers’, the usual practice in 
magic) ; and hence one might think of dividing 
the phrases after the name Alius; but the result- 
ing chiasmus (‘‘ Achilles, son of Alius; son of 
Taurus, Ioulis’’) is too artificial for such a 
text as this. 

Besides, though it may be a mere coinci- 
dence, there is another circumstance that makes 
one hesitate to separate Alius from Taurus. 


This is an inscription of Opuntian Locris, found 
by Ross near the village of Atalante (/.G., IX, 
No. 285), in which a Aevxios "AAAwos Tadpos, 
gymnasiarch, is honored with a statue. It is 
possible that among the Greeks who took the 
name of the gens Allia, probably former libertt, 
Taurus appeared often as a cognomen, in which 
case it would be imprudent to separate the two 
names here. The Locrian inscription is dated to 
the first half of the first century. 

Red jasper. Elliptical, upright, 20 x 16 x 5. 
Beveled edge. Modern gold setting. High 
polish, probably renewed in recent times. 

A special interest attaches to this amulet as 
one of a small group which seem to have been 
either made or subsequently inscribed to meet 
a special situation, and not merely to afford 
general protection. For examples of such highly 
specialized amulets, see SMA, pp. 104-109, 116- 
118. In the present instance it is likely that 
the stone was originally engraved and sold, 
without inscription, as an amulet which would 
protect the wearer against various dangers. 
Later, an owner, possibly many years after the 
first, had the reverse inscription added to coun- 
teract the special danger which he apprehended 
from the testimony or the malicious gossip of 
certain enemies. 

Among gem amulets I have seen no close 
parallel to the spell on the back of the Gorely 
jasper, but examples may be found on certain 
lead curse-tablets, which I cite from Audol- 
lent’s Defixionum Tabellae, adopting several 
corrections of the irregular spelling. 


No. 49. xaradé @cayévnv, yA@tTav Kal Wuxny 


‘\ / a col 
kat Noyoy ov peAeTa. 


No. 217. Ne contra me nec dicere nec facere 
valeant. 


No. 222 B. ... defixi sic inimicorum meorum 
linguas. Adversus me obmutescant. 

Compare also a curse-tablet from Beisan pub- 
lished by H. C. Youtie and myself in TAPA, 
68 (1937), p. 54, lines 4-6: dipwoov [a]ir[ovs 
kal TU] drwoov atirods Kal Kodyvov adtods Kal rolncov 
avrovs [dbp |évovs dddAl ous ...] TupdAods Evsrpoabev 


II | avyapias | ; 
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The gap after ddddovs would accommodate 
nine letters. The name at the end is supplied 
from other parts of the tablet. 


43 Mr. Joseph V. Noble 


Obv. Man with short pointed beard riding 
lion to 1. 

The rider wears a low-crowned cap or hel- 
met, a corselet (indicated by the lower edges 
turned outward in front and behind), and 
trousers to ankles. The last-mentioned garment 
is treated almost as if it were a long mantle 
wrapped round the waist and divided to cover 
the legs, since the folds curve round the body 
and descend vertically. There is little doubt, 
however, that the unskillful engraver intended 
to represent trousers. A blanket or saddle- 
cloth lies across the animal’s neck and sweeps 
backward. The rider’s r. hand is concealed be- 
hind the lion’s head, the |. brandishes a straight 
sword. 

The lion, whose head is very clumsily ren- 
dered, seems to be biting the tail of a scorpion, 
which hangs from his mouth. Over the scorpion 
is an indistinct sign, then (moving clock-wise) 
a star, two small indistinct signs over the rider’s 
head; then, behind the rider, A (on its side), 
N,A, A: 

Rev. Meaningless inscription in three col- 
umns, NONW /NCAMM /NON. 

Circular black jasper, diameter ca. 14; the 
visible part of the reverse is about 9 in diameter. 
Thickness ca. 3. Edge beveled, the bevel 


UnIversity oF MIcHIGAN 


covered by the setting, a modern gold ring. 
The illustration is from a direct photograph 
enlarged 2 x 1. 

The presence of the lion and the scorpion 
suggests some allusion to astrological ideas, 
since both animals are signs of the zodiac, and 
the meaningless inscription suggests magic. 
The Greek lettering shows that the stone was 
cut in some place where the Greek alphabet was 
well known, whether or not the language pre- 
dominated in current use. The rider’s trousers 
are a mark of oriental influence (Sassanian), 
but in Byzantine times the garment was widely 
adopted for cavalry. On the whole, it seems 
safe to assign the object to an early Byzantine 
date. I have seen nothing quite like this design 
elsewhere, though amulets of an earlier period 
show Harpokrates and Helios riding or stand- 
ing on a lion (SMA, Pls. 10-11, fig. 211, 212, 
229))i 


ADDITIONAL NoTeE To Hesperia, 
200 (1952) \p2335) 


The British Museum gem described under 
No. 52 and illustrated on plate 98 is apparently 
not a unique example of the design discussed 
(i.e., a person standing on a crocodile and 
holding a fish over his head). In his Oedipus 
Aegyptiacus II, p. 467, No. 24, Athanasius Kir- 
cher gives an illustration of the same design on 
a rectangular stone (if the cut may be trusted). 
He does not give the location of the object, and 
offers nothing helpful for its interpretation. 
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AN EARLY THOLOS TOMB IN WESTERN MESSENIA* 
(Piates 37-38) 


N 1926 the late Dr. K. Kourouniotis published * a brief preliminary report on the 
discovery and excavation of a small tholos tomb in the region to the northeast of 
the Osmanaga Lagoon, a short distance beyond the inner end of Navarino Bay in 
southwestern Messenia. The tomb had been constructed in level ground about ten 
minutes to the south of the village formerly called Osmanaga, but now renamed 
Koryphasion. The place lay close to the boundary of two fields belonging respectively 
to Charalampos Christophilopoulos and Nikos Adamopoulos; and the owners had 
themselves attempted to excavate the tomb—without success, although they made a 
deep sounding. A slight rise in the level of the earth above the grave was no doubt a 
remnant of the tumulus which had originally been heaped over it. 

The excavation was carried on in 1926 under the direction of Dr. Kourouniotis, 
who was assisted by Ph. Stavropoulos, then an epimeletes. The tholos had been built 
of small flattish unworked stones, while the dromos, which provided entrance from 
the northeast, was unwalled. The chamber had a diameter of ca. 6 m., and its original 
height was calculated to have been about the same. The doorway, with a width of 
1.95 m. and a depth from front to back of ca. 1.50m., was 2.75 m. high. Above it 
three lintel blocks, large but not worked, were found still resting i situ. The whole 
opening of the doorway was solidly blocked by a well-built wall of small undressed 
stones. 

A thin blackish stratum, perhaps the vestiges of a pyre or pyres, was found to 
extend across the entire chamber at a height of ca. 1m. above the floor, and was 
thought to mark the burial level. The interments had been disturbed and the tomb 
had been plundered. No skeleton was preserved in order, but small bits and splinters of 
human bones were found scattered here and there throughout the deposit. 

A good many fragments of pottery were recovered. From them, Dr. Kourouni- 
otis records, were put together two large two-handled vessels of somewhat unusual 
shapes and bearing linear decoration, a large ewer of an early Mycenaean type, and a 
kylix, likewise of unusual form, at least in its handle. The clay and technique of 


1It is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to Dr. Chr. Karouzos, Director of the 
National Museum in Athens, and to Mrs. Karouzos for permission to study and publish the 
material here presented and for all the many facilities and help they kindly provided. My warm 
thanks are also owed to John Travlos, Ph. Stavropoulos, and Demetrios Theocharis, who assisted in 
a search for photographs, notes, and other information that might have been left by Dr. Kourouniotis 
I have likewise benefited greatly from talks and discussion with Professor George E. Mylonas, 
who was to have shared in the writing of this paper. The photographs of the pots were taken by C 
Tzimas of the staff of the National Museum. ; 

® Tpaxrixd, 1925-1926, pp. 140-141. Cf. also Arch. Anz., 1926-1927, col. 384. 
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these pieces, the excavator observed, recall those of the Mycenaean ware from Ther- 
mon. The only objects mentioned apart from pottery are small fragments of silver 
vessels and of a large pyxis of Egyptian porcelain. 

The material unearthed from the tomb was brought to the National Museum 
in Athens and was shown to me by Dr. Kourouniotis, with whom from 1926 to 
1928 I shared a workroom in the Museum. Several pots in addition to those listed 
in the preliminary report were reconstructed from fragments, and the whole collec- 
tion seemed to me to be of considerable interest and importance; for it represents 
something new—a ceramic stage much earlier than yet known from any other tholos 
tomb on the mainland of Greece. Dr. Kourouniotis agreed that a detailed publication 
with good photographs was highly desirable. Apparently he never found time to com- 
plete it; at any rate I have not been able to learn that any such manuscript was 
discovered among his papers after his lamented death in 1945. 

During the post-war rehabilitation of the National Museum, when all the 
antiquities that had been buried for years in underground bomb-proof shelters were 
brought back to the light of day, some of the pots from the tholos tomb again came to 
my attention along with a box of fragments still retaining its label. The pots, once 
restored, had all disintegrated and the fragments were in a sadly deteriorated state, 
the painted patterns having been worn away or become so faint as to be hardly dis- 
tinguishable. It has seemed worth while nevertheless to salvage what is left and to 
publish a description of the pottery. It is presented both for its own intrinsic interest 
and as a tribute to the memory of Dr. Kourouniotis, a sound archaeologist, a loyal 
colleague, and a rare friend. 

The pottery was all recleaned in the spring of 1953 and seven pots have again 
been reconstituted. This work was done by Triantaphyllos Kontogeorgis, a technician 
on the staff of the National Museum, for whose services, kindly put at my disposal by 
the Director and Mrs. Ch. Karouzos, I am much indebted. 


1. Capacious handmade krater, with two large 
and two small horizontally set handles (Pl. 37). 


H. 0.345 m.; d. of rim 0.445 m.; greatest d. 
at level of handles, 0.457m.; d. of base ca. 
0.175 m. Repaired from many fragments ; some 
bits of rim and parts of side missing. 

Relatively coarse terracotta red or pinkish- 
tan clay, containing many extraneous particles 
of tempering matter. Surface smoothed, pos- 
sibly once slipped. Spreading rim has a flat top 
with sharp edges. Handles thick and slightly 
grooved on outer face. Solid, broad, pedestal- 
like foot, ca. 0.025 m. high, and slightly convex 
underneath. Surface badly eaten away, and all 


but the scantiest traces of painted decoration 
have been obliterated. Probably once bore a 
pattern in mat paint. 


2. Big, handmade spouted bowl with basket 
handle (Pl. 37). 


H. ca. 0.265 m.; h. including handle ca. 0.31 
m.;d. of rith 0.145 m. to 0.166 m.; d. of body 
0.296 m.; d. of base ca. 0.10m. Repaired from 
many fragments; only insignificant bits missing. 

Pinkish-tan clay containing numerous tem- 
ering particles. Surface in bad condition, but 
was probably once smoothed and slipped. Bas- 
ket handle flat on top, ca. 0.035 m. wide, 0.013 
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m. thick, with flattish sides. Straight rim, flat 
on top, with sharp edges. Spout set along axis 
of handle and a little below rim (0.02 m. to 0.05 
m. below). Orifice through side of pot leads 
to spout, which is open on top, ca. 0.06 m. long 
and 0.04m. wide. Base flat, but not exactly 
perpendicular to vertical axis of vessel. Much 
damaged surface retains scanty traces of decora- 
tion in dull black paint: possibly a series of 
multiple triangles below rim, with apices point- 
ing downward. 


3. Smaller handmade spouted bowl with bas- 
ket handle (PI. 37). 

Similar to No. 2. 

H. ca. 0.165 m.; h. including handle 0.203 m. ; 
d. of rim 0.129m. to 0.134 m.; d. of body ca. 
0.176 m.; d. of base ca. 0.078 m. Repaired from 
many fragments; some small bits missing. 

Pinkish-tan clay stiffened with tempering 
particles. Surface badly damaged, probably 
once smoothed and slipped. Handle ca. 0.03 m. 
wide and 0.01 m. thick; slightly concave on top 
along longitudinal axis. Rim upright with 
rounded lip. Spout ca. 0.034 m. wide and pro- 
jecting ca. 0.04 m., similar to that of No. 2 in 
its attachment and connection with interior of 
vessel. Bottom roughly flattened. No clear 
traces of painted patterns on badly injured 
surface, but the pot no doubt once bore decora- 
tion in mat paint. 


4. Large handmade flaring bowl with basket 
handle attached to interior (Pl. 37). 


This is probably the peculiar kylix mentioned 
in the preliminary report. 

H. ca. 0.123 m.; d. of rim 0.288 m.; d. of base 
0.07 m. Restored from many fragments ; greater 
part of handle and some parts of rim and body 
missing, 

Terracotta-red clay containing many temper- 
ing particles. Lip roughly flattened on top, with 
fairly sharp edges. Handle flat, 0.045 m. wide, 
ca. 0.01 m. thick. Bottom flattened. Surface 
largely worn away, but traces of painted decora- 
tion in dull black can be distinguished. On 
interior below rim was a festoon-like pattern of 


double arcs or loops—there were probably 12 
such units in the circuit. On the exterior below 
the lip was a corresponding border of triple 
triangles or zigzags, apices toward the top ; here, 
too, there were apparently 12 units in the com- 
plete design. It is likely that the flat top of the 
handle was also decorated. 


5. Twin bowls, probably handmade, connected 
by solid cylindrical strut and by handle (PI. 
3/). 

A (to left): h. ca. 0.116m.; d. of rim ca. 
0.185 m.; d. of body ca. 0.178m.; d. of flat 
bottom 0.062 m. b (to right): h. 0.103 m. to 
0.107 m.; d. of rim ca. 0.183 m.; d. of body ca. 
0.173 m.; d. of bottom ca. 0.06m. Handle: h. 
ca. 0.03 m.; w. 0.038 m.; th. 0.009 m. Restored 
from many fragments ; considerable parts of rim 
and body missing. 

Terracotta-red clay containing a good many 
small dark tempering particles. Surface badly 
damaged: was certainly smoothed, probably 
also slipped. Spreading rim _ with slightly 
rounded lip. On exterior below rim is a zone 
bordered by a broad line above and below;; it 
still preserves traces of a pattern of triple tri- 
angles, or rather zigzag lines, in dull purplish- 
black paint. The interior of the rim may also 
have been decorated, but the pattern is not 
recognizable. 


6. Large wheelmade ovoid jar with narrow 
mouth and neck and two horizontally set 
handles (PI. 38). 

H. 0.467 m.; d. of rim 0.13m.; d. of neck 
ca. Q.11m.; d. of body 0.497 m.; d. of flat 
bottom 0.095 m. Reconstructed from innumer- 
able small fragments; a bit of rim and some 
parts of body missing. Surface has suffered 
much damage. 

Grayish-tan clay containing numerous white 
particles of tempering matter. Surface smoothed 
and possibly slipped. Spreading rim with plain 
lip. Inside of lip, outside of neck, and a zone 
ca. 0.06 m. wide on shoulder coated solidly in 
black paint showing some traces of luster. Be- 
low are four broad horizontal bands in the same 
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pigment ; the lowest, at the level of the handles, 
as it crosses the latter, divides into two stripes. 
The paint is crackled here and there, and in 
some places it shows reddish blushes. It was 
no doubt originally a glaze of reasonably good 
quality. 


7. Neck of large wheelmade jar similar to No. 6 
in shape (PI. 38). 

D. of rim 0.16m.; d. of neck ca. 0,112 m. 
Repaired from three fragments. Vast numbers 
of small disintegrating fragments from the body, 
but the edges of the fractures are so crumbling 
and powdery that mending is impracticable. 

Pinkish-tan clay with particles of tempering 
matter. Surface smoothed and coated with gray- 
ish slip. On interior of rim a festoon-like 
series of six arc-shaped figures painted in solid 
color. On exterior below neck a broad band, 
likewise in dull black. The pigment was prob- 
ably once a glaze, but its luster has vanished. 
The fragments show that there were other 
similar horizontal bands lower down on body. 


8. Fairly large wheelmade ewer of elegant 
form, with one round vertical handle (PI. 38). 


H. 0.324 m. to 0.327 m.; d. of rim 0.105 m.; 
d. of neck 0.045 m.; d. of body 0.203 m.; d. of 
stem ca. 0.075 m.; d. of base 0.083 m. Restored 
from many fragments, with considerable gaps 
here and there. 

Fine tan clay. Surface smoothed and slipped. 
Broad horizontal rim bending down in curving 
flange along outer edge. Heavy round handle, 
ca. 0.019 m. thick. Raised ridge at junction of 
neck and body. Base flat on bottom. Interior 
and exterior of rim and all of neck coated 
solidly with lustrous black paint. On shoulder 
below plastic ridge a zone, bordered under- 
neath by broad horizontal band, is decorated 
with fine parallel curving vertical lines, some- 
times called a trickle pattern. Still lower is 
another broad expanse painted in solid color 
and toward bottom of vessel two further zones 
framed by horizontal lines and filled with the 


same pattern as above. The closest analogy in 
shape is the ewer from the Sixth Shaft Grave 
at Mycenae * and a comparable trickle pattern 
occurs on an amphora from the same shaft 
grave.* 


9. Fragment of rim and body of wheelmade 
narrow-mouthed jar (Pl. 38) with handle (or 
possibly two or even three handles) set verti- 
cally high on shoulder. 

H. of fragment 0.146 m.; d. of rim 0.124 m.; 
d. of neck 0.109 m. Put together from 12 pieces. 

Fine pinkish-tan clay. Surface smoothed, 
coated with creamy slip which is badly worn 
away. Interior and exterior of rim and neck 
coated in solid color. Broad shoulder zone, bor- 
dered below by three horizontal bands, con- 
tained simple linear decoration in thick strokes, 
but design is not clearly recognizable, possibly 
a racquet motive filled with crosshatching. The 
medium is a streaky brownish-black paint with 
blotches of reddish-brown. As preserved the 
paint is dull, but it was probably once lustrous. 
On its upper surface, between bordering lines, 
handle bore a longitudinal wavy stripe. 


The sherds include many fragments of several 
large coarse jars apparently similar to No. 6 in 
shape, some still showing traces of horizontal 
bands, others undecorated. One vessel, with 
two large handles attached at upper end to rim, 
has a fairly regular ellipsoid mouth (PI. 38, a). 
The crumbling state of all this material pre- 
cludes mending. Some pieces seem to be from 
a small brazier with rim bent back above handle 
for protection against the heat of the charcoal 
fire. The only other piece worth noting is a 
peculiar hollow pedestal (Pl. 38,b), almost 
conical in shape, wheelmade, of fine tan clay, 
with traces of slip and remains of narrow hori- 
zontal bands along exterior and interior of 
lower edge. It evidently supported a shallow 
open vessel solidly coated with reddish-brown 
somewhat lustrous paint on the interior. Ap- 
parently of Early Mycenaean fabric. 


Among the foregoing pots Nos. 1 to 5 are handmade products in Mattpainted 
Ware, and there can be no doubt that they must be assigned to the Middle Helladic 


? Karo, Schachtgraber, No. 945, pl. CLXXV. 


* Tbid., No. 956. 
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Period. Nos. 6 and 7, tall ovoid jars with narrow mouth, are wheelthrown and 
display simple decoration of horizontal bands in paint that once possessed luster. The 
shape has parallels in the later stages of Middle Helladic when the use of glaze was 
already becoming known; ’ and these two vessels may safely be attributed to a pre- 
Mycenaean phase. The ewer, No. 8, is of course a real Mycenaean product, which, 
except for details of rim and handle, may be compared to the ewer from the Sixth 
Shaft Grave at Mycenae, as mentioned above. The decoration, too, finds an analogy 
in the trickle pattern represented on a jar from the Sixth Shaft Grave; and our ewer 
clearly takes its place in an Early Mycenaean milieu. The fragment described under 
No. 9 is also from a wheelmade Mycenaean pot: it looks later in style than the ewer, 
though its state of preservation does not permit a hard and fast judgment. In any 
event, on the analogy of other tholoi, there may have been several successive burials 
in the tomb, and this pot does not necessarily belong to the oldest interment. 

Since all previously known tholoi on the Greek mainland are now generally agreed 
to date at the earliest from Late Helladic II, the presence of a preponderating group of 
Middle Helladic pots in the tomb near Pylos is a phenomenon that calls for more than 
passing attention in connection with the history of this type of sepulture. I do not see 
how the conclusion can be avoided that inhabitants of continental Greece before the 
end of the Middle Bronze Age were already familiar with the construction of under- 
ground tholoi. It may be argued that southwestern Messenia was a backward region 
in which Mattpainted pottery continued to be made and used long after Mycenaean 
civilization had developed and begun to flourish in Argolis. But recent archaeological 
exploration has revealed a different picture. A cemetery of chamber tombs at Voly- 
midia above the village of Chora, where excavations are now being conducted by my 
colleague, Professor Sp. Marinatos, has yielded substantial numbers of pots assignable 
to Late Helladic I, without admixture of Mattpainted Ware, and it looks as if the 
sequence of Middle and Late Helladic in western Messenia is the same as that in 
eastern Peloponnesus. There are indications that similar evidence will be found at 
other Messenian sites. 

Many views have been expressed regarding the source from which the tholos 
tomb was introduced into the Mycenaean world. Some have rejected the theory of its 
importation from abroad, and have held it the product of local invention and ingenuity. 
Others have sought its primal home variously across a vast region stretching from the 
Middle and Near East through Egypt and Libya, Crete, and even as far afield as 
Spain. The appearance of a tholos in mainland Greece as early as the beginning of the 
sixteenth century B.c. is a new factor that will henceforth have to be taken into 
account in researches on the problem of the origin of the beehive tomb. 
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© Dr. J. L. Caskey informs me that fragments of similar vessels have been found in a stratified 
Middle Helladic deposit at Lerna. Some sherds bearing decoration in the same kind of lustrous 
paint are illustrated in the preliminary report: Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 8, f and p. 30. 


THE ROMAN GOVERNOR’S PERMISSION FOR A 
DECREE OF THE POLIS 


“ML AKING his native city at home and abroad obedient to the (Roman) 
rulers (the local statesman) ought not to go so far as to lower its dignity, 
nor as to submit the neck to the halter when the leg has been bound, as some, who 
refer even insignificant matters as well as more important questions to the (Roman) 
governors, bring the reproach of servility upon it, nay rather destroy completely the 
city government by demoralizing, discouraging and rendering it powerless every- 
where. For just as those who have grown accustomed neither to eat nor to bathe 
without permission of a physician do not enjoy even as much health as nature does 
give them, so those who invite the (Roman) governor’s decision upon every decree 
which the city council has passed and upon every privilege accorded in the routine 
administration of the polis, force the governors to be their masters more than (the 
governors) wish.” * 

The last words, to which I here give a new interpretation by assuming two cases 
of hendiadys, read in Greek as follows: of wav7i Séypare Kai ovvedpiw Kai yaputt Kai 
Suorkyjoes Tpooayovres ryewovikny Kpiow avaykdlovow éavtdv paddov 7 PBovdrovrat 
deodtas elvar TOvs YyoupEevovs. 

The passage indicates that in the time of Plutarch there was no clear rule as to 
just what enactments of the polis had to be submitted to the Roman government for 
its approval. Apparently the more important (pei~w) enactments needed to be sub- 
mitted, but the cities were submitting more than the Roman government required or 
desired. The growing control by Rome resulted from psychological attitudes in the 
Greek polis, attitudes Plutarch denounced. The cities were afraid that without moral 
support from the Roman governor they could not control their own local magnates 
(mp@ro) who were not submissive to enactments of the local government, unless the 
enactments were approved by the governor. Thus the cities acquired the habit of 
submitting even insignificant enactments. 

In 1900 in an influential article on the inscription now to be cited from Heberdey’s 
edition, Forschungen in Ephesos, 11, Vienna, 1912, No. 19, Th. Mommsen,’ pointing 
to the rdle of the governor in this inscription and in the documents on the Opramoas 


1 Plutarch, Political Precepts, 814 e-815a (ed. Bernadakis, Moralia V). Some of the problems 
connected with this passage have been treated in Chapter V of my book, The Ruling Power: a 
Study of the Roman Empire in the Second Century after Christ through the Roman Oration of 
Aelius Aristides, published as Part 4 of the Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, 
LIT O53. : 

2“ Volksbeschluss der Ephesier zu Ehren des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,” Jahreshefte des Oster- 
reichischen Archdologischen Institutes in Wien, III, 1900, pp. 1-8. 
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Monument at Rhodiapolis,* concluded that the ordinary measures of a community were 
not laid before the governor, but that extraordinary measures required his consent. 
Perhaps the same important qualification is to be understood in David Magie’s far 
more sweeping statement, Roman Rule in Asia Minor, Princeton, 1950, p. 641, “ The 
enactments <of a Greek city> had to be approved by the Roman governor.” In note 29 
on p. 1504 Magie supports his statement with references to five inscriptions. One 
document, cited in evidence by Magie, is the inscription Forschungen in Ephesos, iD 
No. 19, containing an Ephesian decree and a letter of enthusiastic support from the 
proconsul. The Ephesians have voted to celebrate the birthday of the emperor Antoni- 
nus Pius on a lavish scale with a cash distribution to every citizen out of public funds. 
In his letter the proconsul approves this perennial demonstration of loyalty with words 
which read as follows: kat radra peév tpeiv, 6p0Gs Kai Kahds, dor7ep [av] | €<i> abrds 
elonynodpevos Ervx<o>v, vevomoberna bw.” 

If I am not mistaken, the proconsul says, “‘ Let also these articles stand enacted 
by you: such action seems to me as right and fine as if I had just sponsored the articles 
myself.” The word vevopoferjow does not mean that the articles shall be enacted 
into Roman law; it is a hortatory perfect imperative, followed by the dative of agency 
(suetv). It refers to the law of Ephesus. The Ephesians cleared with the governor 
after enacting this important law which would impose a permanent drain upon the 
city finances, but their behavior in so important a question is no indication that they 
were in the habit of consulting with him in every case. After all, not every decree is 
accompanied by a letter of approval from a Roman governor. 

A second case cited by Magie occurs in another inscription at Ephesus, S./.G.’, 
867 with three documents, of which the first may be rendered freely: 

[C. Po]pilius Carus Pedo [proconsul says:] “I learned from the decree sent to me by the 
splendid city of the Ephesians that the clarissimi proconsules, my predecessors, made the days of the 
festival of the Artemisia holidays and that they proclaimed it by edict. Therefore I too considered it 
necessary in reverence to the goddess and in honor of the most splendid city of the Ephesians to 
proclaim in an edict that these days shall be holidays and that the iustitium for the same days shall 


be preserved, those of the festal assembly over which T. Aelius Marcianus Priscus the agonothete, 
son of Aelius Priscus, presides, a most respectable man worthy of every honor and commendation.” 


An Ephesian decree engraved below the proconsul’s edict declares the whole 
month a holiday but makes no reference to the proconsul. The Ephesian decree, of 
course, merely creates local Ephesian law. 

There is in my opinion a clear difference between the action taken by the governor 
when the Ephesians submitted a request that he declare a holiday during the Ephesian 
festival of Artemis, and the action taken by the governor when the Ephesians con- 


’ Now to be consulted in T7.4.M., II, 905. 
* The iota of «i was omitted; the penultimate word seems first to have been written edrvyds 
and then incompletely corrected to ervywv. I have added the word ay at the end of line 54. 
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sulted with him about their plan to celebrate the emperor’s birthday with a distribution 
of cash to all Ephesian citizens. In the first case, he was expected to do something 
positive, namely close the Roman courts and make the holiday a legal holiday in pro- 
vincial law. In the other case, he was not expected to do anything but give his approval 
to an enactment by the polis of the Ephesians. In the latter case he permits a statute 
of Ephesian law to come into existence; in the former he creates beside the article of 
Ephesian law a parallel article of provincial law. 
Other cases cited by Magie in note 29 on page 1504 are: 


T.A.M., II, 175 (=I.G.R., Il], 582). Sometime between a. p. 185 and 192 the 
city of Sidyma voted to set up a ovearnua yepo[vr|ucdv and to ask the proconsul to 
support actively the decision of the Council and Demos (apax[\]nOjvae Kat adrov 
ovuverikupwOnvar THY THS BovArs Kal Tod SHpwou Kpiow). They have enacted the law, and 
have asked him to make it an official enactment of provincial law. But this was quite 
pointless and the proconsul politely refuses to give them the émudpwous which they 
have asked. He says merely, ra kadds yewvopeva éraweta bat wahrdov poo jKer 7} Kvpoda-Oau: 
éxer yap 76 BéBaov ad’ éavtdv. Neither the city nor the proconsul uses the word 
emiKupow OF émuKVpwors, Which would have been clearer than his broad word xvpodoOau. 
He is using a general term, but their term ovvemixvpwOjvar shows that what they have 
wanted from him is parallel action, an émuxvpwors. If so, he refuses to make this an 
article of provincial law because such action as theirs requires no support: ° there is no 
danger that their commendable action will be set aside. The normal reason for an 
emiKvpwors was, | submit, the possible unenforcibility of a good law important for the 
welfare of the city. I content myself with emphasizing in connection with this docu- 
ment that it was the Greek city and not the Roman magistrate who wanted to make 
Rome assume part of the responsibility for enforcing the law. The proconsul com- 
mends the law but will not open his court or that of his successors to all and sundry 
cases which the enforcement of the law might entail, not because he does not think it 
a valuable law but because he thinks that Sidyma is quite capable of enforcing the 
law herself, and because in a Roman court any cases arising out of the enactment could 
easily be settled on the basis of the law of Sidyma. 


Forschungen in Ephesos, 11, No. 27, of A.p. 104. The negotiations concerning 
the endowment of Vibius Salutaris at Ephesus. This case, which as Case I has been 
treated in my book The Ruling Power,’ Chapter VII, “ Roman Declarations Pro- 
tecting Greek Endowments,” falls into a special category. The donor has asked that 
the endowment be not only ratified by the city but also secured with supplementary 
ratifications (ému[xv]pwOjqvar) by the governor and his legate. The latter grant the 


® The word BéBaov certainly suggests the word BeBas, which belongs to the terminology of 
supplementary ratifications: see The Ruling Power, p. 979. 
6 See note 1 supra. 
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request as a very special favor, and they place the endowment under the protection 
of the Roman law and of the Roman courts of the province. In similar cases a declara- 
tion of special protection for an endowment is made sometimes by a governor, some- 
times by a financial commissioner from the imperial government, sometimes by the 
emperor himself. As far as I can see, permission from the governor and his legate 
to make or accept the endowment is neither necessary nor really asked, but the supple- 
mentary ratification was most desirable and therefore requested. 


Forschungen in Ephesos, 11, No. 54, dated by Heberdey on the uncertain evidence 
of the lettering to about the time of Caracalla. It reads as follows: 


¢ ol 
H apory Kat peyiorn pyt|po| 
aA > / \ % a 
mous THS “Acias Kat Tpis vewk[ 6 | 
pos “Edeciov mohis xara To Kv[ po | 
bev indiopa ereiunoev 
THV NapmpotaTny Kyidiov 
Oh, THY AdEADHY, 
Tap €avTov avaocTHoavTos 
\ \ A v4 
THY TeyLNnY TOD OHpov 
Ilomhiov Aidiov Svppaxov 
XN ¢ 4 > tal a 
Kalas bréoxero €v TH Tarp| tdu| 


EQUTOU 


With a reference to Mommsen’s article in the Jahreshefte, I11, Heberdey interpreted 
the phrase ku[pw]Oev Wndiopa as meaning a WHduopa which had received the per- 
mission of the governor. So also Magie. The next question would then be whether 
the governor gave his approval or took supporting action. Since there was hardly 
need of supporting action (émKvpwors) here, and since mere approval, if my theory 
is right, was not émxKvpwo.s or Kipwors, | submit that the phrase means “ decree 
formally passed.” Both vouos and Whdiopa were commonly used by Greek writers to 
mean “ bill under consideration” or “‘ forthcoming enactment,” and the phraseology 
here reflects the language in which the presiding officer put the bill to a vote: “Or@ 
Soxel KUptov eivas TOE TO WHpiopa, apatw TH xetpa.’ Neither permission nor supporting 
action by the governor is implied at all. 

In note 32 on page 1506 Magie cites still another case of interest to us: J.G.R., IV, 
1414 at Smyrna. This records the gift of four BaO<p>a to doprnyot “AokAnmacrat. 
The authority is cited with the significant words Wnfurapevys THs Kpatiaryns Bovdfs Kat 
emiKup@oavTos TOV hapmpotatov avOumarov Aoddi<av>od *Aoveirov, who is dated by 


"Compare 4.J.P., LXXITI, 1951, p. 218 and Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 350. 
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Chapot * around a. p. 206-210. Here we undoubtedly have a case of émuxtpwous by the 
proconsul after a decree of the city council, but with so little evidence we cannot 
reconstruct the circumstances. 

If my conception of the distinction between permission and supporting action, 
which are sometimes confused, is correct, Greek cities often wanted the Roman 
government to adopt something other than a sympathetically tolerant or hands-off 
policy; they wanted the Roman government to co-operate actively by parallel enact- 
ments which would support certain of their own enactments and so help them to 
enforce their law even upon persons who, though subject to the law, might be safe 
from local sanctions because of a privileged position either as high ranking Roman 
citizens or in some other way. The supporting action is sometimes called the ém- 
KUpwots. The free cities (civitates liberae) were not bound to consult the governor as 
frequently as the other cities, but though they did not ask his permission for their 
enactments, they may have been just as eager as any other polis to enlist supporting 
action from the Roman government. 

Supporting action can be frankly mentioned because it represents an accommo- 
dation, not an infringement of Greek liberty.? Permission is usually granted in more 
oblique language and is less frequently advertised, because it represents a restriction 
upon Greek liberty. 


James H. OLIverR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


8 'V. Chapot, “ Données nouvelles sur la prosopographie de |’ Asie Proconsulaire,” Mélanges en 
hommage a la mémotre de Fr. Martroye, Paris, 1941, p. 90. Or is this Julius Avitus (cf. Magie, p. 
1585) ? 

me letter of mere appreciation from the governor rather resembled supporting action. It has 
not escaped me that referring to the document which we now cite as T.4.M., II, 905, III, A, the 
distinguished jurist Pietro Bonfante, Bull. dell’Istituto di Diritto Romano, III, 1890, p. 193, note 4, 
thought that the legate of Lycia Pamphylia was confirming the election of Opramoas to the office of 
archiphylax when he replied to the city, "Orpapoay . . . Kat avTos dmodexopat TH TEpl TO GEeuvoTatov eOvos 
pidroreipla adrod tpdv paptupotvtw[v]. But that was before Mommsen’s article and before Wilhelm’s 
study of the word dzoddxopnma, Wiener Anzeiger, LXV, 1922, pp. 129-136. The legate was merely 
expressing pleasure at a benefaction by Opramoas in order to encourage local patriotism. 
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2. Large Spouted Bowl with Basket Handle in 
Mattpainted Ware 


5. Twin Bowls in Mattpainted Ware 


3. Smaller Spouted Bowl with Basket Handle in 
Mattpainted Ware 


4, Large Flaring Bowl in Mattpainted Ware 4, Large Flaring Bowl: Interior, showing Handle 
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PLATE 38 


7. Neck and Rim of Large Jar Decorated in Black Paint, 
probably once lustrous 


6. Large Ovoid Jar with Narrow Mouth: 


Decorations in Lustrous Paint 


a. Neck and Handles of Large b. Pedestal of a Broad Open Vessel 
Jar with Ellipsoid Mouth in Early Mycenaean Fabric 
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Above, Lioness recorded by Piet de Jong at Time of Discovery ; 
Below, Palmette restored by Piet de Jong. 
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LINTEL WITH THE PAINTED LIONESS 
(PLates A AND 39-48) 


I. DIscovERY OF THE LINTEL 


IVE fragments of Pentelic marble of what appeared to be some kind of lintel 
were found in February and March of 1938 by the late Arthur W. Parsons while 
excavating a part of the original fill of the “‘ Valerian Wall ” to the southeast of the 
ancient Agora of Athens.” They were in the stretch of wall approximately half way 
between the Stoa of Attalos and the Propylaea of the Acropolis.* The discovery of 
the fragments was reported by Professor T. Leslie Shear * who dated them to the 
latter part of the fifth century B. c. on the evidence of both the style of the painting and 
the workmanship of the block. 


II. D£EScCRIPTION OF THE FRAGMENTS OF THE LINTEL 


Four of the fragments have traces of a painted band of palmettes, a fact which 
is not particularly important. But what is noteworthy is that the largest fragment has, 
in addition to the palmette ornament, the rear half of a lioness painted on a plane 
parallel to that of the palmette (Pls. A; * 39, a; 41, a). 

The fragments show little sign of having been exposed to the weather, an indi- 
cation either that they were set up in a protected position or that they were not used 
for a great length of time. 

The all-over height of the largest fragment, shown in Plate 41, a, is 0.495 m. This 
is almost exactly 114 Attic feet (0.328 m. + 0.164 m. = 0.492 m.). 

When we compare the five fragments with one another, we find that they can be 
separated into the two following varieties: 


1) Those fragments which have a finished horizontal surface immediately be- 
neath the palmette band (cf. Pl. 41, a). 

2) Those fragments which have a finished horizontal surface at a distance of 
0.052 m. below the palmette band (cf. Pl. 41, b). 


1 The fragments are in the temporary museum of the Agora, Inv. A 818a, A 818b, A 818c, A 
818d, and A 812. The Valerian Wall was erected in the latter part of the third century after Christ 
(cf. Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 332). 

2On the plan in Hesperia, Supplement VIII, p. 386, this part of the wall lies near the small 
circular building in the Eleusinion. 

8 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 221, fig. 17. 

4 The color plate is the generous gift of the author.—Ed. 


Hesperia, XXIII, 3 
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The clamp cutting in the upper surface of the biggest fragment (Pls. 41, a; 43, b, 
A; 45, b) is unusual. The head of the clamp is 0.191 m. from the vertical (actually 
slightly inclined) joint which goes with the clamp. Now, fifth century Athenian 
clamps for wall blocks 1% Attic feet high are ordinarily 0.26 m. to 0.30 m. long, 
with the cutting for the clamp running 0.13 m. to 0.15 m. on either side of its vertical 
joint. If the clamp of Plate 41, a, were symmetrically placed about its vertical joint, 
the clamp would be 0.382 m. long; but this is too long for an ordinary clamp in a wall 
block 114 Attic feet high. Here, then, is an indication that the clamp had a shorter 
hold on the block next our lintel fragment than it had on the lintel fragment itself. 
Such a shorter hold on a block can only be explained if that block is not long enough 
for a full half clamp hold upon it (Pl. 45, b). T he clamp of Plate 41, a, would hardly 
be left exposed. It would probably be hidden by something placed on top of it; and 
this is proved by the fact that the finish of the top of the block indicates that some- 
thing did rest on the block. 

Enough of the left side of the largest fragment is preserved to show that the 
side was finished for contact with some member. Further, we note that the side is 
inclined inward as it rises, indicating that the fragment was set up against an inclined 
member (PI. 41, a). The fascia beneath the lioness tips outward as it rises (Pl. 41, a) 
with the same angle of inclination as that of the side of the fragment. The correspond- 
ing fascia of fragment 4 (Pl. 42, a) is perpendicular to the bottom of the fragment 
(Pl. 44, b). Both front and back friezes are perpendicular to the bottom of the 
fragment (PI. 44, b). 

The engraved lines on the fragments are of considerable interest. There are 
constructional setting lines: for example, that on the under side of the corbel, shown 
on Plate 41, a, at A and on Plate 46. There are engraved lines limiting colored fields 
(Pls. 41, a; 43, a; 46). The lioness shows in a number of places that she was outlined 
on the marble with a pointed tool (Pl. 39, a), and the same may be said of the palm- 
ettes (Pl. 39, b). Engraved lines also greatly help in the recovery of the pattern of 
an ornament; the engraved lines on the ceiling of the coffer (Pls. 39, b; 41, b, A) tell 
us that the ceiling had an ornamentation of painted lozenges. The lozenge decoration 
supplies important information, namely a possible width and length for the coffer 
(Pls. 42, b; 43, a; 47; 48, a and b), as we shall see. 

Patterns of ornament are revealed not only by engraved lines. Due to the ravages 
of time, the marble beneath certain colors has suffered more than beneath other colors 
—a weathering process which often brings out the pattern distinctly. 

The palmettes of the big fragment do not turn the corner in a ship-shape way, 
for there is not sufficient space in the corner (Pls. A; 41, a); the 0.03 m. in the 
corner (Pl. 41, a) should be 0.007 m. greater for a proper corner. This unwork- 
manlike corner probably indicates the use of a stencil for which the axial unit of the 
ornament was not an exact subdivision of the fascia to be decorated. To explain 
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the unsatisfactory corner, we may suggest that a correct stencil was prepared for 
one side of the coffer, and that this stencil, although the axial unit of its ornament 
was not an exact subdivision of the other side of the coffer, nevertheless was used for 
both sides of the coffer. 

The palmette ornamentation on the fragment represented on Plate 41, b (cf. also 
Pl. 43, b, C), does not turn the corner with a palmette as in the fragment shown on 
Plate 41, a, but with the motive between the palmettes. The distance from the corner 
to the axis of the first palmette is 0.04 m. (PI. 41, b), one centimeter more than the 
distance from the corner to the axis of the first motive between the palmette of Plate 
41, a.” The two different methods of turning the corner probably mean that there 
were two distinct coffers. 

The series of lines to the rear of the lioness are hard to interpret. They suggest 
a bird of some kind, perhaps an eagle with its head and tail turned toward the lioness, 
the rest of its body turned in the other direction. There is an early bronze tripod 
relief at Olympia, with eagles in one zone and an eastern goddess with a pair of lions 
in another.® The eagle represents Zeus, son of the Mother of the Gods, and the lions 
symbolise the power of that goddess; both Zeus and the lion are thus connected with 
the Mother of the Gods.’ The other motives on the tripod are stock ornaments for the 
period, but the eagles are less common. Was the tripod at Olympia dedicated to the 
Mother of the Gods and set up in the Metroon at Olympia? 

Good examples of color applied to marble thus far discovered in Athens are mostly 
confined to architectural motives such as eggs and darts, beads and reels, honey- 
suckles, plain bands, frets, and the like.“ There are, however, three marble stelai and 
a marble disc in the National Museum at Athens decorated with paintings of various 
subjects; unfortunately all are in such bad condition that the paintings can be made 
out only with the greatest difficulty. Wiegand has published in color the rear quarters 
of a lioness, found on the Acropolis of Athens, which is very similar to what is left 
of our lioness, but his lioness is at a somewhat bigger scale than ours.’ His lioness 
seems to be painted on plaster on a poros background. The color of the background of 
his lioness (he suggests that she may have been a sphinx) is blue, like the background 
of our lioness. During World War II, Wiegand’s fragment was removed from the 
Acropolis Museum in Athens and stored for safety; it is still (1954) in storage. So 
far as Athens is concerned, our lioness is the best example of a painting on marble. 
The colors have faded considerably since the discovery of the fragments sixteen years 


5 The axial distance of the palmettes varies but littlk—O.0735 m. to 0.0745 m. 

¢F, Winter, Kunstgeschichte in Bildern, p. 204, fig. 1. 

7 Jane Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, pp. 44-53. . 

8 F, Penrose, Principles of Athenian Architecture, 1851, pls. XXIII, XXIV, XXVI; Hesperia, 
If, 1933, pp-119f,, figs. 8, 9; VI, 1937, p. 42, fig. 26. 

® Th. Wiegand, Poros-Architektur der Akropolis zu Athen, pp. 230-231, pl. VI, 3. 
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ago. Fortunately Mr. Piet de Jong noted the colors soon after the fragments came 
out of the “ Valerian Wall” (Pl. A). 

The finest examples in Greece of paintings on marble are those on the stelai from 
Pagasai now in the museum at Volo.” They date from Hellenistic times, later than 
our lioness. Examples of color applied to marble statues are strikingly evident in the 
case of the famous maidens of the Acropolis Museum in Athens. H. Schrader gives 
six good colored plates of the maidens, all earlier than 480 B.c."* There is an extra- 
ordinary example of gold applied to a marble head of Hellenistic date in the museum of 
the Agora of Athens.” A modern expert on eilding asserts that the gold of this head 
was put on with a brush. 

In Professor Shear’s account of the discovery of our fragments, he wrote that the 
color of the lioness was yellow and that its background was bright blue. To Professor 
Shear’s color note may now be added that: 


1) The horizontal bands next the blue background of the lioness were bright 
vermilion; the bands next these red bands were green. 


2) The plain band heading for the corbel was red. 


3) The background of the palmette ornamentation was blue, though not so well 
preserved as shown in Plate A. 


4) The palmette ornament was probably gold. 


5) The horizontal bands next the palmette ornamentation were also probably 
gold; the horizontal bands outside these probable gold bands were red. 


6) The band around the background of the lozenge-shaped decoration of the 
soffit of the coffer was blue (Pls. 39, b; 41, b; 42, a and b; 43, a). 


A fairly shrewd guess can be made as to how the lioness and the palmette decora- 
tion were painted. To aid the painter in the application of his colors, the outlines of 
the lioness were, as has been said, engraved on the marble with a pointed metal tool; 
in doing this perhaps a stencil was used. The animal does not seem to be modeled (in 
a painting sense), but the use of three tones in the treatment of the end of the tail is 
observable (Pl. A). 


About methods of painting in the fifth century in Greece we have some informa- 


tion. For the encaustic process there seem to have been at least the two following 
methods : 


1° A, Arvanitopoullos, Tpamrral XrjAat Anuntpiddos-Mayacdv. 
™ Die Archaischen Marmorbildwerke der Akropolis, pls. I-V1. Colored architectural terra- 
cottas, colored terracotta statuettes, and the colored plastered walls of public and private buildings 


are a few of the other examples which demonstrate the love of the ancient Greeks for color. 
12 Cf. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 177, pl. 53, 1-2. 
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1) Colored waxes were applied to the marble with a heated spatula. 


2) Molten wax was mixed with color to make a paint which could be applied with 
a brush.” 


A hot iron was run over the painting to even out the irregularities caused by the wax. 
The hot iron also tended to drive the wax, and its paint, into the pores of the marble, 
thus not only giving the painting a good grip on the marble, but also preventing damp- 
ness from getting under the painting, which would cause the painting to peel. Then 
tallow was applied to the surface of the painting and carefully rubbed into the pores 
of the painting with a soft material; this helped to prevent the moisture and other 
injurious ingredients of the atmosphere from working their way into the painting.” 

In addition to encaustic we find another Greek method of painting in the fifth 
century B.c. The colors were mixed with the white of egg and applied with a brush. 
This method did not require the application of a hot iron, for the surfaces of such 
paintings were smooth and the white of egg firmly glued the colors to the marble. 

The colors * yellow, blue, green and red appear on our fragments. The yellow 
came both from a yellow earth and from a plant. The blue was prepared by fusing 
a mixture of sand, nitric acid and copper filings. The red was either oxide of lead 
(a by-product in the production of silver) or cinnabar, a sulphide of mercury. 

To this list of bright colors should, in all probability, be added gold, as has been 
suggested above. That gold leaf was used in the fifth century B.c. is proved by the 
Erechtheion building inscription."® A sizing must be painted on the marble before the 
gold leaf is applied—the sizing adheres to the marble, and the gold leaf in its turn 
adheres to the sizing. Another method of gilding was to powder gold filings (some- 
times to pulverize a rich gold ore) and to make the powder into a paint by mixing 
the powder with the white of egg; this paint was put on with a brush, and the white of 
egg was the glue which made the gold paint stick to the marble.” 

The lioness seems to be a straightforward piece of encaustic painting; that is, the 
color of the animal and the color of the background were painted directly on the 
marble; there is no over-painting of these two colors. But the accessories of the lioness 
were painted on top of the general color of the lioness, in the manner of vase paintings 
of the fifth century B. c. 


18 Resin and gum arabic seem also to have been substituted for wax in both these methods, 
and sometimes oil was added to the concoction. 

14 For encaustic painting, cf. Encyclopedia Italiana, XIII, pp. 942-3. Encaustic painting is not 
used today on account of its technical difficulties. 

15 Vitruvius, who wrote in the first century B.c., records a list of colors and states how they 
were prepared (VII, 7-14, Morgan transl. pp. 214-220), but he does not describe how paintings on 
marble were made. 

16“ Two leaves of gold were bought for gilding the two eyes of the column” (cf. Paton and 
Stevens, Erechtheum, pp. 396-397, lines 41-43). 

17 Pliny, N.H., XX XIII, has a good deal to say about the properties of gold. 
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In painting the palmette decoration a different method was used: 


1) Blue coloring matter was mixed with white of egg (to make the color adhere 
to the marble) and then applied to the whole background with a brush. 


2) A stencil was made of the ornament and by means of this stencil the orna- 
ment was engraved on the blue background with a metal point. The metal 
point sometimes cut through the coat of paint, thus, in a number of places, 
leaving its mark on the marble (PI. 39, b). 

3) The blue background beneath what was to be the actual ornament was 
removed by stippling with a small metal tool struck with a hammer (PI. 39, b). 


4) Either the white of egg or some kind of sizing was applied with a brush to 
the stippled areas, to fill the pores and to make a good surface upon which 
gold paint would stick well. 

5) Powdered gold mixed with white of egg was then applied with a brush to 
the stippled areas. Two coats of gold paint were required for a first class job. 
Gold is the most difficult of colors to be applied to marble. It requires a much 
longer time (six to twelve months) than ordinary colors before it is suffi- 
ciently fixed to resist the rays of the sun, the rain, and the small quantities 
of various acids which are present in the atmosphere especially of cities. 


The above method of painting an intricate repeating ornament (such as our 
palmette) on a colored background saves much time, and an even color is assured for 
the background. The writer successfully made a colored copy on marble of a section 
of the palmette ornament. The copy and its stencil are in the temporary museum of the 
Agora. The colors are as bright today as they were when made five years ago. 

A stippled surface does not always mean that the surface where this occurs was 
covered with gold. Take the case of the coffers of the Propylaea of the Acropolis of 
Athens. Penrose publishes two of these with backgrounds of blue: in both cases 
the backgrounds are clearly stippled, while the ornaments are now whitish in color 
and very smooth. There seems to be no reason to doubt Penrose’s accuracy in the 
matter of these Propylaea backgrounds; but in his text he says that he is not certain 
about the places where gold is indicated in his plates." The many fragments of coffers 
of the Temple of Ares in the Agora of Athens,” which are stored in the temporary 
museum of the Agora, have well preserved backgrounds of blue, and yet these back- 
grounds are not stippled. The above goes to show that, as we would expect, there were 
different methods of applying colors to marble in the fifth century B.c. in Athens. 

The workmanship and technical details of our fragments point to a date a little 


18 Penrose, op. cit., pl. XXV, 4 and 6. 


Ibid... 0.20, asthe, 
20 Cf. Hesperia, 1X, 1940, p. 41. 
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after the middle of the fifth century B.c. The nearest parallel to the palmette orna- 
ment seems to be the closely similar pattern painted on the sima of the Parthenon.” 
But we have no parallel for a coffer of this date decorated with painted lozenges. 
There is only one other example found in the Athenian Agora of an all-over lozenge 
decoration painted on marble of about the same date as that of our lioness. This is the 
case of an Ionic capital where the space between the palmettes of the volutes is deco- 
rated with small painted lozenges.” In the Temple of Bassae we have an approxi- 
mately contemporary decoration of lozenge-shaped marble coffers between marble 
ceiling beams.” 

Nor have we any parallel of about the middle of the fifth century B.c. for a painted 
marble architrave. 


III. PLAcING THE FRAGMENTS ABOUT A COFFER 


Let us try to place our fragments about a coffer. 

Even if the fragments do not come from the same coffer, a possibility suggested 
by the two different ways in which the palmette ornament turned the corner, in all 
likelihood the fragments come from similar coffers; that is, it will suffice to look for 
a coffer which will explain the two varieties of coffer blocks illustrated in Plate 41, 
a and b. 

The lozenge-shaped decoration of the soffit of the coffer tells us that the coffer 
was rectangular, with the long diagonal of the lozenges parallel to the frieze of the 
lioness (Pls. 39, b; 42, a, fragment 5; 42, b). If the coffer had been square, there 
would not have been small lozenges, but small squares, in the coffer. On fragment 5 of 
Plate 42, a, the band defining the lozenges starts from the corner of the fragment 
(Pl. 42, b). Undoubtedly all four corners were alike (Pl. 43, a). We would then 
have a certain number of half lozenges along the long sides of the coffer, and a certain 
number of half lozenges along the short sides of the coffer, though not necessarily 
the same number as those along the long sides. Just how many half lozenges should 
be placed along both the long and short sides of the coffer is the problem to be solved 
in trying to determine the size of the coffer. 

The lozenge decoration may also be considered in a second way. Let us suppose 
that we start with a rectangular coffer, which is not excessively long in proportion to 
its width. A natural way for the decorator to determine his lozenges would be to 
draw the diagonals of the coffer (cf. Pl. 48). The angle between the diagonals must, 
however, be such as to make well shaped lozenges, not greatly elongated lozenges. He 
could then put the same number of half lozenges on all four sides of the coffer; but 


21 Michaelis, Der Parthenon, pl. VII, 9. 
ae Trive Ae L930, 
23 Cockerell, Temple of Bassae, pl. IX. 
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he would have to select a number of half lozenges which would make the size of 
the lozenges in proper scale with the structure of which the fragments formed part. 
It is obvious from the above that the width and length of the coffer are so uncertain 
that, without more data, the five fragments can be arranged about a coffer only in 
a tentative way (Pl. 42, a). 


IV. PosstsLE ORIGINAL DISPOSITION OF THE FRAGMENTS 


From what sort of construction did our fragments come? In attempting to 


answer 


this question we should keep in mind the fundamental conditions which the 


fragments must fulfil, to wit: 


a) 


b) 


f) 


g) 


A decorated coffer is placed above the level of a man’s eye. There is no 
reason for putting such a coffer at a level below the eye of a man, where it 
would not be seen. 


The lioness, a fairly elaborate and delicate painting, must be placed where it 
can easily be seen, that is, on the outside of the structure of which it formed 
part, and not too high above a man’s eye. On the other hand, the palmette, 
an architectural decoration of less importance than the lioness painting, may 
be placed on the vertical sides of a coffer (Pls. 41, a and b; 42, a), for the 
coffer would surely be placed in a less conspicuous position than the frieze 
of the lioness. 

If the coffer is rectangular (as indicated by the lozenges on the soffit of 5, 
Pl. 42, a), then the long dimension of the coffer is parallel to the frieze of the 
lioness. 

It follows that the two different types of fragments (Pls. 41, a and b; 42, a; 
44, b) must be placed on opposite sides of the coffer, for their palmette bands 
are both parallel to the long axes of the lozenges and therefore parallel to 
each other—fragment 5 (Pl. 42, a) could not have come from the sides of the 
coffer. 

As the front and back of the coffer were decorated with palmettes, the sides 


of the coffer would also be decorated with palmettes. This means that all four 
sides of the coffer were intended to be seen. 


Of special importance is the fact that the front and rear friezes of the frag- 
ments given on Plate 41, a and b, were vertical, while the side of the frag- 
ment on Plate 41, a, was inclined. 

The good preservation of the fragments indicates either that they occupied a 


protected position in their building or that they were used for only a short 
time. 
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h) Are we to consider the lioness as a purely decorative piece of painting, or 
are we to attach some symbolism to her use? Surely the latter alternative is 
to be preferred to the former. 


Keeping the above conditions in mind, let us consider from what sort of structure 
the fragments might, or might not, have come. 


1) From the wall of a building. 


If fragment 1 (Pl. 41, a) came from a wall, the height of the fragment, 0.495 m., 
would indicate that the building to which the wall belonged was of moderate size; 
for example, the ordinary wall blocks of the Erechtheion average 0.49 m. in height. 
As fragment 1 had a decorated coffer, the fragment would have to span an opening 
in the wall—it would have to be a lintel of some kind. But, as the height of the lintel 
was that of an ordinary wall block—main door lintels are two courses high on account 
of the width of such doors—the lintel could not have spanned a wide opening; the 
height of the lintel is correct for a small door not more than 0.85 m. wide or for a 
window about as wide as those of the east portico of the Erechtheion, where the height 
of the lintel was 0.485 m. (only 1 cm. less than the height of the lioness lintel), where 
the length of the lintel was 1.54 m., and where the clear opening of the windows was 
fo.0.655¢m* 

In the case of a small door, the decoration of our lintel would be too near the 
pavement because the delicate painted portions could be injured. The scale of the 
lioness and of the palmette would, however, go well with a window the lintel of which 
was not less than 4.50 m. to 5.00 m. above the pavement, well out of reach. 

But how would our lintel be supported? The question is answered by looking at 
the under side of the lintel (Pl. 41,a). At A (PI. 41, a) is a corbel which is decidedly 
peculiar for the soffit of a window lintel. The bottom of the corbel has an engraved 
line which lies in the plane of the face of the palmette ornament painted on the inside 
of the fragment; and there is a somewhat rough finish inward from the engraved line 
(at A, Pl. 41, a), showing that the lintel was supported by a projection from the 
jamb of the course below. This projection would undoubtedly be continued to the base 
of the opening. Such an arrangement gives us a splayed opening. A splayed opening 
allows more light to pass through the opening than if there were no splay (PI. 45, c; 
angle A is not as large as angle B). And we shall see later on that the head of our 
opening was also splayed (PI. 44, b). As the demand for more light is decidedly 
greater for a window than for a small door starting from the floor, we may claim with 
a fair amount of certainty that our lintel came from a window. 


24 Brechtheum, fig. 27. The underside of the lintel and the inside of the jambs were cut away 
during a repair. Originally both lintel and jambs may have been splayed (cf. Evechtheum, p. 45, pl. 
XVIII, fig. 1), a feature we shall find that our fragments have. 
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Let us now attempt to establish the size of the coffer in the bottom of our lintel. 
As the window had no great width—let us assume about a 0.75 m. clear opening on 
account of the moderate height of the lintel—the coffer in turn could have had no 
ereat length as the length of the coffer was the same as the width of the window at the 
top of the latter (Pl. 43, a and b). On Plate 43, a, the length of the coffer, namely 
0.762 m., may be fairly accurate; but, it will be observed, the width of the coffer 
depends upon the width of the wall. The window on Plate 43, a, is supposed to be in 
a wall as thick as the east cross wall of the Hephaisteion, which is 0.807 m. thick. 
The east windows of the Erechtheion are in a wall 0.639 m. thick; those of the Picture 
Gallery in the Propylaea on the Acropolis of Athens are in a wall 0.885 m. thick.* We 
propose the east cross wall of the Hephaisteion as the wall in which to imagine our 
lintel, because: 


a) The Hephaisteion must have resembled in size the building from which our 
lintel came, for both constructions had wall courses ca. 11% Attic feet high; 
both constructions were of moderate size. 

b) On account of the excellent preservation of the Hephaisteion, we are sure 
of the width and height of the east cross wall and of the dimensions of the 
pronaos in front of that wall. 

c) The Hephaisteion and the construction from which the lintel came were both 
built in Athens at approximately the same time; the date of the Hephaisteion 
is 449-444 B. c., which is the approximate date of the lintel. 


It should be understood that we do not claim that the lintel came from the Hephai- 
steion; but, to demonstrate certain points, the east cross wall of that temple is an 
appropriate wall in which to suppose that the lintel was originally located, provided 
there were no columns inside the temple; it is known that the temple was not originally 
planned to have interior columns.” 

In the wall of the Hephaisteion the coffer would be ca. 0.37 m. wide (Pls. 43, a; 
44,b). Inanarrower wall, the width of the coffer would be reduced to 0.285 m. (Pls. 
43, a, A; 44, b, distance D-C). 

Let us suppose, then, that the lintel comes from the east cross wall of the Hephai- 
steion, and that the coffer measured 0.762 m. x 0.37 m. (Pl. 43, a). Can our five frag- 
ments be placed around such a coffer? Although the fragments probably come from 
two distinct windows (as we may infer from the two different ways in which the 
palmette ornament turned the corner), yet we may imagine that the five fragments 
came from the same coffer provided they can be placed around the coffer without 
the fragments invalidating one another. Thus Plate 42, a, will illustrate how frag- 


* Erechtheum, pl. XVI; R. Bohn, Die Propylaeen der Akropolis zu Athen, pl. IX. 
° Cf. W. B. Dinsmoor, Observations on the Hephaisteion, pp. 65-73. 
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ments 1 and 5 can be placed in the corners of such a coffer, and how fragments 2, 3, 
and 4 can be approximately located in accordance with the difference of their vertical 
sections (Pl. 44, b). 

Fragments 4 and 5 of Plate 42, a (cf. also Pls. 41, b; 44, b) have portions of a 
plain vertical surface and of a projecting fascia below that plain surface, which in a 
way correspond respectively to the surface on which the lioness is painted and to the 
fascia below the lioness. There are some differences, however, between fragment 1 
and fragments 4 and 5 of Plate 42, a. The plain surface of fragment 5 (PI. 41, b) is 
well enough preserved to enable us to assert that there are no indications of it having 
been painted; and the height of the fascia beneath this surface is unknown but what 
there is left of it, on fragment 4, is not inclined to the bed of the lintel, as is the fascia 
beneath the lioness (Pl. 44, b). We may, therefore, assign the fragments which 
received little if any special treatment, namely, fragments 4 and 5, to the inside of 
the wall, and the remaining fragments, namely, 1, 2, and 3, to the outside of the wall. 

Why was the corbel necessary? The wall above the orthostates being composed of 
blocks of nearly uniform height, and the lintel also having approximately that uniform 
height, the corbel lifted the head of the window 0.052 m. above the bed of the wall 
course corresponding to the lintel, an arrangement which, just as in the case of the 
splayed jambs, allowed more light to pass through the window than if no corbel had 
been used (Pl. 44, b). If, in the case of a window lintel, more light is wanted, the lintel 
must be splayed on its outside, not on its inside. Here then, we have a second indi- 
cation as to which side of the lintel was the outside and which the inside. 

The splaying of both head and jambs of the window probably means that light 
was wanted, perhaps badly, for the interior of a building. 

As the lioness was on the outside of the fragment 1 (PI. 41, a) and the palmette 
on the inside of the fragment, the block must have occupied a position in which both 
lioness and palmette were seen. A lintel in a wall fulfils this condition—the lioness 
could be seen by those who were outside the building, and the palmette by those who 
were inside the building. In fact, all four sides of a coffer beneath a window lintel 
can be seen. 

Plate 44, b, shows how the spacing of the palmettes may have been arranged on 
the short sides of our trial coffer; Plate 43, b, B, indicates the way the palmettes may 
have been spaced on the long sides of the same coffer. 

Does a coffer 0.762 m. in length (Pl. 43, a and b) make the frieze of the lintel 
long enough so that the painter had room for a good composition? If the frieze is 
too short, the frieze and, along with it, the coffer must be made longer. Plate 44, a, 
shows that a coffer 0.762 m. long would give the painter a frieze sufficiently long for 
a good composition, perhaps a lioness bringing down a bull.” (Compare Plate 43, b, 


27 Cf, R. Heberdey, Altattische Porosskulptur, pp. 77 ff., fig. 54. 
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for the fact that the length of the coffer equaled the width of the window at the top 
of the latter). 

On Plate 41, b, at B in plan and B’ in section (cf. also Pl. 42, a, fragment 5) is an 
engraved line, and the prolongation of the line appears on the soffit of fragment 4. 
Did it define a field of color? Was it a setting line for a grille or for wooden shutters ? 
Was it a constructional line to guide the mason in cutting the block? Apparently it 
did not indicate the vertical face of a block beneath, for on both sides of the line the 
soffit is dressed alike, and fairly well dressed at that. But the well dressed portions 
are too small to make the definite statement that the scratch does not indicate a 
vertical face beneath. The significance of the engraved line is not clear. 

The two different methods in which the palmette ornament turned the corner in 
the coffer may mean, as we have mentioned above, that there were two distinct coffers ; 
hence two distinct wall openings. Now, a good-sized door with a window on either 
side of it is not an unusual Athenian motive of the fifth century B. c.; witness the east 
portico of the Erechtheion and the Picture Gallery of the Propylaea of the Acropolis 
of Athens (cf. note 25). Is it possible that our lintel formed part of such an archi- 
tectural composition? We shall see that there are indications that this may have 
been so. 

Let us carry one step further the hypothesis of placing the lintel in the east cross 
wall of the Hephaisteion—let us see if a central door with a window on either side of 
it can be arranged in the wall. The first seven courses above the orthostate of that 
temple measure quite consistently 0.511 m. in height. The eighth course measures 
0.494 m. which is within a millimeter of the height of the lioness lintel (Pl. 45, a). 
Course 9 measures 0.487 m. (measured in the opisthodomos because the vaulting of 
the mediaeval church prevented its measurement in the pronaos and the cella) ; courses 
10 and 11 measure 0.42 m.; courses 12 and 13 measure 0.404 m.* Let us place the 
lintel of our window in line with course 8 where there is only 0.008 m. difference 
in height between the wall course and the lintel. Plate 45, a, shows that a central 
door with a window on either side of it is a possible treatment for the east cross wall 
the length of which was 6.253 m.” The clamp cutting in the upper surface of our 
biggest fragment (Pl. 41, a) supports the theory of a central door and two windows, 
for the wall block between our window lintel and the door jamb must be a short block 
(Pl. 45, a) and a short block forces a longer clamp cutting in the window lintel than 
in the short block, provided an ordinary clamp is used (PI. 45, b). 

Plate 46 gives the reader an idea, in isometric, of the way the front and bottom 
of the window lintel might look. 

There is an important parallel between our supposed windows in the Hephaisteion 


*® Dinsmoor, Op. cit., 
courses. 
*® Dinsmoor, op. cit., fig. 26. 


pp. 44-57 for the east cross wall and footnote 157 for the height of its 
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and the windows in the east wall of the Erechtheion. The vertical friezes of the lioness 
lintel indicate that the lintel came from a wall with vertical faces (which is true of 
the east cross wall of the Hephaisteion) ; and the jambs of the lioness lintel were 
inclined. These two features, vertical wall and inclined jambs, occur in connection 
with the Erechtheion windows. 

We have discussed at some length the possibility that our fragments originally 
came from a window in a wall, because there is only one objection to such a theory, 
namely, that there is no precedent in Greek architecture of the fifth century B. c. for a 
window lintel decorated with painted motives. But the lintels of the windows of the 
east portico of the Erechtheion were highly ornate, for they were decorated with 
carved moldings and the moldings were very probably painted.” The contrast between 
a plain wall and a decorated colored lintel existed in each case. If the interior walls 
of a building were covered with paintings and the building itself were dedicated to 
some deity, it seems within the realm of possibility that the outside of the lintels of 
the windows lighting that building might be decorated with paintings symbolic of 
the deity in honor of whom the building was erected. A progressive painter would not 
hesitate to do such a thing, precedent or no precedent. There was no lack of pioneer 
painters in Athens in the fifth century B. c.** 


2) But the wall of a building may not be the only place where our fragments 
could have been used. Professor Homer A. Thompson * has made the following 
interesting suggestion. 

We have seen that the lioness is appropriate to the Mother of the Gods; we know 
that her statue is many times represented in Greek art as a seated figure, generally 
carrying a phiale in one hand and a cymbal in the other and accompanied by lions.** 
Jane Harrison publishes a terracotta plaque of this seated goddess, with a lion and 
bull frieze below the goddess.** The same writer refers to the bull-devouring lions 
in the Philoktetes (op. cit., p. 50). Further, literary evidence decidedly favors 
Pheidias as the sculptor of the most famous statue of the Mother of the Gods, a 
statue which he made for the Metroon in the Agora of ancient Athens. A number 
of statuettes representing this goddess have been found in the excavations of the 
Agora. They strongly resemble each other and were almost certainly inspired by 
Pheidias’ famous statue. In these statuettes, lions, symbolic of force and domination, 
accompany the goddess (PI. 40, a).*° Langlotz “ regards as a copy of Pheidias’ work 


30 Frechtheum, pl. XVII, pl. XVIII, fig. 1. 

31 Much later, at Pompeii there are architraves which are covered with stucco and then 
decorated with painted scenes. 

32 The writer wishes to thank Prof. Thompson for the valuable help he gave as the present 
article progressed. 

83 Jane Harrison, op. cit., pp. 44-53. liven ols 

S750. pe 45, fig. 11. 86 Phidias-probleme, p. 66. 
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in the Agora the statue found a few years ago at Livadhia and now in the museum 
at Chaeronea (PI. 40, c) ; he would date the original earlier than the pedimental groups 
of the Parthenon. It is tempting to think that the Mother of the Gods in the Agora 
was a commission which led up to Pheidias’ appointment to the work on the Parthenon. 
Hence a date around 450 x.c. might well be suitable for his statue of the Mother of 
the Gods. 

The fact that several small marble bas-reliefs have been found in the Agora 
representing the Mother of the Gods as seated in a naiskos (PI. 40, b)* leads Profes- 
sor Thompson to believe that our fragments may have come from a construction which 
had something to do with Pheidias’ statue, such as a free-standing naiskos sheltering 
the goddess. Plate 47, 1, attempts to show what the monument may have looked like, 
with its lintel decorated with painted lionesses and its soffit embellished with painted 
lozenges. It will be seen that the corbel of the soffit permits more light to fall upon 
the statue than if the corbel had not been used. 

There is an objection to the naiskos shown on Plate 47, 1; the palmette ornament 
on the back of the lioness fragment cannot be seen. But this difficulty could be over- 
come by opening the sides of the naiskos as shown on Plate 47, 2, or by opening the 
back of the naiskos as shown on Plate 47, 3. 

If we would, in still another way, overcome the objection to a naiskos with solid 
sides and back, we may do so by changing the naiskos into a baldacchino which, with 
its four free-standing supports, is open on all sides. Plate 48, a, gives an idea of what 
a baldacchino might look like. 

For both a naiskos and a baldacchino we submit the two following rather com- 
promising considerations : 


a) The corbels seem unnecessary. To have no corbels and to continue the under 
side of the fascia beneath the lioness as a horizontal joint for the momument 
as a whole would have been the natural thing to do (Pls. 47, 48). 

b) The sides of the monument were probably inclined (because the block in 
contact with block Pl. 41, a, was inclined), while the fronts and backs of the 
monument were vertical (because the frieze of the lioness and the frieze of 
the rear blocks of the coffer were vertical; see Pl. 44, b). We would expect 
to find either all four sides of the monument inclined or all four sides vertical. 


3) The corbel on the underside of the largest fragment (Pl. 41, a) suggests 
wooden construction. This possibility, added to the fact that the lioness is appropriate 
to the Mother of the Gods, led Professor Rhys Carpenter, a few years ago, to believe 
that our fragments might have come from a marble throne upon which the goddess 
was seated. He was justified in making this suggestion, for Greek sculpture records 
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many thrones inspired from wooden chairs; for example, there is a bas-relief found 
in the Peiraeus * which actually shows the Mother of the Gods seated on such a throne 
(Pl. 40, d). Professor Carpenter would place our fragments about a coffer in the 
under side of the throne (Pl. 48, b). To make the coffer visible the coffer needs to 
be raised above the level of a man’s eye; this means a substantial pedestal, but such a 
pedestal is quite possible (Pl. 48, b). 


The distance from the top of the base to the top of the head of the statue shown on 
Plate 48, b, can be calculated approximately at 3.70 m. by using the thickness of the 
fragment of Plate 41, a, as a measure (0.495 m.). It will be seen that we are dealing 
with a colossal statue; so big, indeed, that, like the Lion of Amphipolis,®” our statue 
would probably be constructed in courses ; this, too, is possible (Pl. 48, b). 

There are some factors, however, which seem to the writer to exclude the 
possibility that our fragments came from a throne: 


a) If our coffer blocks were used in the throne of a colossal statue, there 
probably was neither a naiskos nor a baldacchino over the statue; the goddess 
was an isolated statue (PI. 48, b). Under such conditions, why were the 
sides of the coffer block together with the two carved lions leaning against 
that coffer block so markedly inclined (PI. 48, b) ? 

b) As the statue and its pedestal can be calculated at ca. 5.00 m. in total height 
(Pl. 48, b), the monument, on account of its large size, would require care- 
fully prepared foundations; no suitable foundations in or near the Metroon, 
in connection with which the statue was made, have been found, although the 
building and its neighborhood have been completely excavated. 

c) A throne is broader than it is deep (Pl. 48, b). Therefore the fragment of 
Plate 41, a, and the fragment of Plate 41, b, must have come from the front 
and back of this throne (as indicated by the direction of the lozenges). As the 
drapery around the calves of the statue hid most of the front of the throne 
between the two carved lions (Pls. 40, c and d; 48, a and b), we are obliged 
to put the painted lioness at the back of the throne and the plain fragment, 
Plate 41, b, at the front of the throne. The corbels then go at the rear of 
the statue, where their employment cannot be satisfactorily explained. 


The writer believes that there is only a slight possibility of our fragments being 
connected with a throne. 
When we reconsider the three proposals as to how the fragments were originally 


used—in the wall of a building, in a naiskos or a baldacchino, in a throne—we see 


38 Berlin Museum No. 691. Jane Harrison, op. cit., p. 46, fig. 10. 
29 Broneer, The Lion Monument at Amphipolis, pp. 35-41. 
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that the fewest objections are encountered when the fragments are supposed to come 
from the lintel of a window in the wall of a building. 


V. LocATION OF THE CONSTRUCTION FROM WHICH THE FRAGMENTS CAME 


We have already mentioned the Eleusinion as being fairly close to the place where 
the fragments were found (the distance is ca. 45m.). The Eleusinion is not yet 
completely excavated, but it is known that there were buildings in the precinct suitable 
in date and type for our lioness lintel.” The foundations of one of the buildings thus 
far excavated show that the building apparently consisted of a cella with a colonnade 
on the east side of it and another colonnade on the south side of it. The interior 
dimensions of the cella must have been ca. 6.60 m. x 13.60 m. As the east cross wall 
of the Hephaisteion was 6.253 m. long and was found long enough for a central door 
with a window (spanned by our lioness lintel) on either side of it (Pl. 45, a), our 
fragments could have come from the colonnaded building (or from some other build- 
ing not yet excavated on the north slope of the Acropolis ). 

The place where the fragments were found does not by any means rule out a 
derivation from the Metroon on the west side of the Agora, for an architrave block 
from that building was found in the “ Valerian Wall” just south of the Stoa of 
Attalos. Consider how the Beulé Gate was built of blocks from the Monument of 
Nikias! To the Mother of the Gods, the parent and protector of all living things, were 
intrusted the state documents in the Metroon. We have seen that the statue which 
Pheidias made of her had something to do with the Metroon, and that the lioness 
of our lintel may well have been an attribute of the goddess. In view of the strong 
presumption that our fragments came from a window, is it not possible that the lioness 
lintel came from a window in a wall of the Old Bouleuterion, which housed the state 
records and which was built ca. 500 B. c. but undoubtedly underwent numerous altera- 
tions before it was succeeded by the Hellenistic Metroon? The introduction of such 
a window might well have been made at the time the statue of Pheidias was provided. 

Although it is not known exactly how the fragments of the lioness lintel were 
used or from what construction they came, yet, as the investigations in the Agora are 
still in progress, a definite solution may some day be obtained. 

It is unsatisfactory to publish fragments for which many important details are 
so tantalizingly lacking as in the case of the lioness lintel. We trust, however, that, 
on account of the exceptional importance of the fragments, the reader will be indulgent. 
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INDIRECT TRADITION IN THUCYDIDES 
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T the opening of the Peloponnesian War Perikles encouraged the Athenians with 
hopes of victory, recounting to them, among other assets, their financial strength, 
in current income and in reserves of various kinds, including an accumulation of coined 
money which lay on the Acropolis ready to their use at the time he made his speech. 
The relevant passage is in the thirteenth chapter of Book II in the accepted book-texts 
of the author." The dramatic date was spring of 431 B.c. just before the Spartan 
invasion of Attica. Thucydides reports the speech of Perikles in indirect discourse, 
making his main points in order, and, in three instances, adding explanatory footnotes 
of his own. The statement about income, and about money on the Acropolis, reads as 
follows: * 


“ And he bade them be of good cheer, since there were coming in six hundred 
talents by and large of tribute each year from the allies for the State apart from their 
other revenue, and since there still existed on the Acropolis at that time six thousand 
talents of coined silver.”’ 


And now the footnote (as it is generally rendered) : 


“The maximum had been, in fact, ten thousand talents, lacking three hundred, 
from which expenditures had been made for the Propylaia of the Acropolis and the 
other buildings and for Poteidaia.” 


1 This text has been treated at length most recently by Meritt, Wade-Gery, and McGregor, 
The Athenian Tribute Lists, III (1950), pp. 118-132, and by Arnold Gomme, in Historia, II, 1953, 
pp. 1-21. See also especially Silvio Accame, Riv. di Fil., LX XX, 1952, pp. 240-245; A. E. Raubi- 
tschek, Cl. Weekly, XLV, 1951-2, pp. 230-231; W. Kendrick Pritchett, Cl. Phil., XLVII, 1952, 

S202 

This present article, in a condensed form and adapted for oral presentation, was given as the 
presidential address before the American Philological Association at its joint meeting with the 
Archaeological Institute of America in New York, on December 28, 1953. As it was delivered 
there and as it has now been written out in publishable form, the manuscript has been studied by 
both H. T. Wade-Gery and Malcolm F. McGregor, who were joint authors with me of our dis- 
cussion in The Athenian Tribute Lists. Without wishing to hold either of my collaborators to 
agreement in details I am happy to say that this publication is made with their approval. I wish 
particularly to express my thanks to McGregor for many helpful criticisms and to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Herbert Bloch for his invaluable assistance on the question of the manuscripts. 
It has been a source of great pleasure, as well as of profit, that I have been able to consult D. 
Mervyn Jones of Oxford by correspondence about the manuscripts of Aristophanes. 

2 Thuc. II, 13, 3: Oapoeiv re éxédeve mpooidvtwv pev éaxooiwy tadrdvrwy ws éxt TO Todd Pdpov Kar’ 
évavrov dd tav Evpydxov TH mode Gvev THs GAAns mpoaddov, vrapxovtov S€ év TH akpoTwdAE Ett TOTE dpyupiov 
émionpov éEaxioxiAiwy taddvtov (Ta yap mAeloTa TplaKociwy dmodcovta pupia eyéveto, ad’ ov és te Ta 
mporbAaa THS akpoToAEws Kal TaAXA oixodoprpata Kal és TloreiSaray dravnAwOn). 
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This passage from Thucydides exists also, in part, in another version, different 
from that of the book-texts, which we know from the scholia on the Plutus of Aristo- 
phanes. The scholiast’s quotation begins too late to report the current income; it 
commences with the verb trapyévrwv, and gives the amount of the accumulated 
reserve: * 


“ Since there always existed on the Acropolis down to that time six thousand 
talents of coined silver.” 


And now the footnote: 


“The bulk of them, lacking three hundred, were in fact still there, from which 
expenditures had been made for the Propylaia of the Acropolis and the other buildings 
and for Poteidaia.” 


The sense of the two passages is radically different: the book-texts have a 
maximum of 9700 talents, from which expenditures had been made for the Propylaia 
and the other buildings and for Poteidaia that reduced the actual balance on hand in 
431 8. c. to 6000 talents ; the scholiast’s text describes a fairly level bank balance down 
through the years of 6000 talents in the reserve, of which actually 5700 talents were 
on hand in the spring of 431 8. c., and from which expenditures had been made for 
the Propylaia and the other buildings and for Poteidaia. 

The antiquity of this scholion and its legitimate place in the manuscript tradition 
of Aristophanes are beyond question, even though a recent note by Arnold Gomme 
seems to disparage the value of the quotation from Thucydides by claiming that it 
was not in the scholion in its original form.* The alleged reason for assuming a later 
date for the quotation (“added by a later reader’’) is that “it comes at different 
places in the scholion in different sources.”’ It must be emphasized that the character 
of the quotation, rather than the date (within limits), determines its value and that 
in this instance the different chronological strata observable in the scholia on line 1193 


* Schol. Aristophanes, Plutus, 1193: kat @ovkvdidns pyoty év tH Sevtépa ottws “ vrapxovtwv dé ev TH 
dxporoAct aici rote apyupiov emanpov éLakioxiAlwv TaddvTwv* Ta yap TAcioTa TpLaKociwv arod€éovTa TEpLEyEevETo, 
ad’ dv és re Ta Tpor’Aata THS GkpoToAEws Kal TaAAG oikodopnpata Kai és HoreiSaray éravnAwOy.”’ 

del mote V, ayer more R 

Tpiakoolwy R, ra V 

els te Ta V, els TA R 

axpomwo (abbreviated) VR 

els VR 

WoréS (abbreviated) V, Worldacay (corrected from Moridalay?) R 

This text is that which Wade-Gery, McGregor, and I have printed in our study of the Athenian 
tribute lists (A.7.L., I, p. 97, T38i1; A.T.L., III, p. 119). It is derived from the published 
facsimiles of the Ravennas and Venetus manuscripts, and differs from them only in the correction 
of obvious minor errors and of one or two late spellings, as shown in the critical apparatus. 

* Historia, 11, 1953, p. 1 note 2. 
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are of no importance for the value of the reference to Thucydides. The order of the 
scholia is here, also, of minimum importance. 

Let us examine the relevant manuscripts. The Codex Ravennas, of the tenth 
century, is the oldest.’ Rutherford’s description of the scholia which belong on the 
same page with the quotation from Thucydides is correct, but his edited text is mis- 
leading * in that it separates rs “A@nvas from what follows: eis rv dxpdmohw avédepor, 
etc. The correct arrangement may now be followed in the facsimile edition published 
in Leiden in 1904 by J. van Leeuwen. The scholion in which we are interested begins 
on p. 14v in the left margin opposite line 1193 of the Plutus: rov émucOd8opov det 
pvdarrev THs Ped. Its first business is to explain that “ the goddess ” meant “ Athena.” 
Actually rijs “A@nvas is a gloss on ris Peod, just as in line 1189 rdv mAoGrov Aéyer is a 
gloss on 6 Zebs 6 caryp. But using tHs “APnvas as a lemma the scholion reads as 
follows: rs “AOnvas: cis THY axpdmohw avédepov Ta Xprpmata Kavrab0a épvddrrovro Kaba 
Kal Oovkvdidyns dot év 7H B otras: brapydvrwv Se év THe AkpoTroOher Ayer ToTE apyuptov 
emonmov e€akirXidiov Taldvrav Ta yap ThelaTa TpLaKkoctwy amodéovTa TEpLieyévero, ad’ 
Ov eis TA TpOTUaLa THS akpoTOhEews Kai TaAG oikoSophpara Kat eis TloTiSavay éravnrobn 
—rov omic Oddopor : éred7) TA XpHuaTa ev TO OTT H0ddpw aréKEWWTO' Epos eaTi THS axpoTd- 
Aews Eva Eori 75 Tapetov OmiaOe TOD THS AOnvas vaod. 

The Venetus Codex (V) of the eleventh century has the scholia in the same 
order as the Ravennas.’ This is now available for study in facsimile in the edition 
published in London and Boston in 1902 by John Williams White and Thomas W. 
Allen. Page 2lv contains the scholia on line 1193 of the Plutus: rs ’AOnvas Sndovére- 
eis THY aKpoTodw avédhepov TA Xphuwata KavTadla éepvdrarrovTo Kaba Kat Bov«vdidyns dyot 
év ri B otrws: irapydvrwv Sé év Thu dxpordde del moTE Gpyuptov émurhpwov éEaKwoxidov 
TadavTwv’ Ta yap TrEeioTa TA amTodéoVTA TEpLeyeveTo, Ab OV Eis TE TA TpoTUaLa THs 
akpoTONEws Kai TaAAa OiKOdoMHMaTa Kal eis LloTidaLay Eravydly: Gr\wWS dTicw TOD VE 
dutovds Totyos THs Kahoupévys oduddos “AOnvas Exwv Ovpav, Sov jv OnoavpodvAdkvov. 
ddNws : rel TA YpHpmara ev THe GTrUT Hoddpar améexELTO MEpos SE THS akpoTOEws ws wéANOVTOS 
mpovévat TOU TAOVTOV :— 

While both the Ravennas and the Venetus have the reference to “ the goddess ” 
as Athena, and while both tell the story of the money on the Acropolis, neither has 
the complete text of the references particularly concerned with the Opisthodomos.* 
Moreover, the scholia which belong with line 1193 are wrongly keyed in the Venetus 
to the words rov H\obdrov in line 1192 (the key number being €#), as may be seen in 
the facsimile. But this is an editorial error on the part of the scribe and has no 


5 See D. Mervyn Jones, Cl. Quart., N.S. II, 1952, pp. 168-171. 

6 W. G. Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, I (1896), pp. 116-118. 

7 See D. Mervyn Jones, Cl. Quart., N.S. II, 1952, pp. 168, 171-178. 

8 The words os péAAovros mpoiévat to} TAovrov have been transposed here from the scholia on 
line 1195 (cf. Diibner, Scholia Graeca in Aristophanem, p. 613). 
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bearing on the place of the quotation from Thucydides in the tradition of the ancient 
scholia.2 So far as Thucydides is concerned, both R and V are in agreement, not 
only in the essential wording of the quotation but also in the prominent place to which 
the quotation is assigned within the scholia. 

An element of confusion appears in the Aldine editio princeps of 1498, for which 
Musurus used as his main source the Codex Estensis (E) now at Modena.” The 
notes on the Opisthodomos only are credited to line 1193. The gloss-lemma which 
explains that “ the goddess ” of line 1193 was Athena and which is followed by the 
account of the money on the Acropolis—including the quotation from Thucydides— 
is postponed, even past the scholion on line 1194, so that finally it follows the lemma 
“Iva éxov spony 76 Ge from line 1195. The proper scholion for this line is robro de 
eimev ws éANOVTOS Tpotevat TOD HAovrov, as is made clear in Diibner’s edition. The gloss 
rhs “AOnvas (with the Thucydidean passage following it) cannot explain 7@ Oe, for 
“the god” obviously was not Athena. In the Codex Laurentianus (@) of the four- 
teenth century, which has the same disposition as the Aldine text, the lemma for 77s 
"AOnvas has been abbreviated so that it reads merely iv’ €xwv mponyy, and the connec- 
tion would be quite unintelligible without the rest of the manuscript tradition. The 
Ravennas and Venetus codices show how the correction in attribution must be made. 
The scholion beginning with 74s “APnvas belongs to rHs Geod at the end of line 1193 
rather than to 76 Oe@ in the middle of line 1195. This was observed as early as 
Hemsterhuis,” and is set right in Diibner’s edition, though Dubner fails to give to 
the scholion its position as the first of the several scholia on line 1193. The position 
is guaranteed by the oldest manuscripts (VR), and the vagaries of assignment that 
appear in @ and in the Aldine text are important largely as editorial curiosities. They 
have no value as evidence for a late date of the quotation from Thucydides in the 
manuscript tradition. Gomme suggests (loc. cit.) that there are manuscripts of the 
Plutus whose scholia still need examination. There are, in fact, no other known 
manuscripts so old as the Venetus and the Ravennas, whose authority in the matter 
of disposition must here be counted as definitive. 

One may well question, however, how the scholion quoting Thucydides came to 
be attached to the gloss ris “A@nvds. It is here that Jones, with whom I have had 
recent correspondence on this problem, thinks one may find a “ later date” for the 
quotation. He envisages an original commentary which had for line 1193 only the 
scholia on dma Addopov and the gloss on rs Oeod. A scholar using this simple text may 


* The key-references were not original with the Venetus, but go back to its prototype. Cf. 
Konrad Zacher, “ Die Handschriften und Classen der Aristophanesscholien,”’ Jahrbiicher fiir 
classische Philologie, Suppl. XVI, 1888, pp. 518-519. 

© Cf. D. Mervyn Jones, Cl. Quart., N.S. II, 1952, p. 169. 

See Richard Porson, Notae in Aristophanem (Cambridge, 1820), p. 151: turbari in schol. 
docet Hemsterh. aberrantibus scil. librarii oculis a ris Ocot ad 76 Oecd. 
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then have been reminded of the Thucydidean passage, which he copied in at a con- 
venient point. Thus an explanation might be given for the relatively loose organic 
connection between rfs ’A@yvas and the scholion that follows, and at the same time 
for the use of a mere gloss as the lemma for a rather elaborate (if somewhat remotely 
related) scholion. But this hypothesis means that the student of Aristophanes who 
wrote our scholion was antiquarian enough to be reminded of Thucydides. The 
whole scholion comes from the age of scholarship, and both its parts (if indeed the 
idea of a later reader is correct) belong to the corpus of ancient learning that has 
come down in the pre-Byzantine scholia vetera on Aristophanes. There is no reason 
to impugn either its validity or its antiquity,"* and the assumption of a “ later reader ” 
has no pejorative connotations. One can speculate also about what cue reminded the 
reader of Thucydides, though there is really little profit in so doing. He may, first 
of all, have remembered generally the wealth of money on the Acropolis and where it 
was kept (which seems to me most likely), or det @vAdrrwv may have led him to write 
Kavravda épuddrrovro with its consequent reminder of Thucydides and hence with the 
quotation introduced by the words xaOa Kat Oovkdidys yor év 7H B obrws (this seems 
to me quite possible), or det duddrrwy may have reminded him of the aiet wore in 
Thucydides’s account of the Acropolis moneys (because it is so trivial, this seems to 
me least likely). The realm of high conjecture has already included, in the discussion 
of this text, such theses as those of Accame * and Adcock * that the words ateé zrove 
in Thucydides (which they believe corrupt) may be only an echo of det in the dé 
gdviatrav of Aristophanes. But this is another matter: such speculation seems to me 
least profitable of all. 

Which version of the text (book-text or scholion) is true to the fact? Can the 
fact be determined by any other available evidence? Which version is to be attributed 
to Thucydides? 


12T wonder whether some such idea as that expressed here lies behind the cryptic statement 
made by Rutherford (op. cit., p. 117) that “the quotation from Thucydides’ text appears to have 
been copied in by somebody.” The observation as given is quite superficial, as indeed, obviously, is 
Rutherford’s further remark that ‘“ The variations from the textus receptus are interesting.” 

18 On the scholia, see especially Konrad Zacher, “ Die Handschriften und Classen der Aristo- 
phanesscholien,” Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie, Suppl. XVI, 1888, pp. 501-746, and the 
admirably lucid account by John Williams White in the introduction to his Scholia on the Aves of 
Aristophanes (Boston and London, 1914). The Laurentian Manuscript (@) is said to have 
mapeyévero instead of mepieyévero (cf. Diibner, of. cit., p. 613. Dindorf’s edition of 1838, Vol. IV, 
Part 1, p. 354, even reads wapéyero). This is not true, but this modern error of transmission will 
surprise no one who knows the frequency of confusion (and the palaeographic ease of it) between 
the abbreviations for rapd and wepi (cf. Zacher, op. cit., p. 518). The Aldine and the Laurentian 
texts both read dmore for det more. 

14 Silvio Accame, Riv. di Fil., LX XX, 1952, p. 244. 

15 Historia, II, 1953, p. 7, as reported by Gomme. 
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It is axiomatic that our book-texts are usually superior to quotations, and for 
this reason there have been generations of scholars (including our own) who have 
not questioned the supposed maximum of almost 10,000 talents. Bury’s history of 
Greece, published in 1904, states categorically (p. 404): “ There had been as much 
as 9700 talents in the treasury, but the expenses of the buildings on the Acropolis 
and of the war at Potidaea had reduced this to 6000.” In spite of the rising doubt 
that there could ever have been 9700 talents on the Acropolis at any one time, the 
third edition of Bury’s history, published in 1952, leaves this statement unchanged and 
makes no comment upon it. The new evidence is largely epigraphical, partly papyro- 
logical, and has convinced most historians that the figure 10,000 in the book-texts 
is factually wrong. Beloch’s judgment is a fair illustration: he does not believe that 
the 10,000 talents come from textual corruption, but somewhat paradoxically he 
concludes “ Es bleibt eben nichts iibrig, als anzuerkennen, dass die Angabe falsch 
ist; wer Thukydides fiir unfehlbar halt, mag sie fiir interpoliert erklaren.” He dis- 
misses the scholion with some impatience.*® 

Busolt is discreetly silent about the whole business of the 10,000 talents. Silvio 
Accame has twice put forward the suggestion, in 1935 and in 1952, that Thucydides 
was confused, and that—really—the 9700 talents do not represent the maximum of the 
treasure on the Acropolis, but the sum of money collected by the hellenotamiai between 
448 and 431, that is, from the year when the large public works on the Acropolis 
were begun.’ The book-text, in his opinion, is nonsense, but he still insists that 
Thucydides wrote it. He too dismisses the scholiast’s version, claiming that the 
accuracy of the Thucydidean manuscripts cannot be doubted. 

On the other hand, the validity of the scholiast’s version has been consistently 
upheld, now for almost fifty years, by Eugene Cavaignac.** Even before it was 
possible to use the full evidence of the tribute lists, he realized the impossibility of 
any grand total of 9700 talents, and for ‘‘ raisons de fond,” as he said, urged that the 
scholiast’s text be accepted as the true text of the historian. He avowed that with 
the book-texts one’s reconstruction of the financial history of Athens before the 
Peloponnesian War could result only in a monstrosity. He discussed both texts, about 
1908, with Maurice Croiset; and Croiset agreed with him that the scholiast’s text 
was perfectly admissible, but he warned that no editor could prefer to the Thucydidean 
manuscripts a text of a scholiast that was not itself more ancient. ‘ Si ce texte était 
appuyé par un papyrus, ce serait autre chose.’ Thus M. Croiset.*® 


1K peloch, (Gr, Cesch., LI, 27) pads 

” Riv. di Fil., LXIII, 1935, p. 491 and LXXX, 1952, pp. 244-245. 

8 Etudes sur Vhistoire financiére d’Athénes au V® siecle, le trésor d’Athenes de 480 ¢ 404 
(1908), pp. 107-111. See also the reference in note 19. ; z 

* Actes du Congres de Strasbourg (Ass. Budé, 1939), p. 90. 
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It should be made quite clear that there is here no question of “ emending ”’ the text 
of Thucydides, in the sense in which that term is usually understood. Faced with two 
different ancient versions, we merely seek to decide which version is Thucydidean and 
which pseudo-Thucydidean. Beloch raised the issue of “ method ”’: *° “ dass es iiber- 
haupt ein methodischer Fehler ist, unsere gute Uberlieferung des Thukydidestextes aus 
den Scholien zu Aristophanes, die von Fehlern wimmeln, zu ‘ emendieren,’ -——.”’ This 
merely obscures the problem. The establishment of an ancient text is often a laborious 
process; generally speaking, however, we have no great cause to complain that the 
book-texts of Thucydides are corrupt. But this does not mean that individual passages 
derive a halo of sanctity from the over-all excellence of the manuscript tradition. A 
corrupt passage can occur in a very good manuscript. Conversely, a very good reading 
can occur in scholia which otherwise abound in error. The case has been succinctly 
stated by Alphonse Dain, in his book Les Manuscrits (Paris, 1949): “Tl n’y a pas 
de bon manuscrit ” (p. 155). Dain means that, when a reading is in question, then 
that problem is unique and must be considered on its merits quite apart from the 
excellence of the rest of the manuscript. How “ good” a manuscript is may have no 
bearing on the value of a particular reading. This statement applies to scholia on the 
Plutus of Aristophanes just as aptly as to the transmitted text of Thucydides. The 
value of the scholiast’s reading is that it is a direct quotation from Thucydides, not a 
paraphrase, and that in style and in content it rings true. It has been fashionable to 
dismiss the quotation as a corruption, as being from a “ bad” manuscript of Thucy- 
dides, as being “ scholiast’s Greek,” and in general as hardly being worth serious con- 
sideration. But even its imperfections are such as to insure that the transmission of 
its text has been reliable: the Ravennas has aye wore instead of atet wore, revealing 
the copyist’s attempt to write a form as he thought he saw it, without regard to the 
sense, and the Venetus has ra instead of rpraxociwv, showing that the copyist had used 
a manuscript in which appeared the numeral 7 (= praxociwv, and easily confused 
with minuscule 74), and which he perpetuated without change, as he saw it, by writing 
7a. Yet the correct text is in no way in doubt. These scholia in their present manu- 
script tradition go back to the tenth century (Ravennas) and the eleventh century 
(Venetus), and so are (within very narrow limits) as early as any existing manu- 
script of Thucydides.” In their original form, as we have already observed, they 
belong to the great body of scholia vetera on Aristophanes, and so give evidence that 
the alternative version of Thucydides, iI, 13, 3, was known and available to the 
scholarly world in antiquity and that it has an equal claim with the “ book-text” to 


20 Gr. Gesch., II, 27, p. 341. 

21, W. Hall, Companion to Classical Texts (Oxford, 1913), pp. 205, 279-280. The date of 
the Venetus is here given as by D. Mervyn Jones, Cl. Quart., N.S. II, 1952, p. 168. Actually the 
Thucydidean text C may be some years older than the R of Aristophanes, but both are now dated 
in the tenth century. 
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a place in the Alexandrian library. Some copies of Thucydides in Alexandrian times 
evidently preserved one version, some the other. 

From one of these was derived the archetype of the book-texts, which Bartoletti 
and Powell attribute to the sixth or fifth century ** (the earliest extant manuscript 
[C] is of the tenth century) ; one of them was copied in part by the scholiast on the 
Plutus of Aristophanes. To dismiss the scholiast’s version merely as a “ corruption ” 
is to condemn the better rather than the worser text.” 

Let us for a moment consider these texts on their own merits—as texts—and 
how they shall be translated from Greek into English. Beloch attacked Cavaignac’s 
rendering of the scholion with great vigor, protesting that it is “ sprachlich wie 
sachlich gleich unhaltbar.” It is not true, says Beloch, that there had always been 
6000 talents on the Acropolis, and our grammar teaches us that after tpvaxootwy 
amodéovra a numeral has been lost (he thinks pv%pca) that the scholiast has corrupted 
into zrepi.”* 

We do not need to believe that 6000 talents had “‘ always ” been on the Acropolis. 
Always is a long time, and of course it is “ sachlich unhaltbar ” that there had always 
been 6000 talents. The question is rather how long a time does ateé wore, meaning 
‘always, down to now,” imply. Sophokles makes Antigone say (Antigone, lines 456- 
457) that the laws of the Gods are eternal: dei wore Cp tad7a. In the nature of the 
case we believe that this is true and that deé wore here means a very long time indeed. 
There is no span so great in any passage of Thucydides; though the long-standing 
enmity of Ionians and Dorians (VI, 82, 2), of Athenians and tyrants generally (VI, 
89, 4), of Athens and Oiniadai (II, 102, 2), of Athens and Aigina (IV, 57, 4), and 
the long-standing friendship of Athens and Phokis (III, 95, 1) and of the Corinthian 
Aristeus for Poteidaia (1, 60, 2) are all characterized by aiet wove. Here in the nature 
of the case, when we think of Aristeus, “ always, down to now” can include only 
part of his adult manhood. Aristeus had no predilection for Poteidaia when Aristeus 
was a babe in arms. Clearly, aieé wore cannot go back longer than the inception of the 
condition which it describes. As soon as Aristeus began to have political ideas he 
favored Poteidaia, and continued to do so, atet wore, down to 432. Something similar 
is true of what Perikles said about the money on the Acropolis. There had come to be 
about 6000 talents on the Acropolis soon after the transfer of the treasure from 
Delos. Five thousand of them are attested for the year 450/49 in a papyrus known as 


22D. M. Lewis, Towards a Historian’s Text of Thucydides (Diss. Princeton, 1952), ela aCe 
V. Bartoletti, Per la storia del testo di Tucidide (Florence, 1937) ; J. E. Powell, ‘‘ The Archetype 
of Thucydides,” Cl. Quart., XXXII, 1938, pp. 75-79; idem, review of Bartoletti, op. cit., in Gnomon 
XV, 1939, pp. 281-282. 
*8 See below, pp. 230-231, for illustrative examples of a comparable double tradition in antiquity 
in the text of Aristotle. ¥ 
Gre Gesch, lee pots 
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the Anonymus Argentinensis, of which more later. Before that date Athenian treasure 
on the Acropolis was comparatively negligible. We have Thucydides’s word for it 
(epigraphically confirmed by the record of borrowings during the Archidamian War) 
that there were about 6000 talents on the Acropolis in 431 8. c. Up and down during 
the intervening years the balance had fluctuated. Income generally matched expendi- 
ture, for the text tells us that with the help of this fund the great buildings of the 
Acropolis had been erected (we know that the Athena Parthenos had also been con- 
structed—at a cost of 847 talents)* and that money had been paid out for Poteidaia. 
It was a heavy blow when the Samian War and the revolt of Byzantion cost 1400 
talents. It was a gain when in 434/3 the Other Gods put their 750 odd talents on the 
Acropolis. But the fund had in fact been systematically maintained since its inception 
—as Thucydides says, aiet wore—down to 431, a span of at least 18 years. Lest this 
seem, even so, too short a time for aie? wore, one should call to mind that in 411 B. c. 
Hermokrates the Syracusan went with certain Milesians to Sparta to complain about 
Tissaphernes for not handing over all the pay he had promised. Inasmuch as the 
promise was first made in 413 B. c. at Sparta (VIII, 5, 5) and had become a concern 
of Hermokrates only in 412 8. c. (VIII, 29), the personal differences between Hermo- 
krates and Tissaphernes about pay can have had a duration of perhaps one year, or 
at most two years. Yet Thucydides (VIII, 85, 3) says of them: €yOpa 8€ mpos airov 
HV avT@ aici ToTE TEpt TOV picO0d THs dmoddcews (Hermokrates had always, aiei wore, 
down to 411, been at enmity with him about the handing over of the pay).”° 


There are other arguments that have been put forward against the scholiast’s 
text of Thucydides’s footnote. How can it be said that the bulk of the 6000 talents 
still survived, when ad’ dv modifies ta mhetora and the building expenses (which cer- 
tainly did not survive) have to be deducted? The answer, I believe, is that 7a mhetora, 
meaning “ the greater part,” implies its own substantive, namely, the whole of which 
the greater part was defined, and it was therefore from this continuous reserve that 
the buildings had been paid for. The cost of the buildings did not much change the 
reserve because it was constantly being replenished. Perikles indicated to the Athen- 


2° 4.T.L., III, p. 341 note 66 and p. 343 note 84. 

26 Arnold Gomme (Historia, II, 1953, pp. 6-7) has now argued that aiei wore is inappropriate 
in the scholion in the sense required. To him “it means ‘from of old,’ ‘traditionally,’ * of long 
standing ’; see particularly iii 95.1, vi 82.2, 89.4. In the dozen instances of its use in Thucydides, it 
once refers to a short period (viii 85.3), elsewhere always to a long one, and vaguely long, not 
exact. Here it is required to mean ‘for 17 years,’ ‘since the archonship of Euthynos.’” I take 
issue with him that Perikles must have had in mind here either the name of the archon under 
whom the league treasure had been voted to Athena or the fact that all this had happened exactly 
seventeen years ago. And, though Gomme admits that the reference in VIII, 85, 3 is to a short 
period, he does not bring out—as we have just done—how extraordinarily short the period was, 
nor the consequence that this one reference makes the conclusions to which he has come in his 
speculation about aiei wore quite untenable. 
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ians that the reserve was in an amount great enough to bring success in war. The 
note of Thucydides called attention to what the reserve had already done for the 
buildings and for Poteidaia. The grammatical construction may be illustrated by a 
simple English sentence, which might be illogical (to a grammarian) but which I think 
is not unintelligible. Let us imagine that we are speaking of soldiers who have fought 
a battle engagement with heavy casualties. One might say, for example: The great 
majority, of whom very few survived, perished utterly. Or, it would run in Greek: 
of yap mhetaron, Gv eaxurror SeeadOnoav, arwdovro. If one argues that there are more 
logical ways of saying this, that év should have an antecedent other than oi wAetorou, 
that the language is ‘‘ tortuous,’ I should agree. I should deny that it is ambiguous; 
but even if it were ambiguous, or illogical, I should not hold this to be a sufficient 
reason for rejecting it, were it to be found in a text attributed to Thucydides. Com- 
ment on the difficulties of Thucydides’s style is as old as Dionysios of Halikarnassos, 
and, to put the matter quite bluntly, I doubt that,any scholar who has read Thucydides 
could long maintain that being illogical, or being too brief to be quite clear, or being 
“tortuous,” is a criterion that tells against his authorship. 

Rather less needs to be said about Beloch’s contention that a numeral is needed 
for rptaxootwv amodéovra.”” The numeral, of course, is 74 m\elora and dmodéovra is a 
present participle in the neuter plural which modifies it. There is nothing illogical 
about the grammar of this, for it is about as simple and as straightforward as any- 
thing could be. Yet it has been claimed that the sense is illogical. Gomme avers that 
“the scholiast’s words, 7a mielora tpraxociwv amodéovra, ‘ the greater part less 300,’ 
do not make sense. Logie demands a figure which is short by 300.” * Is logic so 
necessary? If we find that 5700 talents were, in fact, the greater part of 6000, and 
then write that the greater part (less 300) survived, do we mean that the amount 
surviving was only 5400? I have no wish to quibble, but even in logic I see no reason 
for demanding more of the Greek than we demand of its English equivalent. There 
can be no reasonable doubt what is meant when one has been talking about 6000 
talents and then says that the bulk of them, lacking 300, are still on hand. The 
exception involves a single, not a double, subtraction. 


On the other hand, when we turn to the accepted book-texts we find that this 
passage (II, 13, 3) is not good Thucydidean Greek. The reading 7a yap mréora 
Tpiaxociwy aodéovra pipia €yévero involves translating 7a whetora as “ the maximum,” 
a meaning which it never has in Thucydides. I do not—indeed, could not—deny ex- 
amples of it in other authors. They exist, for example, in Herodotos, and in Isokrates. 


*T Gr. Gesch., II, 2’, p. 341. Gomme, in Historia, II, 1953, p. 7, feels the need of a figure. In 
his commentary I find it curious that he is willing to accept wdvres (if need be) in lieu of a figure, 
but not 7a wAcora. 

*® Gomme, Historia, II, 1953, p. 7. 
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But in Thucydides 7a mdetora, or any form of mAeozos with the article, always means 
“ the greater part ” of something. Hence the quotation by the scholiast 7a yap whelora 
TplaKkoglwv arrod€éovTa, Tepieyévero is good Thucydidean Greek, whereas 7a yap mheiora 
Tplakooiwy amodéovTa pvpia eyévero is not. This seems to me fundamental. It is not 
surprising that this meaning of 7a wheiora as “ the maximum” passed unchallenged 
in antiquity after the false reading pvpia had been introduced into the text. The 
ancients—from Isokrates down—would not have been bothered, in principle, by ra 
yap whetora pvpia éyévero, and this obtuseness to the niceties of Thucydidean style 
was in time the permissive excuse for altering a sound text ra yap mhelora Tepteyévero, 
which is intelligible in Thucydides, into 7a yap mrelora pdpia éyévero, which is not. 

It would be strange that modern scholars should have accepted ra w\etora here 
as ““ the maximum,” were it not that the consistency of Thucydides’s style with refer- 
ence to ra mhetora was first documented only so recently as 1950. In The Athenian 
Tribute Lists, Wade-Gery, McGregor, and I tabulated every appearance of wietoros 
with the article, in all genders, numbers, and cases. The striking conclusion is that 
Ta mhetora is always partitive, never superlative, except only here in the book-texts 
of IT, 13, 3, which on other grounds we know to be historically wrong. Only Reiske, 
in 1761, seems to have felt the stylistic difficulty of this passage. He felt no historical 
difficulty, for he had no way of knowing whether the total was ever really as high as 
10,000 talents. But he proposed to emend the book-texts to read ra yap mavra (instead 
of wAetora).*° What he should have done, of course, was get rid of pupua. 

Yet in spite of this documentation, and the obvious conclusions that must be drawn 
from it, Gomme persists in thinking that Thucydides wrote 7a m\etora to mean “ the 
maximum.” * I set forth below the full evidence: references alone apparently do not 
carry conviction, and I believe the matter of such importance that the documentation 
should here form part of the argument. Gomme says that Thucydides seldom needed 
to speak of “the maximum,” and that for this reason 7a wdetora or its equivalent 
“generally means ‘the greater part.’ The fact is that Thucydides needed to speak 
of “the maximum ” with sufficient frequency to show his habit of speech in so doing 
—not seldom, but many times—and that ra wAetora or its equivalent always (not just 
generally) means “‘ the greater part.” When Thucydides wanted to say “ maximum,” 
he omitted the article. This has all been put down in the discussion of this text in 
the third volume of The Athenian Tribute Lists, but Gomme now writes (in 1953) 
that “there cannot be this difference between wAelora with and without the article.” 
On the contrary, there is this difference, and of course the recognition of it, or the 
failure to recognize it, is fundamental to the understanding of this text in Thucydides 


aA) on LLL pp. 128-129. 

30 Animadversionum ad Graecos auctores volumen tertium (Leipzig, 1761), p. 18: mAciora] 
f. rdvra (f. = fortasse). 

31 Gomme, Historia, II, 1953, p. 7. 
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and, consequently, to the understanding of the whole history of Athenian finance 
in the fifth century. Gomme says that “ when the article is omitted it is because 
mretora is predicate (iii 17.4, vii 70.4) or due to the noun it qualifies (iv 20.4).” No 
one denies that wAeto7a appears without the article in predicate position, and indeed 
Thucydides frequently preferred the predicate to the non-predicate position in order to 
avoid ambiguity in meaning. Even without the article it does not always mean “ maxi- 
mum ” in either position, for the superlative has a quite normal meaning of “ very 
many ”’ and should sometimes be so translated. Gomme refers to LV; :26)-4 as*an 
instance in which a form of mAetoros is given without the article “ due to the noun it 
qualifies.” The quotation refers to the loss of spirit suffered by the Athenians at 
Pylos: dOvupiay re mheiaryv 6 xpovos Tapelxe Tapa Oyov emuyvyvopevos’ “ the unex- 
pectedly long delay in time caused them the greatest discouragement.” The use of 
whela7nv does not here imply a maximum; there is no implication that this was the 
greatest discouragement the Athenians ever suffered; we may translate in English by 
saying that the delay caused them the greatest discouragement, but in fact the meaning 
is simply “ very great.” The idea of “maximum ”’ does not arise, because there is no 
comparison, beyond that which is very nebulously implied, with other unhappy circum- 
stances of similar nature. The examples quoted below will show many instances in 
which wAetoros without the article has some meaning other than “ maximum,” but 
they will also show that all cases of whetoros with the article mean “ the greater part.” 
There are instances in which Thucydides went to some trouble to avoid the article when 
he wanted to say “maximum,” and this is what we mean by saying that he has a 
style which would be violated by so translating ra wAetora in II, 13, 3. To support his 
erroneous thesis, Gomme cites as his clearest instance the two references in IV, 31, 2 
and IV, 33, 1 to a body of Spartan troops on Sphakteria. They are described first 
as ot mA€toTou avTa@v Kal “Emurddas 6 &pxwv and second as of dé wept Tov "Emitddav Kat 
o7Ep HV TrElaTOV TOV é€v TH VHOw. In commenting on the meanings of wAetoros with and 
without the article in these two references, Gomme makes the following extraordinary 
statement: “ whether of m\etorov—meiorov means here ‘ the majority of all the troops 
in the island’ (as is highly probable) or ‘ the largest of the three bodies of troops in 
the island’ (possible, but less likely), there is no distinction in meaning, but only of 
grammatical usage, between wAetorou or wheiorov with and without the article.” Such 
rendering of the Greek merits the strongest protest. The difference in usage between 
ot mhetoror and whetorov exists precisely because there is a difference in meaning. The 
first reference (with of mAeorov) means “ the greater number of them and Epitadas 
the commander ”’; the second reference (with wde@orov) means “ those under Epitadas, 
which were the largest body of troops on the island.” What is language for, except 
to express such differences as these? Thucydides has been at some pains to get rid of 
the article in the second reference and has recast this sentence with a relative clause, 
simply because he wanted to say that this was the largest force of those who were 
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on the island. That mA¢ozor falls into predicate position is incidental; but one will 
see from the examples below that Thucydides frequently used the predicate position 
when m\eioros without the article was needed. 

It is essential to remember that we are dealing here with a matter of literary 
style. We seek to determine what is characteristic of the way in which Thucydides 
wrote, not what he could have done had he thought with the mind of Herodotos or of 
Isokrates. We seek to determine not what was possible only, but what was in keeping 
with his character: 76 oiketov rather than 7d Svvarév. Gomme cites, for example, a 
sentence from Herodotos (VI, 46, 3): mpoojue . . . éreos Exdorov dunkoowa Ta&davTa, 
Ore O€ 70 TAELoTOV Tpoa HOE, TpLaKdova, and asks how else could Thucydides have ex- 
pressed himself, had he used the same sentence construction. ‘“‘ We cannot suppose,” 
says Gomme, “that he could not use this construction.” I am in agreement that 
Thucydides could have used any construction that may have suited his fancy. He 
could, indeed, have copied Herodotos had he so wished. But we are not interested in 
this; we are interested in the style of Thucydides as manifest in the text of his own 
writings, and here they teach us that he would not have said ére 8€ 7d mdelorov 
mpoondGe. Gomme has asked how else he could have expressed the same idea had 
he used the same construction. The best evidence is that Thucydides would simply 
have written 67e d€ mhetora tpoondOe. We have quoted elsewhere * a sentence in which 
Isokrates used rods wieiorovs to mean “the maximum” (IX, 28): wapaxadéoas 
avOpamous, ws ot Tovs TAEioTOUS héyorTES, TEpt TEevTHKOVTa. Surely here Thucydides 
would have said @s of meio ous 57) Néyortes, just as in IT, 97, 3, he said 6s . . . wAetarov 
87) éoinoe to mean “ who established the maximum (tribute).” * 

But the evidence for Thucydidean style is abundant and should be presented 
without omissions. The following catalogue contains every instance from Thucydides 
in which wetoros in any form is used with or without the article: “ 


THE USAGE OF TMAEISTOS IN THUCYDIDES 
1. (1,1, 2) kivynots yap atrn peyiorn 8 tots “EX- 2. (1, 2,5) ry yoty ’Arrixny éx tod émt mAciorov 


A \ / s 4 
Anow éyévero Kai péper Twi tv BapBapov, ws de dua 70 Nemtoyewv dotaciactov otcav avOpwror 


cimeiy Kal emt mAcioTov avOperwv 

As an upheaval, in fact, this was the greatest 
that had ever come to the Hellenes, and to some 
part of the barbarians, in a word, even to the 
farthest reaches of mankind (but cf. N. G. L. 
Hammond, Cl. Quart., N.S. II, 1952, pp. 129- 
133) 


Seva he, LiL) p. 123. 
33 See below, p. 201 (No. 53). 


@Kovv of avrot aie 

Accordingly Attica, from the poverty of its 
soil enjoying from a very remote period free- 
dom from faction, never changed its inhabitants 
(Crawley ) 


3. (1, 3, 2) Kara €6vn S€ dAAa re Kai 70 THeAac- 


34 All references have been tabulated from von Essen’s Index Thucydideus (Berlin, 1887). 
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yixov ém mdeiorov ad? éavtdv thy érwovupiav mapé- 
xeoPar 

But that according to the several races (and 
particularly the Pelasgic) it was called most 
generally by their own names 


4. (1, 4) Mivos yap madaitaros dv axon topev 
vavTixoy extyoato Kal THS viv “EAAnViKAs dadracons 
éml wAcioTov exparnoe 

For Minos was the eldest of those whom we 
know by tradition to have acquired a navy and 
he established control to the greatest extent 
over what is now called the Hellenic sea 


5. (1, 4) rév KuxdAd8ov vijowv jp te Kat oixvorns 
mpOTos TOV TAEloTWV eyEevETO 

He became ruler of the Cyclades islands and 
was himself the first colonizer of most of them 


6. (1, 5. 1) kai TpoomimTovTes TOAEOW ATELXLOTOLS 
kal Kati Kwpas oikovpéevats ypmagov, Kal Tov mAéi- 
atov Tob Biov evtedbev ero.otyTo 

They would fall upon towns unprotected by 
walls and consisting of mere collections of vil- 
lages, and plunder them, and they made this 
the main source of their livelihood 


AW a Reo? 1) otror yap 8 Tas mi€loTas TOV VnOwWY 
OKyoaV 
For these had colonized most of the islands 


8. (1, 9, 4) datverar yap vavoi te rAEioTas adTds 
adixopevos Kat “Apkdao. mpooTapacxov 

For it is evident that he came with the great- 
est number of ships himself and also supplied 
the Arcadians with them 


9, (1, 12, 4) wai "Iwvas pev "APnvaior Kai vnowrev 
rovs ToAAOUs wKioav, “Iradias b€ Kal XuKeAias 70 
mheiatov UeXorovvnaiot THs Te GAAns “EAXG8os eotw 
a xwpla 

The Athenians colonised Ionia and most of 
the islands; the Peloponnesians the greater part 
of Italy and Sicily, and various places in Hellas 
( Jowett ) 


10. (1,17) of yap év XuceAla emi mAciotov éxopynoav 


/ 
duve pews 


Those in Sicily, indeed, attained the greatest 
height of power 


11. (1, 18, 1) "Exedy 8€ of re ’"AOyvaiwy TUpavvot 
kal of ex Tas dAAns ‘EAAdSos ext odd Kal mpi 
TupavvevOelans of mAEioTor Kat TEEvTALoL adv TOV 
év SuceAla trd Aaxedatpoviov KateAvOnoav 

Since the tyrants of the Athenians and those 
of the rest of Hellas (which had to a large 
extent even earlier been under tyranny), the 
greater number and the latest, that is, except 
those in Sicily, had been put down by the 
Lacedaemonians 


12. (1, 18, 1) 4 yap Aaxedaipwv pera thy KTiow 
Tov viv évoikovyvtov aityvy Awpiav én mAciotoy dy 
iopev xpovov oTacidcaca Opws eK maXatTatouv Kal 
novounOn Kal aici atupdvvevtos iV 

For Lacedaemon, though it suffered faction 
after its founding by the Dorians who now 
inhabit it, for the longest time of any we know, 
yet at a very early age obtained good laws and 
was always free of tyranny 


13. (I, 23, 3) ceopar re wépt, of ert wAcioTov apa 
PEpos vis Kal icxupotaror of avtol éréaxov 

About earthquakes, which befell over the 
widest extent to the earth and were at the same 
time themselves most severe 


14. (1, 30, 3) rod re xpovov rov zAeiorov pera Thy 
vaupaxiay é€rekpatovy tis Oaddoons Kat Tos Tov 
Kopw6iwv Evppdxous émurréovtes EpOeipov, peéxpe 
0 -— == 

For most of the period after the battle they 
remained masters of the sea, and sailed against 
and ravaged the allies of the Corinthians, until 


15. (I, 33, 1) vavrixdy re xexrrpeba Ay Tod Tap’ 
vpiv mAEioTov 

And, except your own, we have the biggest 
navy 


‘ X\ , 
16. (1, 50, 3) apos ra vavayia Kal TOvS vEexpovs Tods 
/ > , \ A 
opeTepovs eTparovTo, Kal Tov mAEloTwY expatnoav 
: 
OTE TpoTKOMica, mpos TA SWBora 


They turned their attention to the wrecks and 
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to their own dead, and they got possession of 
most of them so as to convey them to Sybota.*® 


17. (I, 54, 2) KopivOcor piv xparijoavres TH vav- 
Paxla MéxXpt vuKTds, Gore Kal vavdyia wAciota Kal 
VveKpovs Tpockopicacbat 

The Corinthians had retained the advantage 
in the sea-fight until nightfall, and had thus 
secured a greater number of wrecks and dead 
bodies (Jowett) ** 


18. (I, 60, 2) xara gidiav re airod ody Hxiora oi 
whetatot €k KopivOov orpatidrat beAovtal EvvéoTovTo 
It was mainly out of regard for him that most 
of the Corinthian soldiers volunteered on the 
expedition (Jowett) 


19. (1, 70, 5) kparotvrés re tév exOpav emt mAci- 
atov é&€pxovTa Kal viKopevor én’ éXdxuoTov dva- 
mimTovow 

When conquerors, they pursue their victory 
to the utmost; when defeated, they fall back 
the least (Jowett) 


20. (1, 71, 1) oteobe ryv qHovxlay ov TovToLs TOV 
avOpworov éxi tA€ioTov apKeiv, ot avy — — — 

You imagine that peace does not longest 
endure for those who — — — 


21. (I, 74, 1) spia ra ddherdiporata és ard 
mrapecxouela, apiOpov te veav mAeioTov Kal dvdpa 
oTpatnyov évverotatov Kal tpoOvpiav aoKvoTarny 

We made the three most useful contributions 
to it: the greatest number of ships, the ablest 
general, and the most unhesitating zeal 


22. (1, 82, 4) js heidecOar yp7 ws eri rreiorov 
Which you ought to spare as long as possible 


23. (I, 84, 3) wodremixol te Kai evBovdor dia 70 


e’Kocpov yryvopeba, TO pev OTL aidas oudpoortyys 
tAciotov peréxet, aicxvyys dé edyuyia — — — 

Our habits of discipline make us both brave 
and wise; brave because the spirit of loyalty 
quickens the sense of honour, and the sense 
of honour inspires courage (Jowett) 


24. (I, 101, 2) rrcioro: 8¢ tév Etddrov éyévovro 
o. tév madadv Meoonviwy rote dovlAwbévtwv d:zro- 
yovor: 7 kal Meconvior exAnOnoav of mavres 

These Helots were mostly the descendants of 
the Messenians who had been enslaved in 
ancient times, and hence all the insurgents were 
called Messenians (Jowett) 

Most of the Helots were the descendants of 
the old Messenians that were enslaved in the 
famous war; and so all of them came to be 
called Messenians (Crawley) 

Un trés grand nombre des hilotes étaient les 
descendants des anciens Messéniens, asservis a 
l’époque: d’ot le nom de Messéniens, qui fut 
appliqué a tous (de Romilly) 

I prefer to translate: ‘“ Most numerous of 
the Helots were the descendants of the old Mes- 
senians who had been formerly enslaved; and 
so they all came to be called Messenians.” It 
should be brought out that of daéyover is subject 
of éyévovro and wAcioro tév Eitérwov the predi- 
cate. This is missed in most of the translations. 
In more idiomatic word order and wording we 
might render: “The descendants of the old 
Messenians who had been formerly enslaved 
were very numerous among the Helots; and so 
they all came to be called Messenians.”’ 


Zim bad 10, 1) of 8€ wAcioron arwAovTo 
Most of them perished 


°° This passage should be read in the light of No. 17 where the same wrecks and the same dead bodies are 
described and where the recovery of them is given as one reason why the Corinthians felt justified in setting up 
a trophy. In that passage Aeiora occurs without the article, for the Corinthians had recovered more than had 
the Corcyraeans. Had ra wAciora been used it would merely have meant that they got back most of their own. 

Though only two parties are involved, the Greek for this uses the word “most,” and there mheiora appears 
without the article. In the quotation here given, there is no comparison with what anyone else has recovered. The 
Corinthians merely succeeded in getting the greater part of what they had lost in wrecks and in dead. In this 
instance mAelorwy requires the article. The different ways of thinking about this salvage operation remind one 
of the differences in point of view about the Spartans on the island of Sphakteria which we have discussed above, 
p. 196, and which appear in Nos. 73 and 75 below. / 

38 See note 35 above on I, 50, 3. De Romilly (in the Budé translation) has a mistaken rendering here of 


x\eiora as “la plupart.” 
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26. (1, 115, 5) Kai éxpdtyoay tév mreioTov 
And got most of them into their power 
(Jowett) 


Catt ay 122, 4) od yap 8 mrepevyOTEs aura émrt THV 
rreiotous 8) BAdWacav Katappovnow KEXWPHKATE 

For surely you have not fled these imputa- 
tions and taken refuge in that contemptuous 
wisdom which has brought ruin to the greatest 
numbers 


28. (1, 137, 4) @eporoKArjs Ko mapa aé, OS KAKO 
piv mreiora ‘EXArjvov eipyacpar tov tyérepov olKov 

I, Themistocles, have come to you, I who of 
all Hellenes did your house the greatest injuries 
(Jowett) 


29. (I, 138, 3) rév te wapaxpjpa 80 éAaxiorys 
Bovdjs Kpdtiatos yvopov Kat Tov pedAdAdvTwv ext 
mAciotov Tod yevnToMEVOY GpioTos eiKAOTHS 

He was the ablest judge of the course to be 
pursued in a sudden emergency, and could best 
divine what was likely to happen in the re- 
motest future (Jowett) 


30. Cir; 4, ss) TO Oe mXeiatov Kai Goov padtota Av 
évveotpappevov eorimtovow és olknpa péya 

But the greater number kept together and 
took refuge in a large building (Jowett) 


31. (II, 11, 1) dpos 8 rHode otrw peiLova mapa- 
oKxevny €xovtes eEnAOopev, GAAG Kal ert woAW Svva- 
TwTatny viv épxopneba Kal airol mA€ioTOL Kal apioToL 
oTpatevovTes 

Yet we have never set out with a larger force 
than the present; and if our numbers and eff- 
ciency are remarkable, so also is the power of 
the state against which we march (Crawley) 
32. (II, 11, 7) kai of Aoyopd EAdyiota ypopevor 
Oupo rr<iora és épyov Kabioravrat 


Men who reflect the least rush most impetu- 
ously into action 


33. (II, 13, 3) 7a yap mrciora tpraxociwy dro- 
déovra piipia eyevero 
| The passage under discussion in this article | 


34. (II, 15, 5) exeivoi re éyyis oboy ra mrelorov 


” > a 
aéva €XpwvTo 


Since it was near (i.e. the fountain Kalli- 
rhoe) the men of those days used it for the most 
important offices 


35. (II, 34, 8) mpoeddov ard tot onparos éri 
Biya iWyddv reroupévov, Srws dxovoito ws emi 
meiatov Tod dpirov, edeye ToLdde 

He advanced from the sepulchre to a lofty 
platform which had been erected, in order that 
he might be heard as far as possible by the 
multitude, and spoke as follows 


36. (II, 35, 3) xpi Kai cue édpevov TO vow 
reipacbar byav rhs Exdotov BovAjoews Te Kal SdEns 
TuxEiy ws ert TAEioTOV 

I too must obey the law and try to satisfy 
your several wishes and expectations to the best 
of my ability 


37. (II, 38, 1) Kai pay kai tév rover mXeiotas 
dvaravAas TH yvoun eropiodpeba 

Further, we provide plenty of means for the 
mind to refresh itself from business (Crawley) 


38. (II, 41, 1) Evveddy re A€yo tHv Te racav Tod 
tis “EXAd8os raidevow eivar Kai Kal’ Exacrov Soxeiv 
dy pou Tov avTov dvdpa map’ Huav eri wA€iot’ av edn 
Kal peta xapitwv pdadior’ ay e’tparéAws TO odpa 
avtapKes tapéxecOar 

To sum up: I say that Athens is the school 
of Hellas, and that the individual Athenian in 
his own person seems to have the power of 
adapting himself to the most varied forms of 
action with the utmost versatility and grace 


( Jowett) 
39. (II, 49, 6) Gore i) SuepOeipovro of wAcioro 


évataio. Kai €Bdopuaior b7d Tod evtds Kavpartos, Ert 
€xovrés Tu Suvapews, 7) — — 

So that either they died, the most of them on 
the ninth and seventh days, from the internal 
burning, still having some strength left, or — — -— 


40. (II, 51, 4) xat rov rrcicrov pOdpov rodro 
everroiel 
And this caused the greater part of the mor- 
tality 
41. (II, 57, 2) 79 8& eoBorg ravry wrciordy re 


/ > # \ ‘\ a 7” 
XPOVvoV EVvEMEeL_VaY Kal THY Yiv Tacav ETELOV 
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In this invasion they remained the longest 
time and ravaged the whole countryside 


42. (II, 61, 3) 8ovdc? yap ppdvnua 1d aidvidioy 
Kal dmpooddxyrov kal 70 rAcLoTw rapaddyy EvpBaivoy 
For before what is sudden, unexpected, and 
least within calculation the spirit quails 
(Crawley ) 


43. (II, 64, 3) yvare 88 dvopa péyiotov adriy 
Exovoav ev maow avOpwros 81a 70 tais Evudopais py 
elke, mAciota S€ cwpata Kal méovovs avnAwKévar 
TONE [Low 

Know that our city has the greatest name in 
all the world because she has never yielded to 
misfortunes, but has sacrificed more lives and 
endured severer hardships in war than any 
other (Jowett) 


44. (II, 64, 3) prnun Katadrerelperar, “EAAjvov 
te OTe “EAAnves tAciotwv 8) npEapev Kal roA€pors 
peylotous avTéoxopev 

The memory will have been left that as 
Greeks we ruled the greatest number of Greeks, 
and withstood the greatest wars 


45. (II, 65, 4) wAciorov adgévov vopifovres eivat 
Considering him to be the most valuable 


46. (II, 77, 3) émimapévncay Kai ris dAAns 7OdEws 
dcov édUvavTo ard TOD peTEwWpov TACiaTOV émLoXELV 

They piled up (faggots) also as far as they 
could reach from the top into the rest of the 
city 


47. (II, 84, 4) of 8¢ "AOqvaior KaradunEavtes Kat 
vats S0dexa AaBdvres Tovs Te dvSpas e& aitdy Tovs 
mAelatous dveAdpevor és ModvKpeov arérdeov, — — — 

The Athenians pursued them, captured twelve 
ships, and.taking on board most of their crews, 
sailed away to Molycrium (Jowett) 


48. (II, 85, 4) xerevov atré vats br. Aelotas Sid 
Taxouvs amooTetAat 

Bidding them send to him promptly as many 
ships as possible 


49. (II, 89, 9) kai & 76 Epyw Kdopov Kat oLynv 
Tept TAcLaToU iyelabe 

And in action think order and silence all 
important (Crawley) 


50. (ii 95, 3) éde. yap Kal Tovs ’"AOnvaiovs vavot 
TE Kal oTpatla ws tArElaTH emt TOs Xadxkideas Tapa- 
yevecbar 

For the Athenians were to join him against 
the Chalcidians with a fleet and as many soldiers 
as they could get together (Crawley) 


51. (I, 96, 2) wapexdrAa 8€ Kai rév opewvov Opa- 
Kév ToAdods Tv adtovopwv Kal payaipopdpwv, of 
Aiou kaAotytat, THY “Podomny ot zA€taTou oiKobvTes 

He also summoned to his standard many of 
the highland Thracians, who are independent 
and carry dirks; they are called Dii, and most 
of them inhabit Mount Rhodopé (Jowett) 


52. (II, 97, 2) ravryn yap 8a rrelorov aro Oaddo- 
ons dyw éylyvero 

For here it reached its maximum inland from 
the sea 


53. (II, 97, 3) pdpos re éx raons ris BapBapov Kat 
tév ‘EXAnvidorv roAEwv, dowvrep fpEav [dowv mpoon- 
éav codd.] émt SevOov, 0s votepov SutdAxov Bact- 
Aevous rAciotov by emoinoe, TETpakoGiwy TaddvTwY 
apyupiov padwora Svvapuis, & ypvods Kal dpyvpos jee 

Tribute from all the barbarian territory and 
from the Greek cities, as many as they ruled in 
the time of Seuthes (who became king after 
Sitalkes and levied the maximum), amounted to 
about 400 talents of silver, which came in in 
silver and in gold *7 


°7 Crawley translates 8s mAeiorov 5% émolnce “ who raised it to its greatest height,” while Jowett renders 
“ under whom the amount was greatest.” I have preferred a translation that brings out clearly the construction 
of the Greek, in which rdeiorov (Pédpov) is direct object of éroince, which here means “levied” or “ established.” 
The syntax of the passage is 8s metorov 5% (@édpor) éroinge, rather than és hetorov 5H érolnce (roy Popov elvat), 
throwing mAeiorov into a predicate position, as is implied in Crawley’s rendering. The structure of this sentence is 
illustrated by the text of Thuc. VII, 28, 4, in which the author describes the establishment of the 5 per cent tax: 
Kal Thy elkooTyy rd TodToy TOY xXpovoy Trav KaTa Oddaccay aytt rot dpov Tots UmnKkdors éwolinoay. The idiom was 


eixootiy (or Popov) morjoa. 
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54. (II, 98, 4) rod 8 immxod 70 rAciorov aurot 
*O8picat mape/yovTo 

The Odrysians themselves furnished the 
greater part of the cavalry 


55. (III, 1, 2) nat rov rAciorov dpidrov tov YrOv 
cipyov 70 py mpockiovtas Tév Ordwv TO éyyvs THs 
Toews Kakoupyetv 

And they prevented most of the mass of light- 
armed troops from advancing beyond their lines 
and harming the districts near the city 


56. (III, 17, 1) xat cara rov xpovov robrov oy ai 
vijes ExAcov ev Tois wAciorat 8} vijes Gp’ adrois évepyot 
T KdAXeu éyévovto 

At the time when the fleet was at sea, the 
Athenians had the largest number of ships 
which they ever had all together, effective and 
in good trim (Jowett) 


57. (III, 17, 4) ra pev ody xpnpata ottws vravy- 
AGOn TO mpOTov, Kal vHEs TooadraL 3) mAeiorar 
éxAnpwoOnoav 

This, then, is the way the money at first was 
wastefully spent and these were the numbers of 
ships that were manned, at their maximum 


58. (III, 30, 4) wAcior’ dv dpOoiro 
He would have most success 


59. (III, 31, 2) ddAda 76 wrciorov ris yvouns 
eixev, ered) THS MutiAnvys voTepyKe, OTL TAXLOTA TH 
TleAorovvnow médw mpoopeigat 

But the most of his thought was, since he had 
been late at Mytilene, to get back to the Pelo- 
ponnesos as soon as possible 


60. (III, 42, 4) kat wAcior’ dv dpOoiro aduvatovs 
A€yew Exovoa Tovs ToLwov’ToOUs TOV TOALTOV 

She would fare best if such citizens were 
unable to speak 


61. (III, 42, 5) ypy d8& — — — — rhv 8 oddpova 
rokw TO Te TrEioTa eb BovdAcvovT. pH mpooribévat 
Tuy — — 

The wise city should not give too much honor 
to him who counsels her best — — 


62. (III, 45, 5) 4 re Amis Kai 6 épws emi ravri, 6 


\ ¢ , « 53 > s Aue \ + > 
peev TY OVPEVOS, y O€ éerropevy, Kat O jLEV TyV €Trt- 


Bovdjy exdpovrilov, 1 8& THv ebropiay THs TUXNS 
broreica, tAciota BAarTovaL 

Hope also and cupidity, the one leading and 
the other following, the one conceiving the at- 
tempt, the other suggesting the facility of suc- 
ceeding, cause the widest ruin (Crawley) 


63. (III, 83, 1) Kai 1d einBes, 0b 70 yevvatov 
meiorov peréxel, KatayeAacbey npavicOn 

The simplicity which is so large an element 
in a noble nature was laughed to scorn and dis- 
appeared (Jowett) 


64. (III, 84, 1) dradevoia dpyijs rAciotov éxpepo- 
PeEVOL OpOs Kal arapalTnTws 

Carried away to extremes of pitiless cruelty 
by the wantonness of their passion 


65. (III, 104, 6) 7a 8& repi trois aydvas Kai Ta 
mrciota KateAvOn id Evppopdv 

The contests and most of the ceremonies had 
been abandoned because of hard times 


66. (IV, 3, 3) Kat dpoddvovs trois Aaxedatpoviots 
treat’ dv BAarrew €€ attod dppwpévous 

And speaking the same dialect as the Lace- 
daemonians they would do them very great 
harm using it as a base 


67. (IV, 12, 3) emt rodd yap éroler THs SdEns ev TO 
TOTE TOis pev areipwtats paAdtota elvat Kal Ta mela 
Kpatiorots, Tots d& Gadacaiows Te Kai Tais vavol rAéi- 
OTOV Tpovyel 

For in those days it was the great glory of 
the Lacedaemonians to be a land power dis- 
tinguished for their military prowess, and of 
the Athenians to be a nation of sailors and the 
first sea power in Hellas (Jowett) 


68. (IV, 14, 3) Bovdrouevor rH Trapovon Tixn ws 
eri mAciotov éreleAOeiv ard vedv éreLoudxouv 

Wishing to exploit their present fortune as 
much as possible they fought on from their 
ships as if on land 


69. (IV, 17, 5) ols 8 mdciorar peraBoral em’ 
dppotepa EvpuBeByxaor, Sixatol eiot Kal amrdéraror 
civat Tais edmpayiats 


While those who have known most vicissi- 
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tudes of good and bad have also justly least 
faith in their prosperity (Crawley) 


70. (IV, 25, 9) kati yap of BdpBapor év rais d8ois 
emimecovtes Tovs TAEloTOUs SiePOeipay 

For the barbarians fell upon them in the 
streets and destroyed the greater number of 
them 


Pale CEV,-26, 2) Stapopmevor tov KayAnKa ot rAElaToL 
éxi tH Oaddoon Emwvov olov cikds tOwp 

Scraping aside the shingle by the sea most 
of them drank such water as could reasonably 
be found there 


72. (IV, 26, 4) dOvpiav te aAclotnv 6 xpdvos 
Tapeéixe Tapa Adyov emuytyvopevos 

The unexpectedly long delay in time caused 
them the greatest discouragement 


73. (AV, 31, 2) pécov 8 cat dpadrerarov re Kat 
mept TO vowp of mAreioto. adtav Kai “Emradas 6 
apxwv lye 

The greater number of them and Epitadas 
the commander held the central and most nearly 
level area where the water was 


74. (IV, 32, 3) dmws Ore rAciotyn aropia 7 Tois 
ToAepiows TavTaxobev KeKVKAWMEVOLS 

So that the enemy might be baffled as much 
as possible, surrounded on all sides 


Poet Vi, gos 1) of 8& rept roy “Emrdday Kat Omep 


iv mXeiotov Tov ev TH vyTw — — — — Evverakavro 
Those under Epitadas, the largest body of 
troops on the island — — — — serried their ranks 


76. (IV, 34, 1) Kai adrol rH re der Tod Bapoeiv TO 
meiarov cinpotes ToAANaTAdoLoL pPaivopevor 

And taking now most of their courage from 
the sight of their own numbers, since they were 
obviously many times as many 


77. (1V, 35, 4) Kai xpévov pév modiv Kat Tis 
jpépas 7O meiatov Tadatmopovpevor apporepor vr 
re THS pans Kal diyys Kal HALov avTEixov 

For a long time, indeed for most of the day, 
both sides held out against all the torments of 
the battle, thirst, and sun (Crawley) 


78. (IV, 38, 1) of 8& dxovcavres mTapykav Tas 
doridas of m\€ioTo. Kal Tis xEipas dveceoay 

When they heard this most of them laid aside 
their shields and waved their hands in the air 


79. (IV, 41, 2) ednlovrd re riv Aaxwrixhy Kat 
mrciora EBAartov Opddpwvor dvtes 

They ravaged Lakonia and, being of the same 
dialect, did it very grievous harm 


80. (IV, 44, 2) & 8 19 tpomG rat Kati 7d SeEvy 
képas of mAciotol Te adtév dméOavov Kal Avkddpov 
6 oTparnyos 

In this rout on the right wing most of them 
perished, including Lykophron the general 


81. CIV, 54, 4) émrevoay és te ’Acivny Kal “EXos 
Kal Ta TACoTAa TOV mept Oaacoav 

They sailed against Asine, and Helos, and 
most of the maritime settlements 


82. (1V, 59, 4) 0 kat juiv ev 76 mapdvete meBopevous 
mrelaotov ay a&vov yévo.ro 

Which, if we are but persuaded in our present 
circumstances, could be for us too of utmost 
value 


83. (IV, 62, 4) 76 8€ doraOpnrov tod péAAovTos 
ws émt mA€ioTov KpaTet 

But the incalculable element in the future 
exercises the widest influence (Crawley) 


84. (AY; 63, i) Xpovov ws wA€ioTOV oreo pEVOL TAs 
idias Siadopas és abfis dvaBadrwpeba 

Let us .. . make a treaty for as long a term 
as possible, and put off our private differences 
to another day (Crawley) 


85. (IV, 74, 4) Kai rrciorov 8) xpovov airy tm’ 
éAaxloTwv yevopevn ek OTATEWS peTdoTacis Evvepevev 

And this change of government, though it 
grew out of a revolt by very few, lasted for a 
very long time 


86. (IV, 81, 1) Arciorov déiov Aaxedatpoviors 
yevopevov 

Who was of utmost use to the Lacedaemonians 
87. (IV, 90, 4) érera, ws ta wAciota amereré- 


a , \ a 
AeoTOo, TO pev OTpaTomedov TpPOaTre xwpnoev amo TOU 


AnAiov 
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Afterwards, when the greater part had been 
finished, the army made an initial withdrawal 
from Delion 


88. (IV, 90, 4) Kai of pév YAot oi rArcioror edfis 
éxspovv, of 8° daAirar Oépevor Ta brAa jpovxalov 

The greater part of the light-armed troops 
proceeded on their march, but the hoplites piled 
their arms and rested (Jowett) 


89. (IV, 109, 4) at oikotvrat Evppetkrors €Oveot 
BapBdpwv SryAdoowv, Kai Te Kal Xadkidixov eve 
Bpax’, 70 82 wAciatov TeAacyixov, TOY Kat Ajjpvov 
mote Kat “A@nvas Tuponvev oiknodvtwv, Kat Buoad- 
TiKov Kat Kpyotwvixoy Kat “Hddves 

Which are inhabited by mixed races of bilin- 
gual barbarians, and there is present also a 
small Chalkidic element; but the greater part 
are Pelasgians (of those Tyrrhenians who set- 
tled once in Lemnos and in Athens), and 
Bisaltians and Krestonians and Edonians 


90. (IV, 115, 3) of 8€ drwdev, Kat of padiora 81a. 
mA€laTOv, vopicavTes Ta’TN Eadwkevat On TO xXwpiov, 
pvyh és thv Oddacoay Kai Tas vats Oppnoav 

But those not so near, and still more those 
furthest off, thought that the place was already 
taken at that point, and fled in haste to the sea 
and the ships (Crawley) 


91. (IV, oe 2) kal duapvyovtes ot mAEioToL TO 
éxl TH SKiwovy otpatoredov éeonAOov és adryy 

Most of them eluded the army before Skione 
and entered into the city 


92. (V, 6, 2) déovras pucbod Opaxas ws rrElorovs 
Who were to bring as many Thracian mer- 
cenaries as they could 


93. (V, 9, 4) mrcior’ dv dpGoiro 
He would have most success 


94. (V, 16, 1) Nixias 6 Nixyparov, rdetora tev 
Tore eb hepopevos ev OTparyyiats 

Nikias the son of Nikeratos, the most blessed 
by fortune in his generalships of the men of that 
day 


95. (V, 46, 1) odiow piv yap  éotétwv trav 


mpaypdtov ws emi Aeiotov apoToy eivat diacwcacbat 
Thy eimpaylav 

For with their affairs now going well it was 
best for them to preserve their prosperity as 
long as possible 


96. (V, 74, 1) Kai 7 peév payn ToavTn Kai OTL 
éyyvrara TovTwv éyévero, AEiaTou 8% xpdvou peyloTy 
8) tév ‘EdAnvixév Kal b7d akvoloywrdtwv ToAEwY 
EvveA Ootoa 

Such, or very nearly such, was the battle, the 
greatest in a very long time amongst the Hel- 
lenes and joined by the most considerable cities 


97. (V, 99) obra. yap wAcior’ dv 7G ddoyioTw 
éritpewavtes opas Te avrods Kal Has és mpodrTov 
kivduvoy KaTaoTnoElav 

For these are the most reckless and most apt 
to bring themselves and us into obvious danger 


98. (V, 105, 4) Aaxedarpovior yap pos oas peév 
avTovs Kal Ta émxwpla voulpa TACioTA apETH xpOvTat 

For the Lacedaemonians, with respect to 
themselves and their national customs, are ex- 
ceedingly virtuous 


99. (V, 111, 3) od yap 8% emi ye rHv & Trois ai- 
oxpois Kal rpovrtos Kwdvvo.s TAcioTa dabei poveav 
avOpairous aicxtvny tpewerbe 

For surely you will not take refuge in that 
sense of honor which causes men most harm in 
times of shameful and obvious crisis 


100. (V, 111, 4) wAcior’ ay 6pOoivro 
They would have most success 


101. (V, 113) Kat AaxeSapovios Kal tvyy Kal 
éAriot rAciotov $1) mapaBeBAnpévor kal muorevoavres 
mreioTov Kat opadrnoecbe 

And as you have staked most on, and trusted 
most in, the Lacedaemonians, your fortune, and 
your hopes, so will you be most completely de- 
ceived (Crawley) 


102. (V, 115, 4) eceveyndmevor airdv te kad doa 
tr<iota edvvavTO xXpijoywa dvaxwprjcavtes novyxalov 

They brought in grain and as many necessi- 
ties as they could; then they retired and took 
no further action 
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103. (VI,5, 1) kai Xarkidijs pe of rrcioror FAOov 
és THY amroikiay 

And Chalkidians for the most part came to 
the colony 


104. (VI, 11, 4) 1a yap 8a wrclorou mdvres iopev 
Gavpaldpmeva 

We all know that men have the greatest re- 
spect for that which is farthest off (Jowett) 


105. (VI, 11, 6) Gem Kat rept mrelorov Kal 8d 
tieiotov ddgav apetns pedAeToow 
The rather because they have laboured so 
earnestly and so long to win a name for valour 
(Jowett) 


106. (VI, 13, 1) yvovras dre ériOupia pev eAdyuora 
Katop0otvrat, mpovoia dé tA€ioTa 

Realizing that they have success least be- 
cause of mere desire and most because of fore- 
thought 


107. (VI, 14) 76 xadés dpa rob7’ civat, Os av Thy 

matpiba opcAnoyn ws TA€ioTa 7) Exo eivat py BAdWH 

The first duty of a good magistrate is to do 

the very best which he can for his country, or, 

at least, to do her no harm which he can avoid 
(Jowett) 


108. (VI, 15, 1) ‘O pev Nixias rovtra eine, rv 
8€ *AOnvaiwy rapiovtes of pev mdeioTou oTpareve 
Tapnvowv Kal Ta eyndiopéeva pn AVeww, of SE TiVEs Kal 
avtéXeyov 

Nikias spoke thus; most of the Athenians 
who came forward urged that they make the 
expedition and not repeal the votes that had 
been taken, though a few argued on the other 
side 


109. (VI, 22) padtora 82 ypyata aitobev os 
mXreloTa Exel 

And particularly to have as much money as 
possible from home 


LO AVE. 27, 1) pud vuxri of wAcioror Tepiexornoay 
Ta. TpocwTra 

In one night the faces of most of them were 
mutilated 


111. (VI, 30, 1) rév pev oby Evppdxov ois 
mrelotos Kal Talis ciTaywyois OAKaoL kal Tots TAOLoLs 
kal don GAAn TapacKen Cvveireto mporEepov eipnto 
és Képxupav €vAAeyeoOar 

Orders had been previously given to most of 
the allies, to the corn-ships, the smaller craft, 
and generally to the vessels in attendance on 
the armament, that they should muster at Cor- 
cyra (Jowett) 


112. (VI, 34, 2) ypvodv yap Kai dpyvpov mAciorov 
KeKTyvTal, OOev O TE TOAEMOS Kal TAAAG Evrropel 

For they possess gold and silver in abun- 
dance, by which war and everything else 
flourishes 


113. (VI, 34, 4) uKcedidrar yap ct eOéromev Edp- 
mayvres, ef S€ py, OT mAreioTo. web” Hudv, KaEAKV- 
OQavTes aay TO Umrdpxov VAUTLKOV a? soe es 

For if we Sicilians should all be willing—or, 
if not all, as many as possible with us—to 
launch our entire available navy — ——— 


114. (VI, 49, 2) rrcioro yap av viv davavar 
For they would seem now to be the greatest 
number 


115. (VI, 54, 5) Kai émerjdevoav ext rrciorov 8 
TUpavvot ovTOL apeTnv Kal Edveow 

And these tyrants cultivated virtue and wis- 
dom to the utmost 


116. (VI, 64, 1) & yyveckovres of orpatnyoi Tév 
’AOnvaiwv Kal BovAdpevor adrovs ayev mavdnpel ex 
THS TOAEWS OTL TAEOTOV 

The generals of the Athenians, aware of this 
and wishing to lead them in a body out of the 
city as far as possible 


1, (VI, pp 4) ois Te O7rAa BN éoTw exropilovtes, 
OTs ws TAEtoTOL €covTat 

Providing arms to those who had none, so 
that they might be as numerous as possible 


118. (VI, 83, 1) av@ dv aki re dvres aya 
dpxopev, OTL TE vavTiKOY TrAcioTOV Te Kal tpoOupiay 
dmpopdovorov mapecxopea és tos “EAAnvas, kal 

Wherefore not only do we rule because we 
are worthy, having furnished to the Hellenes 
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the greatest navy and the most unhesitating 
zeal, but also — — — 


119. (VI, 88, 3) 7a zpos Tovs SukeAovs Empacoov 
Srws aitois ds TAEoTOL TPOTXwpyTOVTAL 

They negotiated with the Sikels so that as 
many as possible might come over to them 


120. (VI, 88, 6) ékédevor ixmous odhiow os mrei- 
OTOUS TE MTELY 

They bade them send to them as many horses 
as possible 


(PA bor ON Pe het Pia Be borepaia aywv THY peV 
mAEloTHY THS OTpaTias mapeTage mpos Ta TéLxn TOV 
’AOnvaiwv 

On the following day he took the greater part 
of his army and deployed it facing the walls of 
the Athenians 


122. (VII, 4, 5) eereixice rpia povpia* Kal év 
avrois Tad Te axedn TA TA€ioTA EKELTO Kat Ta mAota 
78n kel TA peydAa wppel Kat at Taxelar vies 

He built three forts, and in them the greater 
part of the stores were deposited and the large 
boats as well as the ships of war were now 
anchored there 


123. (VII, 20, 2) kai vyowrdy bcos Exaotaxobev 
oly 7° Hv mAElaToLs xpnoacba 

And as many others as could possibly be 
obtained from the different islanders (Jowett) 


124. (VII, 21, 1) 6 TvAurmos Kev és tras Supa- 
Kovoas, dywv ard Tov TOAEwY dv Ereice OTpaTLaV 
donv Exaotaxdbev mAciaTny edvvaTO 

Gylippos came to Syracuse bringing as many 
troops as he could from each of the cities he 
had persuaded 


HAS (VII, Ze 2) Kat évykaAéoas TOUS Yvpakooiovs 
épy xpyvat wAnpodv vais ws dvvavtat rA€loTas 

And he called together the Syracusans and 
said they must man as many ships as they could 


126. (VII, 30, 2) Kat droxrei(vovow airav ev tH 
éoBaoe Tods mA€ioTous 

And they killed the greater number of them 
in the attempt to embark 


127. (VII, 36, 5) wdciorov yap ev aire oXnoEW 
For they would have the greatest advantage 
in it 
128. (VII, 56, 4) €6vn yap wAciora 3) emi pilav 
rodw tavryv EvvpdAGe 
Indeed, there were never so many peoples 
assembled before a single city (Crawley) 


129. (VII, 57, 4) kai 16 wAciotov “Iwves ovtes 
ovro. wavtes Kal am’ ’AOnvaiov rAHv Kapvotiov 

And for the most part all these being Ionians 
and descendants of the Athenians except the 
Karystians 


130. (VII, 68, 3) Kai xwd%vov otro: oravwraror 
ot dy Adora éx tod ohadjvat BAdrrTovres TrELoTA 
dua TO ebrvyjoa wpeGow 

And these are the rarest of hazards which 
bring the greatest profit when they succeed 
while causing a minimum of harm if they fail 


131. (VII, 69, 3) je rov refov zpos thy PaAaccav 
kal mapétagey ws emt mAeiatov edvvarto 

He led the foot-soldiers toward the sea and 
extended their line as far as he could 


132. (VII, 70, 4) waAciora yap 8) attra ev 
eAaxioTw evavpdcxnoav' Bpaxd yap améAurov Evvap- 
porepat Siakdcra yeverGa 

And never did so many fight in so small a 
space, for the two fleets together amounted to 
nearly two hundred (Jowett) 


133. (VII, 71, 6) ardror 88 Kat of rArcioror 7dy 
mept odas avrovs Kal orn cwbyoovTat SveoKdrrovy 

But others, and the greater number, now 
began to look to themselves and how they 
should be saved 


134. (VII, 75, 5) dayuropodrrjxecay yap wddae te 
Kal oi 7A€ioToL Tapaxyphua 

For they had long since deserted, and the 
most of them had done so at once 


135. (VII, 76) BovdAsmevos ws emt mAeicrov ye 
yovioxov operciv Te 

Desiring to effect some benefit with his voice 
carrying as far as possible 
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136. (VII, 78, 2) rods 8 oxevoddpovs Kal tov 
mAciotov bxAov évTds elxov of brhirat 

The hoplites had in the center the baggage- 
carriers and the bulk of the host 


137. (VII, 80, 1) mpd xatoavras ds mdciora 
amdyew Thy oTpatiay 

To light as many watch-fires as possible and 
lead the army away 


138. (VII, 85, 4) wdcioros yap 8) pdvos obdros 
kai ovdevds eAdoowy Tdv ev TH SuKediKG Toreuw 
tovtw éy€eveto 

This was the greatest slaughter and less than 
none of those in this Sicilian war 


139. (VII, 86, 1) Evvabpo.obevres be ot Supaxooror 
kat ot Evppaxor, TOV TE aixpadwTwov doous edbvavTo 
mAiotous Kal Ta oxtAa dvadaBovres, dvexdpynoav és 
Thy modw 

The Syracusans and their allies assembled 
their forces, and gathering up as many of the 
prisoners as they could and their spoil they 
returned to the city 


140. (VIII, 17, 2) ore wAcioras tév wodEwV pera 
THs Xiwv duvapews kal XadkiS€ws arooryoas 

Having caused the revolt of as many of the 
cities as possible with the help of the Chian 
power and of Chalkideus 


141. (VIII, 17, 3) AaOovres otv 16 wAcictoy Tod 
trod Kat bOdcavtes od Todd Tov TE SrpopBrxidyv Kat 
Tov Opacvkr€éa — — — 

Not observed during the greater part of the 
voyage and a little ahead of Strombichides and 
Thrasykles — — — 


142. (VIII, 22) BovdAdpevor dua ws mretorovs 
odiot Evyxwdvvevev 

Wishing at the same time for as many as 
possible to share the danger with them 


143. (VIII, 28, 4) rovs 7° emixovpous rods epi 
rov *Apdpynv mapa obas adrods Kopicavres Kal ovK 
aSunoavtes Evvéragav, OTe oav ot mXetoTou ék 
TleAorovyycov 


They took the allies who had been with 


Amorges unto themselves and received them 
into their ranks without doing them any harm, 
for the greater number of them were from the 
Peloponnesos 


144. (VIII, 40, 2) of yap oixérar trois Xéous 
modot dvtes Kal pud ye mode TAY AaKedaipoviwy 
mr€ioToL yevopmevot 

For the Chians had many slaves, in fact the 
most for any one city except the Lacedaemonians 


145. (VIII, 40, 2) eds airoporia re éxopnoav 
oi odXol Tpds avTovs Kal Ta TAELOTA KAKO erLoTdpEVOL 
THY Xopav ovTou edpacay 

Most of them immediately deserted to them 
and, knowing the country, these were the ones 
who did most of the damage ** 


146. (VIII, 65, 2) kat caradapBdvovor ta rrciota 
TOUS ETalpots Tpoeipyac eva 

And they found most of the work already 
done by their associates 


147. (VIII, 66, 5) kati 7d darorov odtou péyuorov 
mpos Tovs moAXods exolnoav Kal mreioTa és THY TOV 
dAiywv acpdreav oPéAnoay 

And these created the greatest mistrust among 
the multitude and helped most toward the 
security of the few 


148. (VIII, 68, 1) 6 pévrow drav 76 mpaypa 
EvvOels Otw tpdrw KatéoTn és TOTO Kal ek TAcioTOU 
eripeAnbels ’Avripav iv avnp — — — — 

But the real author and maturer of the whole 
scheme, who had been longest interested in it, 
was Antiphon, a man-—— (Jowett) 


149. (VIII, 68, 1) TOUS PéVTOL ayovi€ouevous Kal 
év Sukaornpiw Kal év Snuw mreiota els avynp, OoTis 
EvuBovretoaitd 1, Suvapevos aperciv 

But there was no man who could do more 
for any who consulted him, whether their busi- 
ness lay in the courts of justice or in the as- 
sembly (Jowett) 


150. (VIII, 90, 1) *Apiorapxos, avnp é Trois 


/, A la 
pddwora Kat ek mAEioTov evaytios TO Snpw 


88 Crawley’s “did the greatest mischief” and Jowett’s “did the greatest damage” miss this completely. 
See No. 18 above for this type of usage: plural number, with noun in agreement and also in the plural. 
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Aristarchos the bitter and inveterate enemy 


of the commons (Crawley) 


151. (VIII, 92, 10) of 8€ ordirar Opoce TE ExOpovv 
oi rA€ioToL TO Epyw Kal ov petepeovTo 


Most of the heavy infantry went on with the 
work and did not falter 
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152. (VIII, 96, 5) duopo yap mAéiorov OvTes 
TOV TpoTov 

Being radically different in temper 
153. (VIII, 96, 5) dAdAws te Kat €v dpxp vavtucy 
rreiata wpedovy 

They were of the greatest benefit, especially 
in a maritime empire 


Had Thucydides wished to say in IT, 13, 3 that the maximum was 10,000 talents, 
he had only to follow his own habit to determine the idiom. The clearest Thucydidean 
turn of phrase would have been: whetora yap 8%) pipia éyévero, with the use of the 
particle 8% also characteristically Thucydidean,” and with no article. 


Hi 


The papyri, on the whole, confirm the texts of Thucydides that we know from 
the books; it would be extraordinary if anything else were true. It would be of 
interest, surely, if our present text could be documented one way or the other from 
the papyri, but I could not myself feel that much would be proved thereby. One 
papyrus in Geneva comes very close to having the passage in question. It comes from 
Thucydides, II, 13, and has parts of lines which overlap the text in question. The 
published edition reads as follows (The Geneva Papyrus, ca. a. p. 200) : * 


[x |pn|parwv rhs mpooddov |, 
7a d€ [7oANa TOD wodEpOov | 
yvou|ns kat xpnparor | 
mept| ovoia kpateto Oat |. 
5 @apo | ety te exéheve pow |- 

-LovT | wy pev €€axoot | - 
-ov T| adavTav ws ert | 
TO 7o| AV Popov Kar evar |- 
-rov a| 76 Tov Evppaxor | 

10. r| He ode avev Tis aA |- 
-\[ ns mpooddov, ..... | 

Aux lignes 13 et 14, traces d’initiales. 


Cavaignac has made a text which utilizes the traces of letters in lines 13 and 14, 
as well as in line 12, and has suggested the following version: “ 


* See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles (1934), p. 207. 

** Jules Nicole, Textes grecs inédits de la collection papyrologique de Genéve (Geneva 1909) 
p. 17 and plate IT. 

* Actes du Congres de Strasbourg (Ass. Budé, 1939), pp. 90-92. 
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Ns mpooddov, brapxor | 
12 


[ 

[wy dé €v rH aKporrdNen | 
[et wore dpyvpiov émuoy | 
[ 


d 
an 
a. 
bl ov e€axioxidiwv — ——| 

-The readings, Cavaignac confessed, were subject to doubt. Indeed, it must be held 
that they are in part incorrect. These lines in the facsimile have been examined by 
Colin Roberts, who assures me that the initial letter in line 13 is surely lambda (not 
alpha), and that the initial letter of line 14 was probably epsilon. I have not myself 
seen the papyrus, but Colin Roberts examined it again in Geneva in 1953 and con- 
firmed the readings which he had made from the published facsimile. We may read, 
therefore, in the text in question either the book-version or the scholiast’s version of 
Thucydides, and our decision must be that the evidence here for establishing a text is 
entirely negative. The possible texts are printed here as alternatives A and B: 


inh 
Al ns mpoaddov, vrapxor | 18 letters 
12 rlov dé &v rH axpo7d | 16 letters 
Alec Ere TOTE apyupiov | 18 letters 
€| meonjpov e€axioxXurt | 18 letters 
| wy tahavtTwy — — ——— | 
B 
Al ns mpoaddov, vrapxor | 18 letters 
12 r[ov de év rh axpo76 | 16 letters 
[ee det wore apyupiov | 18 letters 
é€[ muryjpov E€axioxiré | 18 letters 
[wv Tatavrwv — ———— | 


It would have been easy to exaggerate the importance of a reading in this papyrus, 
as Croiset and Cavaignac were in danger of doing, even if it could have been demon- 
strated that dei wore or é7t ré7e stood in the text. My belief is that both versions have 
a long history, either one of which might have appeared in this chance papyrus. 

The financial history of Athens in the fifth century has been worked over in 
some detail by Wade-Gery, McGregor, and me in the third volume of our Athenian 
Tribute Lists. I do not intend to call to mind now more than the fundamentals. Pri- 
marily it is the evidence of the tribute lists that has put the seal of impossibility on a 
total accumulation of 10,000 talents. We can reckon an annual surplus of about 200 
talents in tribute-income from the allies. In the years from 476 to 449 (just over 25 
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years) this accumulation amounted to about 5000 talents, which is, in fact, the sum 
of which the famed Anonymus Argentinensis speaks as being in the public treasury, 
when Euthydemos was archon in 450/49, collected according to the assessment of 
Aristeides. The true name of the archon in 450/49 was Euthynos, epigraphically 
attested. But Diodoros (XII, 3, 1), and doubtless later copies of the Atthidographers, 
knew him as Euthydemos, and as such he appears in the papyrus.” Some scholars 
have argued that, since a known Euthydemos was archon in 431/0, the citation should 
apply to that year. This would rob the citation of its relevance, for the reference is 
to the beginning of the great public works on the Acropolis, and to the use made by 
Perikles of the money of the Delian League in building them. One must read the text 
of the Anonymus Argentinensis in the light of Demosthenes’s speech against Andro- 
tion, on which it is a commentary. Demosthenes was speaking of the great men of 
earlier days, and his text runs as follows: ™ 


‘The men who built the Propylaia and the Parthenon, and decked our other 
temples with the spoils of Asia, trophies in which we take a natural pride,—you know 
of course from tradition that, after they abandoned the city and shut themselves up 
in Salamis, it was because they had the war-galleys that they won the sea-fight and 
saved the city and all their belongings, and made themselves the authors for the rest 
of the Greeks of many great benefits, of which not even time can ever obliterate the 


99 44 


memory. 


The scholiast felt obliged to comment on this, and to correct an obvious historical 
error. So taking as his cue the words “ they built the Propylaia and the Parthenon ”’ 
he wrote as follows (The Anonymus Argentinensis, before 100 A. p.) : *° 


* The fact that the papyrus and Diodoros both mistakenly have the name as Euthydemos shows 
that they were following the Atthidographic tradition of their day. Gomme’s suggestion that this 
does not inspire confidence in our interpretation of the papyrus is odd (oP. cit., p. 10) ; on the con- 
trary, we know the source for Diodoros, and it is quite normal to discover that the source for the 
papyrus was the same. 

*8 Demosthenes, XXII, 13: of ra mportAaa kai rov mapOevav’ oixoSounjoavres exetvor Kal TAAN? awd 
tov BapBépov iepa Kooprjoavtes, ep’ ols piArotimovpeba mavres cikdtws, late Sijrov TodT’ aKop, OTe THY woAW 
exAurovres Kal KatakAeobevres cis Yadapiva, éx Tod Tpijpers Exew mdvTa pev Td opetep’ adrav Kal thy woAW TH 
vavpaxia vikyoavtes Eowoay, ToAAGY SE Kal peydhuv dyabdv Tois dAdos “EXAnot KatéoTnoav attior, dv odd? 6 
Xpovos THY punpnv apedéobar Svvarac. 

** Translation by J. H. Vince in the Loeb Classical Library. 


sd ["Ore pKodopnaav Ta Ipori’Aat|a Kat Tov TlapQevava* jeer’ é[r]y AT 


[ra pev iepd torepov trav Mndi| Kav jpEavro oixodSo[pe]iv. erat 
[joavro 8é Kal 70 dyadpa, ér’ Bb] Ovdrjno[v] Tlepuxdéous yvoun|v| eo 
[nynoapévov “APnvaious xweiv] ra ev Sypool<w>t dzroKeipeva tédav 
[ra 7a &k Trav Popwv ovvyypéval mevraxioyeAta Kata Thy ’Apiorei ; 


| Sov raéw]). 
The text is given here on the basis of the publication in 4.T.L., IT, p. 61 (D13). Since the 
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~ They began to build their sanctuaries, and they made the statue, thirty-three 
years after the Persian Wars, Perikles having proposed a decree in the archonship of 
Euthydemos that the Athenians use the 5000 talents lying in the public treasury and 
collected from the tribute according to the assessment of Aristeides.” 


Demosthenes had said that the men of Marathon built the Propylaia and the 
Parthenon. This was not true. The honor belonged to the generation of their children, 
to the age of Perikles rather than to the age of Miltiades and Themistokles. The 
proof lay inthe record. It was in 450/49 that Perikles legalized the use of Confederate 
funds for the beautifying of Athens, and the Parthenon and Propylaia as we know 
them were not even commenced till long after the Persian Wars. The interpretation 
of the papyrus does not, I think, depend on our restoration of it, for the essential 
elements are all preserved. Years later—they began to build—in the archonship of 
Futhydemos—Perikles a decree—the talents lying in the public treasury—five thou- 
sand according to the (blank) of Aristeides. 

The Parthenon building accounts begin in 447/6 (J.G., I’, 339); the accounts 
of the Propylaia span the five years from 437/6 to 433/2 (J.G., I’, 363-367) ; the 
statue of Athena Parthenos was dedicated in 438 (Philochoros, Frag. 121 Jacoby). 
The money given to the overseers of these works came largely from the treasury of 
Athena. This is obvious to anyone who will read the epigraphical record. For the 
great buildings the only direct contribution from the hellenotamiai, the treasurers of 
the Delian Confederacy, was the amount of the quota due to Athena each year—a 
matter of six or seven talents. The funds of the Delian League had been incorporated 
into the treasury of Athena earlier than 448/7. The evidence of the papyrus gives 
the precise year of Perikles’s motion as 450/49 and the precise amount as 5000 talents. 
This disposition of the League funds was one of the basic differences between Perikles 
and Thoukydides son of Melesias, which led to the latter’s ostracism in 443 B. c., and 
the use which Perikles is here shown to have made of the money of the League is 
supported to the limit by our literary tradition, including the very full account in 
Plutarch’s Life of Pericles (XII-XIV). 

I must digress for a moment to answer recent criticism of our treatment of this 
papyrus which has come from Silvio Accame “ and from Arnold Gomme.” Accame 
writes as follows about the account given in The Athenian Tribute Lists: 


‘Gli autori pongono inoltre nella prima estate del 449 dopo la pace di Callia un 
decreto di Pericle che autorizzava secondo loro l’impiego di 5.000 tal., raccolti nel 
tesoro degli alleati con pagamenti dei tributi, per le ricostruzioni di Atene, riferito 


argument depends on the preserved portions rather than on the restorations, further comment is at 
present withheld. Some additional observations are given below, on pp. 213-214. 

46 Riv. di Fil., LXXX, 1952, pp. 229-232. 

47 Historia, II, 1953, pp. 10-12, 21. 
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dall’ Anonimo Argentinense, e poggiano questa teoria su nuovi supplementi apportati 
al testo dell’ Anonimo. Ma che tale decreto spetti a dopo la pace di Callia e da escludere 
perché esso per gli autori sarebbe datato dall’arconte del 450-49, mentre la pace di 
Callia cade giusta Diodoro, si € visto, sotto l'arconte Pedieo (449-8) e non puo 


+P 


risalire all’arcontato precedente (450-49) ——-. 


I have two comments to make here: first, we have tried, I think, with good 
conscience to draw our conclusions from the preserved portions of the Anonymus 
Argentinensis and not to base them upon supplements either old or new; and, second, 
I am surprised that Accame thinks the date given by Diodoros for the Peace of 
Kallias a matter of importance.** His dates in the fifth century have very little inde- 
pendent value, are frequently demonstrably wrong, and he has attached dates to 
events—as Arnold Gomme once remarked—“ on so childish a principle and applied 
even this principle so carelessly, that he is more of a hindrance to truth than a help.” * 

Accame then presents his own interpretation of the Anonymus Argentinensis. 
He allows the commentator to give the precise date for the beginning of construction 
on the public buildings, and then—I am now quoting Accame—‘ seguendo il suo filo 
cronologico, puo darsi che egli abbia richiamato le deliberazioni di Pericle sotto l’ar- 
conte Euthydemos (431-0) quasi per indicare il termine di quelle construzioni.”’ 

This is hard to follow. The deliberations of Perikles in 431/0 had nothing to do 
with the end of construction, and, anyway, there were at that time no 5000 talents in 
the treasury of the hellenotamiai. The amount on the Acropolis was 6000 talents 
(almost), and, if one wants to reduce this to 5000 talents by setting aside 1000 as 
the “ untouchable reserve,” one still has the problem of explaining how Aristeides can 
have been responsible for collecting the money of Athena and of the Other Gods, 
which was a large proportion even of these 5000 talents. Accame does not face this 
problem, and, in fact, has no explanation. Instead, he wishes to leave the Anonymus 
Argentinensis out of his calculations altogether. I shall quote from him only a little 
further: “ A me preme l’aver messo in risalto che fino a quando non interverranno 
altre scoperte, l’Anonimo Argentinense, frammentario com’é, non puo fornire alcuna 
base sicura allo studio della finanza ateniese nel V secolo, e conviene per ora prescindere 
da esso.”’ 

Yet we cannot simply think this text away. Even its fragmentary lines are very 
real. One thinks of Hamlet’s dissatisfaction with life: in more telling words he ex- 


* See A.T.L., III, p. 169 with note 39: also p. 178 with note 63 
of the date 449/8 for the Peace of Kallias seems to de 
he believes that this date comes from a chronolo 
other dates in Diodoros, such a thesis remains to 

*° Commentary on Thucydides, I, Ds 


and p. 299. Accame’s acceptance 
pend on Beloch, Gr. Gesch., IL, 22, peelewit 
gical source which gives it greater validity than 
be demonstrated. 
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pressed much the same wishful sentiment that he might also hold aloof from too 
present reality: 

O that this too too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw and resolve itself into a dew. 


We ought not to wish this, even of the Anonymus Argentinensis, which was written, 
presumably, earlier than a. p. 100, and which seems to be derived from an Atthis that 
knew and used Athenian decrees, or some collection of Athenian decrees, as a source. 
The collection of Krateros comes to mind, while the name of the archon as Euthydemos 
shows that the later tradition of the Atthidographers, and not the decree itself (which 
must have had Euthynos), was the immediate source. 

Gomme’s treatment of the papyrus is no less unsatisfactory than that of 
Accame. He doubts not only the restorations which have been proposed in The 
Athenian Tribute Lists but also the authority of it as a commentary on Demosthenes 
(op. cit., p.21). Yet he accepts the conclusions of A.T.L., III to the extent of positing 
that Perikles authorized in 450/49 the use of the reserve fund of 5000 talents which 
had been accumulated down to that time from the surplus of the tribute that was 
collected according to the assessment of Aristeides (of. cit., p. 12). On the other hand, 
he does not accept this interpretation either, for it finds no place in his report on the 
state of the Athenian treasury between 454/3 and 432/1 (p. 20). We are left with a 
sort of argumentative morass,’ not made any the less treacherous by other suggestions 
which Gomme has put forward for restoring the text of the papyrus—suggestions in 
which he himself says that he has little confidence. 

His lack of confidence is supremely justified. It is a very grave objection to the 
whole concept which Gomme advances for these proposed lines (op. cit., p. 11) that 
they would have nothing to do with the beginning of work on the Parthenon and 
Propylaia, which is the theme that the commentary sets out to discuss. The text 
which he proposes gives commentary which allegedly states that on motion of Perikles 
in 431 /0 not to use the money in the public treasury the Athenians voted to move the 
5000 talents collected according to the assessment of Aristeides to the Acropolis. This 
argues that when Perikles proposed one resolution (not to use the money in the 
treasury) the Athenians voted to do something different (to place the 5000 talents of 
tribute money on the Acropolis). Nor is it reasonable to attribute to Perikles in 431/0 
a motion which had already been taken care of by Kallias in 434/3 (D2, lines 12-17, 
as published in 4.7.L., II, p. 47). A further absurdity is the assumption that 5000 


5° Gomme’s last sentence on p. 15 (of. cit.) has it that the Anonymus Argentinensis says only 
(if we accept the A.T.L. restoration) that the 5000 tal. from the tribute was to be used for the 
building, not that this was the total of all reserves in 450. His first sentence on p. 16 (op. cit.) 
says that at the time of the Samian War all the League’s reserve was already with Athena. It is the 
second position which he maintains later; perhaps we may take it as a sufficient refutation of the 
view in his own preceding sentence. 
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talents, collected according to the assessment of Aristeides, were taken up to the 
Acropolis in 431/0. Gomme thinks that the Greek he has restored does not mean this, 
but how can | peraxopil |ew eis rv 7Ohw be read in any other way? It is Gomme’s idea 
that the reference may pass as touching on the 5000 talents that were available in 
431/0 (II, 24, 1) after the iron reserve had been established, but he concedes “ It 
would not be a very accurate reference; nor very relevant to the text of Demosthenes ; 
but we do not know how far we can rely on this small fragment, and it is not more 
irrelevant than the information about triremes below.” 

The relevance of the triremes is a matter of opinion, to which I shall return later. 
The relevance of Gomme’s text to the building of the Parthenon and Propylaia is nil. 
Nor can the 5000 talents left on the Acropolis in 431/0 after the establishment of the 
iron reserve be defined as money collected according to the assessment of Aristeides. 
They include all the coined money of Athena, as well as a sum belonging to the Other 
Gods well in excess of 750 talents, and with none of this can Aristeides have had any 
connection whatsoever. 


When we bear in mind, as Gomme asks us to do, that what we have in the papyrus 
is only the epitome of a commentary, we do not have to doubt its adequacy so far as it 
goes; nor do we have to believe that the epitomator failed to give us the essential facts 
of his original.” As I said above, with reference to Accame, the skeleton of the story 
is in the preserved part of the papyrus and may be read fairly well with no restoration 
by anybody. 

Gomme says that he does not believe in the second lemma given in the text as 
published in 4.7.L., I, p. 572 (T9): [ére tpunpers eda Ex lew eis THV wOAW. In this he 
may be right,—as to wording, that is. There can be no doubt, I think, that it is, in fact, 
a new lemma. Not only does the sequel (er’ €xetvo ywwo — —-——) carry on, in asyndeton, 
like the opening clause of a new comment,”* but there is no way in which the triremes 
can be related to the beginning of the Parthenon, and no way in which per’ éxetvo ywo 
——-—-—can itself be the lemma. The triremes are mentioned in the text of Demosthenes 
on which this passage is a commentary. Because the Athenians had them they 
returned safely to their home after the flight to Salamis. They “ saved the city and all 
their belongings.” I owe to Wade-Gery the suggestion that the lemma may have 
read [67u edvvavto katedO |etv eis THY THAW. The reason for the return was of course 
the possession of the triremes, and commentary about ships was eminently in order. 
But this means a second lemma, and I can see nothing but confusion in Gomme’s argu- 
ment that there was none. ; 


** Suggestions about the pedigree of the Anonymus Argentinensis are given on p. 213, above. 


°* Cf. the commencement of the preceding comment about the Parthenon and Propylaia with 
the words per’ ér7. 
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IV 


The text of the Anonymus Argentinensis is not only intelligible in itself, and con- 
sistent with what we know of Periklean policy and of revenue from the tribute lists, 
but it helps, with its 5000 talents, to make intelligible those references in Isokrates 


and Diodoros which assert that Perikles placed 8000 talents on the Acropolis. The 
texts are as follows: °° 


“ He carried up onto the Acropolis 8000 talents besides the sacred moneys ” 
(Isokrates, VIII, 126). 

“ The Athenians, holding to their leadership by sea, transferred to Athens the 
moneys collected in common at Delos, about 8000 talents, and handed them over to 
Perikles to protect ” (Diodoros, XII, 38, 2). 


These two statements have the same historical basis. That in Isokrates, in my 
opinion, is literally and factually correct. We have from the Anonymus Argentinensts 
the evidence that Perikles turned over to the treasurers of Athena on the Acropolis 
in 450/49 a total in profane money of 5000 talents. During the time of his leadership 
the decrees of Kallias of 434 B. c. prove that additional sums amounting to 3000 had 
been voted, taken up to the Acropolis, and given to Athena. The text in question from 
the decrees of Kallias reads as follows: * 


( Resolved ) 

“To pay back to the Gods the moneys owed, since the 3000 talents which had 
been voted, in our own coinage, have been taken up onto the Acropolis for Athena. 
And to make repayment out of the moneys which have been voted for repayment to 
the Gods, namely, what is now in the chest of the hellenotamiai and the other assets 
which belong to their account, including the proceeds of the dekate when it is farmed 
outa. 


There was, of course, sacred money per se on the Acropolis, but Isokrates was 
quite correct in naming 8000 talents in addition to it. The component parts were 5000 


58 Tsokrates, VIII, 126: eis 8& ryv dxporodw avqveyxev Oxtaxioxiiia TdAavTa Xwpis TOV tepdv. 
Diodoros, XII, 38, 2: ’AOnvaior ris Kata Oddarray jyepovias dvrexopevor TA ev ArjAw Kowh ovvnypéeva 
, / \ > , th >? \ "AG. 4 \ ‘8 Dr - TL rN A 
Xpnpara, TéAdavra cxedov 6xraKicxidia, peTnveyKay cis Tas “AOnvas Kat mapeduxay Pudarrew Iepixrcé. 
bt 7 _G., 17.91, lines 2-7: 
KaAXias cize* aodévat Tots Bevis 
[r]a xpépara a dpeAdpeva, ereadé re “APevaias Ta Tproxidua TAhavT 
@ > s > / I ‘\ > / / } 8 A > § 
[a] dvevéveyxrat és wohw, Na epoepioTo, vopiopatos HNenedard. amoo. 
5 [8] dvar 8& dad rév xpepdrov, & és drddoatv eotw Tois Geois epoediop. 
[é]va, rd re mapa Tois éAAevoTapias dvTa viv Kat TaAXAa & éott TovTOV 
[76] v xpepdrov, Kal Ta ex Tés Sexdres éreday rpaber. 
The text is also given in A.T.L., II, p. 46 (D1). 
55 See A.T.L., III, pp. 326-328. 
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and 3000. Isokrates also has the figure 10,000 which is already implicit in the quota- 
tion just cited from him: 8000 talents besides the sacred moneys. There can be no 
quarrel with this, nor indeed with his more precise over-all estimate in another 


oration: °° 


“Finally Perikles, being a good leader of the people and an excellent orator, 
adorned the city with shrines and dedications and all other embellishments so that 
even now visitors to her believe her worthy of ruling not only the Hellenes but the 
rest of mankind as well, and in addition to this he brought up onto the Acropolis no 
less than 10,000 talents.”’ 


To round out the evidence of Isokrates, there is one other reference, less explicit 
in its pertinence, which names the 10,000 talents : ** 


“How could we with our present helplessness win (an Empire) which with 
10,000 talents we could not preserve?” 


Gomme (Historia, II, 1953, p. 12) says that “there is an undoubted incon- 
sistency (which need neither surprise nor trouble us) between Isokrates’ words in 
viii 126 and in xv 234 (Perikles dvjveyxev eis THY axporohw 8,000 tal. in the one 
passage, 10,000 in the other).” There is no inconsistency: Gomme merely has not 
told the whole story. The 8000 talents plus the sacred money are the equivalent of the 
10,000 as a total sum. Gomme misleads the reader also when he says (tbid.) that 
“ both Diodoros, xii 38.2, and Isokrates, viii 126, have 8000 tal. as the sum which the 
Athenians transferred from Delos to Athens and ‘ entrusted to Perikles’.” This is 
not true. Isokrates nowhere has any reference to a transfer of money from Delos. 
The matter is of some importance, for Isokrates is a reliable source and Diodoros, as 
will appear, is not. In any event, the evidence which they give for the financial history 
of Athens must be presented with care and precision. 

When we turn to the account of the 8000 talents in Diodoros, XII, 38, 2, we 
must recognize first of all that he is quoting Ephoros. He depends on Ephoros gener- 
ally for the fifth and early fourth centuries, but we are doubly sure here, because he 
states explicitly that his account of the beginnings of the Peloponnesian War depends 
in fact on Ephoros.”* We therefore speak of this quotation from Diodoros as what 
Ephoros said. Here we see the thin entering wedge of falsehood,—and of careless 


56 e = 7 \ % ral a \ >| > > ‘ « 
Isokrates, XV, 234: 70 8€ reAevTaiov TlepixA7s Kal Sypaywyds dv ayabds Kat pyTwp apiotos odtws 
EKOTPNTE THV TOAW Kal TOLS iepois Kal Tois GvaOyuact Kal Tots GAAOLs Gracw war’ Ert Kal voV TOUS eloadikvoupevous 
> > , ‘ , ” 2e/ * ae ste > \ eS » Py 
cis avTyy vopi€ew py povov apxew a&iav evar tov “EAAnvev GAG Kal Tov dAAwv draytov, Kal mpOs TOUTOLS Eis THY 
> / > > > 
axporoAw ovk éAdtTw pupiwv Tardvtwv aviveyKer. 
57 7 58 \ , / ? > , a 
Isokrates, VIII, 69: jv yap pera prpiov radrdvtwv ody olol 7° Fuev SiadvrAdEat, wos av TavTnv eK THS 
, 5 a 
mapovans amopias Krncacbat Suvnbeiper ; 
58 x C ~ . a 
Cf. A.T.L., III (1950), p. 122 note 12. Gomme agrees with us here, as against Jacoby ; cf. 
Astoria, 11, 1953, p. 13 note 1. 
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writing. The 8000 talents are there, but Ephoros has them all collected on Delos and 
transferred in a lump sum to Athens. Since the transfer of the treasury from Delos to 
Athens took place in 454 B. c., this careless writing on the part of Ephoros leaves him 
with nothing to say about the 3000 talents that were brought up to the Acropolis to 
Athena over a period of time preceding 434 B. c., and it dates back to 454 a sum total 
—a maximum single balance, that is—as coming from Delos greater by almost 4000 
talents than did in fact exist on Delos at that time. 

The testimony of Isokrates agrees with the papyrus and with the inscriptions. 
That he knew how to deal with figures of finance and public expenditure is shown by 
the use elsewhere in his speeches of information from the documents of Athens: he 
knew the cost of the Samian War of 441/39, of Poteidaia, and of the subjugation of 
Melos.” We do not know how much of Athena’s own reserve Isokrates thought that 
Perikles put onto the Acropolis, but it has been reckoned that her balance in 449 was 
about 750 talents, and that her income from 449 to 431 was about 900 talents.° Add 
these figures to the 750 odd talents which we know—epigraphically—to have been 
collected on the Acropolis in 434/3 for the Other Gods, and all these sacred moneys, 
which Isokrates excluded from his 8000 talents, are the reasonable complement which 
makes up his inclusive figure of “ not less than 10,000 talents.”’ This was the achieve- 
ment of Perikles, but there is no suggestion in Isokrates that the money all came from 
Delos, or that it was all on the Acropolis at any one time. It was left to Ephoros to 
make these egregious blunders. 


Vv 


Whether Isokrates influenced Ephoros, or Ephoros Isokrates (which I doubt), is 
a question that has been much discussed. I too have taken some part in the debate. 
But it seems to me that here the priority makes very little difference. Ephoros and 
Isokrates both had the same historical background. The decrees were there on the 
Acropolis for both to see. The facts must have been common knowledge. The dif- 
ference between them is that Isokrates reported correctly, Ephoros did not; that 
Isokrates understood, that Ephoros did not. This becomes abundantly clear in that 
passage from Ephoros in which he names the 10,000 talents: * 


eV ud thand 113; 

Sod LLL os; 

61 4.7.L., III, p. 343 with note 90. 

62 Diodoros, XII, 40 1-2: wept 8& rod rod€pov reppovticpévws amodroywodpevos eEnpiOuncato pev TO 
TARO0s Tov cvppdxov TH wdAE Kal THY UEpoxNY THS VaVvTLKTS Suvdpews, mpds dé rovTors TO TAROs TOY pera- 
Kekopicpévor éx Artdov xpnpdtov eis Tas “AOnvas, & ovveBawev ex Tdv Popwv Tats moAEot Kowh ovvnpoicba* 
xowov 8 dvtwv tév pupiov Taddvtov amavijAwTo Tpds THY KaTacKevyy TOV TpoTVAaiov kal tHv ILotidaias 
modopkiav TeTpakicxiia Taddayta* Kal Kal’ exacTov éviavtov ék Tod Popov Tav ovppdxwv avepepero TddavTa. 


/ ees 
TETPAKOOLA ECNKOVTA. 
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“ Having made a careful survey about the war, he recounted the vast number 
of allies for the city and the superiority of her naval power, and in addition to this 
the abundance of the moneys transferred from Delos to Athens, which had come to 
be collected in common for the cities from their tributes. From the 10,000 talents 
which were common property there had been spent for the building of the Propylaia 
and for the siege of Poteidaia 4000 talents. And every year from the tribute of the 
allies there were being brought up 460 talents.” 


Some of this, and much of what follows, is a paraphrase of Thucydides. Since 
the book-texts of Thucydides have the flat statement that there had once been 10,000 
talents (less 300 to be sure, but this is of small moment), it has been thought that 
Ephoros learned his 10,000 talents from Thucydides, whom he obviously used, and 
this being so it has been held as axiomatic that the figure 10,000 must have been in the 
text of Thucydides at the time when Ephoros wrote. 

This argument seems very persuasive, but there is in reality nothing but its 
speciousness in its favor. And there is a better solution. 

It was suggested in The Athenian Tribute Lists * that Ephoros somehow derived 
his figure of 10,000 from the other figures in Thucydides; that perhaps he knew the 
cost of the Propylaia as 2000 talents from the same source that Heliodoros used in 
the second century B. c. for his description of the Acropolis “ and the cost of Poteidaia 
as 2000 talents from a later passage in Thucydides (II, 70, 2); that he added these 
expenses together with the 6000 of Thucydides and so obtained a total of 10,000 
talents. I believe that this interpretation is improbable, partly because it is complex, 
and partly because I doubt the capacity of Ephoros to do the necessary research to 
find (and understand) the elements of his equation that 2000 plus 2000 plus 6000 
equals 10,000. We earlier suggested that pvpca was a marginal gloss, perhaps, in the 
text of Thucydides—taken from Ephoros—and that it got into the text as a correction 
to mepreyévero. Thus mepreyévero became in the book-texts as we know them pvpua 
éyévero. After this the change from ate wore to €tu tore was deliberate and conse- 
quential. I feel happier about the text when we dispense with this twilight zone of 
marginal glosses, as I now propose to do, and posit that the change from epteyévero 
to pupia éyévero was also deliberate. I believe that the change was made by some 
scholar, perhaps between 200 B.c. and A.p. 100, who knew Greek history from 
Ephoros rather than from Thucydides. If trained in rhetoric he may also have known 
of the 10,000 talents of Isokrates and his followers, which he also failed to understand. 


°8 4.T.L., III, p. 125, especially note 18. It is there claimed that “‘ The 10,000 must originate 
one way or other, with Thucydides, II, 13, 3 and therefore is not a rhetorical rounding-out “of the 
8000.”" Still holding that the 10,000 is not a mere rhetorical rounding-out of the 8000, I claim 
that it is derived (as appears more clearly in Isokrates) by including the sacred moneys with the 
profane. Hence it does not originate, in any way, with Thucydides. 

** See F. Jacoby, Frag. Gr. Hist., 373 F 1 (from Harpokration) : réAavra 8 dv ddOn dioyxiAva iB. 
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His erudition led to the “correction ”’ which came down into the archetype of our 
extant manuscripts. A change of this kind is hard to detect, and without the evidence 
of the papyri and the inscriptions, which has come to our help principally during the 
last fifty years, it would be very hard to correct. When the scholiast on the Plutus 
writes 7a instead of tpraxociwy, he shows that he has been copying, conscientiously, 
something which he did not understand. But such a case is covered by the normal 
rules of palaeography, and the correction is easy. There are no rules that cover the 
mind of a scholar, certainly not of one who may have chosen to correct a text of 
Thucydides by what he found in Ephoros and the Orators. Clearly Thucydides did 
not write both versions of our text. I suggest that there is a logical way of ex- 
plaining how the scholiast’s text (the original) may have been changed into the book- 
text—a change induced by the Ephorean version. It would be very difficult to advance 
a logical reason for the change from an original book-text to the scholiast’s version. 
Advocates of the book-text indeed have no explanation,—only corruption. Corrup- 
tion in texts may take many forms, but corruption does not produce the accuracy of 
historical record and the almost arcane perfection of Thucydidean style that one finds 
in the scholion on the Plutus. Deterioration in musical composition does not produce 
a symphony. 

If Ephoros had before him the scholiast’s text of Thucydides, as I believe he 
had, he could have written the same nonsense that he is supposed to have derived from 
the book-texts. Indeed the only thing that Ephoros could have taken from the one 
which he cannot have got straight from the other is the figure 10,000. He has no real 
conception of the facts, which Thucydides has set forth. The 6000 talents on the 
Acropolis included all the minted money that Athens possessed, sacred and profane. 
Probably little more than half of it came from the allies. Yet Ephoros says that the 
whole original 10,000 had been the common property of the treasury of the Delian 
League. If we are to believe Ephoros in his description of the funds with which 
Athens entered the war, Athens had no money of her own and no sacred treasure. 
This can be proved false, though proof is hardly necessary. What, for example, about 
the money of the Other Gods? Shall we accept the figure 10,000 which even champions 
of the traditional text have to explain away, when we know that all that Ephoros said 
about it is wrong? 

The rest of the literary tradition which naines the 10,000 talents—represented 
by Demosthenes, Timaios, and others—depends on Isokrates (misunderstood) or on 
Ephoros, and does not, I think, concern the present argument. . 

My objections to the book-text of Thucydides, therefore, are two: it makes his- 


65 The 10,000 talents which Ephoros has added to his paraphrase of Thucydides are sympto- 
matic, rather, of a tendency on which Busolt has already commented, as follows (GreGesch tiv: 
pp. 20-21): Fur diesen Geschichtsschreiber ist ferner die Vorliebe fur bestimmte Zahlenangaben 
charakteristisch, mit denen der aus Thukydides entlehnte Stoff vielfach bereichert ist. 
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torical nonsense, and it violates his style. It is, so to speak, both physically and 
spiritually unacceptable. We do not have to emend this text. We have at our disposal 
an indirect tradition, of equal antiquity with our book-texts, a direct quotation by an 
ancient scholar from Thucydides which agrees with the known historical facts and 
is itself in conformity with his style. By these two powerful criteria it has the better 


claim to his authorship. 
VI 


Something must be said about Gomme’s attempt to show that there may at some 
one time have been 9,700 talents collected on the Acropolis. He suggests that the date 
for this maximum was ca. 446 B. c. (op. cit., p. 15) and so shows the amount in his 
synoptic table of Athenian resources (of. cit., p. 20). He arrives at this high figure 
with the assumption that Athens had in her public treasury (the dnudovov as distinct 
from the sacred treasury or the treasury of the hellenotamiai) a balance of 3000 
talents or more from at least as early as 454/3 down to 434/3, when the 3000 talents 
of the Kallias decree (D1) were taken up to the Acropolis. He believes that these 
3000 talents came not from the hellenotamiai, but from the reserves in the dnpdoror. 
The dynpdcror itself, in his opinion, was built up from the collection of the direct tax 
(or etodopa), from the surplus revenue from Laureion, from war booty, from certain 
other taxes, and possibly even from contributions (yearly, or in peaceful years) from 
the surplus of the tribute. Certainly, says Gomme, there may have been a sum of over 
3000 talents in 434, from which 3000 was transferred to Athena, and the rest used to 
repay loans from the Other Gods (op. cit., pp. 17-18). His suggestion is that the 
eiodopa was collected for seven years—from 454/3 to 447/6—, then perhaps sus- 
pended from 445 to 428, to be reimposed again in 428 (op. cit., pp. 17, 20). 

All this may look specious enough, but by and large the whole financial picture 
thus conjured up is without foundation in the ancient evidence, and where there is 
ancient evidence it is sometimes ignored, and frequently misconstrued. 

I begin by calling to mind the text of D1, which has been cited above to show 
how Isokrates arrived at his figure of 8000 talents, combining the 5000 of the Anony- 
mus Argentinensis with the 3000 of the Kallias decrees, to give credit to Perikles for 
the profane money he brought up to the Acropolis. The implications of these decrees 
(D1 and D2) are that these 3000 talents had come from the funds of the hellenotamiai, 
at the rate of 200 talents a year (their normal surplus) from 448 to 434 8.c. The 
purpose of the Kallias decree known as D1 was to pay back moneys owed to the Other 
Gods. It starts with the injunction, daodévar rots Oeots [t]a xpéuara ra odehoueva, 
erede Ter APevaiar Ta Tpioxidta TahavT|a| avevéveyxrar és OAL, ha epoédioro, vopio- 
paros hewedamd. The fact that the grand obligation to Athena was now satisfied left no 
obstacle in the way of paying back the Other Gods. The language of Athenian fifth- 
century decrees is dry, precise, and to the point. It does not indulge in fine phrases that 
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have no relevance to the business in hand. If the settlement of Athena’s obligation 
cleared the way for a repayment to the Other Gods, then the source that had been 
preoccupied earlier in Athena’s favor was now released and available for the Other 
Gods. Since the text states explicitly that the source used for the repayment to the 
Other Gods was the money that belonged to the hellenotamiai, it follows that Athena 
too had received her 3000 talents from the funds of the hellenotamiai and not, as 
Gomme would have us believe, from a separate Syudovov. I know that Gomme has 
claimed that the simplest and most natural explanation of the above sentence in the 
Kallias decree is to suppose that a fund hitherto év 76 Syuoot@ had been transferred 
to Athena’s treasury. I disagree with him, and claim that this is not at all simple 
and direct. The simple interpretation of this sentence is that Athena had been paid 
by the hellenotamiai and that the way was now clear for the Other Gods. It is otiose, 
wordy, and irrelevant to assume that repayment to the Other Gods was conditioned 
on a transaction that involved a different source of supply and different paymasters. 

Gomme evades this issue by claiming that the hellenotamiai were not the source 
of the money that repayed the Other Gods, and that most of the money to be used 
in the repayment did not belong to them. They acted, says Gomme, only as transfer 
agents for it. Both these theses depend on mistranslation of the Greek text of the 
Kallias decrees: 


(a) The repayment in D1 is authorized in these words (lines 4-7) : ao6u[ 8] dvac 
d€ amd TOV xpendtwv, a és amddocw eat Tots Deots eboediop|é|va, Ta TE Tapa Tots 
é\NEvotapiats ovTa viv Kal Tada a eoTL TOvTOY [Td|Vv xXpEuaror, Kal TA ex Tes SeKaTEs 
éxevoav mpaler. Gomme does not believe that the money from the dexary was within 
the control of the hellenotamiai,® nor even that the second item belonged to them, and 
he makes the extraordinary claim that rovrov tov xpeuarov refers back to 76v ypewarov 
a és amrddo0cL, K.T.X. 

The Greek text cannot be construed in this way. To achieve Gomme’s meaning, 
one needs something like 7a te GAXa Kal Ta Tapa Tots EAAnVvoTapiots. In the text as cut 
on the stone the contrast is between what the hellenotamiai have on hand now and 
what else there is that belongs to them. With a ré-xai doublet of connectives these 
two categories of the funds of the hellenotamiai are closely linked together. One has 
the same kind of close contrast between what is now on hand and what is not in two 
other passages of these very texts: 


(1) D1 (lines 25-26) : kai Méyor bi8dvt0v Tov TE SvTov Xpeparov Kat TOV mpooLoVTOY 
tots Oeots A; 

(2) D2 (lines 12-13): [rots d]é ahdAous xpépalow rot|s tés “Afevaias tolts re 
vov dow én rode KJ ar hdr’ av 7[d] dolumdv av ]ad€eperar pwé xpeo[O] alc]. 


66 Historia, II, 1953, p. 18 note 1. 
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In D1, line 6, the hellenotamiai are represented as having some funds on hand. 
They have other funds that are not on hand. These can, in part, be identified as the 
moneys given to generals in the field from which some unexpended balance may be 
expected.” This explains why ré\\a & €oze rovrov [76 |v xpenarov is in the indicative, 
rather than the subjunctive, mood. The “ other moneys which belong to their fund ”’ 
are not future income (or at least not exclusively so), but income already realized 
which will after a time become again available, given back by the generals to the 
hellenotamiai and by the hellenotamiai to be put at the disposal of the Other Gods. 

This leaves the Sexdrn. I have translated the phrase kal ra éx rés Sexdres ewedav 
mpabés (above, p. 215) “ including the proceeds of the dekate when it is farmed out.” " 
This is entirely legitimate, and it is hard to see why Gomme “ cannot agree Prt 
more so, since in fact the payments made for the benefit of the Other Gods were all, 
without exception, to come from the hellenotamiai. If the proceeds of the dexarn were 
stewarded by a different body, there is no indication of it in the decrees of Kallias. 
The charge upon the hellenotamiai to provide the moneys for the Other Gods is in 
D2, lines 19-21: [Oeots 8€ rac ]w xararbévar xl ara 7o|v ervavtdv Ta hexa|orou opedo- 
peva Tapa Tlots Tapiacr Tov [rés “AO levaias ros EAdevo[Tapias|: “ The hellenotamiai 
shall deposit for all the gods during the course of the year the amounts owed to each 
one with the treasurers of the moneys of Athena.” This stop-gap provision was 
necessary because the first board of treasurers of the Other Gods would not be elected 
until spring of 433. The treasurers of Athena were to hold the moneys repaid safe 
in their side of the Opisthodomos until deposits could be turned over to the treasurers 
of the Other Gods who would eventually move into the other side of the Opisthodomos. 
The actual handing over of the money was finally the duty of the prytaneis and the 
Council (D1, lines 9-10). 

(b) Gomme has misread the text of D2 when he says that in it (line 21) the 
hellenotamiai are to be the officers who will deposit the money with each of the Other 
Gods. The hellenotamiai are to deposit the money rather with the treasurers of 
Athena, and it would begin to look like the childhood game of “‘ Thimble, thimble, who 
has the thimble?” if we are to assume that the hellenotamiai in turn acted only as 
receiving agents and themselves had the money given to them by some other board— 
unspecified, and for which there is no evidence. 


Nor has there ever been any evidence for a large accumulation of treasure in 

/ , c +4 
the dnudovov. The dyudcv0v was supported, of course, from confiscations, taxes, and 
miscellaneous revenues: it was stewarded by the kolakretai. We know that the 


87 See A.T.L., III, pp. 331-332. See also below, p. 227. 
** This meaning of kai is well known, and was adopted in A4.T.L., III, p. 326. See also the 
phrase oi rAcioro aitév Kat "Emrdéas 6 dpxwv in the quotation (No. 73) from Thuc. IV, 31, 2, on p 


203 above, and the phrase of wAcioroi re attév dméBavov Kat Aukdd 6 is i i 
pov 0 otparnyos in the quotatio 
(No. 80) from Thuc. IV, 44, 2, on p. 203 above. i : 
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Athena Promachos was built with its resources. But by and large the spoils of war 
and the Persian booty went into dedications and non-monetary objects of intrinsic 
value. Thucydides (II, 13, 4) lists these assets of unminted gold and silver all to- 
gether with the words xapis 8é ypvotov dorpov Kal apyuptov év te avabywacu idtous Kat 
dymoc ious Kal boa tepa oKEvn TeEpl TE TAs TopTas Kat TODS ayOvas Kal oKOAA MydiKa Kat et 
Tt TOLovTOTpoTIOV, OvK Ehdccovos [HY] 7} wevTaKoTlwy TaddvTwv. They did not figure in 
the totals of coined silver and they are not part of any negotiable chest of treasure, 
either of Athena or the Other Gods, or of the 8yudovov, or of the hellenotamiai. 
Gomme’s idea that surplus from the tribute was added, “ yearly, or in peaceful years,” 
to the dnudovov is outright fiction. It caused trouble enough when the league funds 
were given to Athena—and for this there is evidence. 

There remains the eiodopd. I find it incredible that the Athenians should be 
assumed to endure this direct tax (as Gomme posits) when they had already a surplus 
in the public treasury of 3000 talents (op. cit., p. 20). The eiodopd was a resort for 
times of direst need. The Athenians in 428/7 imposed the eiodopd for the first time 
during the Archidamian War because they were faced with the siege of Lesbos and 
because they needed extra money. What they had available in the sacred treasury, in 
the annual revenue from the allies, or wherever, was not enough—or at least the 
Athenians in 428 B. c. thought it was not enough—to meet the new crisis. Thucydides 
says (III, 19, 1): mpoodedpevor S€ of “APnvator ypnydrov és THY TodLopKiay, Kal avroi 
ETEVEYKOVTES TOTE TPATOV Exdhopay Siakdao.a TadavTa, e€émewpav Kal emt Tos Evppaxous 
apyupoddoyous vats dadexa Kal Avotkhéa méumtov avtov otpatnyov. They could either 
tax themselves or they could get the money from their allies. In 428 B. c. they did both. 
In 425 B.c. there was a drastic revision of the whole assessment of tribute on the 
Empire, amounting to a total of more than 1460 talents. Wade-Gery, McGregor, 
and I have suggested that the high figure of this assessment was planned (in part) 
so as to avoid the necessity of further etofopa. Gomme says that we do this without 
evidence; ® he is equally without evidence that etopopa continued to be imposed after 
425/4. We need not here concern ourselves with what Athens did near the end of 
the century, when Euboia had revolted and when disaster was finally only a matter 
of time. Doubtless there were other eiofopai, but it is equally certain that when 
there were then the money in the public treasury had been exhausted. Before the final 
collapse, the dole at Athens was being paid in measures of grain and not in cash. The 
levying of the etodopd meant that at the time of its levy the Athenians had need of 
more money than their resources could afford. It is our judgment, as against Gomme, 
that the high assessment of 425 B. c. removed the need of etodopa, and it seems not 
unreasonable to suppose that those who made the high assessment knew that this 
would be true and approved. Gomme finds it hard to believe that the Athenians would 


69 Historia, II, 1953, p. 17. 
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thus wish to put an undue share of the burden of carrying on the war upon the allies. 
“As though Kleon,” he writes, “ who is given the main responsibility for the tribute 
increase, was especially anxious to spare the well-to-do of Athens from whose pockets 
the eicdopa chiefly came.” * Kleon, no doubt, had no special anxiety for the rich, 
but he was enough of a demagogue to know that the direct tax was unpopular, no 
matter whom it touched. It could be voted only with special consent even to the making 
of the motion—a provision which proves that the demos as a whole, whose favor Kleon 
curried, was opposed to it. On the other hand, Kleon had no soft feelings about 
dealing with the allies. In haranguing the Athenian assembly on the fate of the 
Mytilenaeans he made, in the course of his oration (according to Thucydides), this 
remark (III, 39, 8: Crawley’s translation) to show what the results of too lenient 
dealing would be in their control of other revolts: “‘ We meanwhile shall have to 
risk our money and our lives against one state after another; and if successful, shall 
receive a ruined town from which we can no longer draw the revenue upon which our 
strength depends.” Even Kleon disliked the prospect of Athens risking her own 
money in running the Empire, and he knew that her strength lay in the money she 
received from the tribute. This reliance on the allies was well known throughout 
Greece, and Archidamos, at Sparta, warned the Lacedaemonians that they had no 
chance of a victory over the Athenians unless they could deprive Athens of the revenue 
that maintained her fleet (Thuc. I, 81, 4): ris otv €orar judy 6 wodEpos; & pH yap 7 
vavot KpaTHoope 7 Tas Tpooddous adaipnoopnev ad av TO vavTiKoV Tpédhovor, Brabopeba 
7a wheiw. The Corinthians, at Sparta later, came back to the strategy of waging war 
against the Athenians, and high in priority was their recommendation to bring the 
allies to revolt, the best way of depriving the Athenians of their revenues, in which 
their strength lay (Thuc. I, 122, 1): Evpydywv te aadoracis, wadiora Tapatpects 
ovoa TOV TpOTddMV ats ioxVovar. 


*° Historia, 11, 1953, p. 17. Gomme says that the authors of A.T.L., III, “ deny that any of the 
‘other revenue’ mentioned in Thuc. ii 13.3 can have been used for the war.” He has interpreted 
us perhaps too literally (cf. A.7.L., II, p. 333 and Historia, I, 1953, pp. 4, 17). When pressed to 
desperation, Athens of course used every resource she possessed, public and private, but it is our 
belief that in 431 B.c. in spite of an impending war the normal life of the city (financed from the 
Ay mpdcodos) was expected to go on. This is indicated clearly in the Funeral Oration (esp. Thue. 
II, 38). At the commencement of the war Athens planned (and hoped) to have funds to carry it 
on from her reserves and from her annual income from the allies. Gomme’s suggestion (op. cit. 
p. 3) that there may have been an assessment in 432 that raised the total annual tribute from its 
figure of approximately 390 talents in 433/2 closer to the 600 talents named by Thucydides in 
432/1 is unnecessary and without evidence. The quota-list of 432/1 proves that no new assessment 
governed the collection of tribute at the Dionysia of 431. Gomme is aware of this; so he makes 
the presumed assessment of 432 effective only in 430 (without explaining the delay) and attributes 
to Perikles in 431 a figure for the annual income which, by the premises of his hypothesis, is in fact 
false. This is too muddled to be credible, and unless some good argument can be put forward the 
idea of an assessment in 432 had best be abandoned. 
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The direct tax, or eiofopa, was not unknown in Athens even before the Archi- 
damian War, and before what Thucydides has described as the initial imposition of 
it then in 428 B.c. In 434 B.c. the Athenians laid severe restrictions on the ex- 
penditure of funds from Athena’s treasure. Having made provision for continuing 
work on the marble sculpture of the Parthenon, on the Golden Nikai, and on the 
Propylaia, Kallias then wrote into one of his decrees a provision for a limit of 10 


talents a year for any other necessary work on the Acropolis.“ Next came the restric- 
tion on other uses of Athena’s money: 


[.... rots dé drows Xpeualow toi ]s tés "APevaias ro[7@s re viv dor] 

[v eu mode Kat hare’ dv r[d| Aol urov av |adéperau pe Xpeo|O]a[e pwede dra] 
[varioxev a]m avrév €[s| ado wl edev e| és tad7a humep pv[p|ilas Spaxpd | 

15 [s € és e€muox lever édy 7 Séelu- és AAA] SE pedev ype [O]a[e rors xpéeua| 

[ow €dp pe Tl ev ddecav doed| ioerar| 6 S€u0s kabdnep él au doedicer | 

[au wept ead |opas: Edy Sé Tis [ eier é| emidoedi[a ler pe €[ daoedropéve | 

[s mo 7és ddet|as xpeo Oar t0| ts ypéu |aow rot|s] rés "ADe[vaias evexé | 

[oOo rots a|vrots hotomep éd|v 7 €o | hépev etme € emi| cedioer .. | 


The conclusions to be drawn from this decree of 434 B. c. are (1) that eiodopa 
was a form of tax already experienced by the Athenian people, and (2) that the 
Athenians resorted to it only in times of emergency. This passage confirms the con- 
clusion already valid from Thuc. III, 19, 1, that the eiofopad was used only when there 
was no other money available. Gomme’s thesis that the Athenians contributed eiodopa 
to a separate public fund (the dyudo.0or) during the years before the Archidamian 
War, specifically from 454/3 to 446/5, when (according to Gomme) the surplus in 
this separate dnudcorov already exceeded 3000 talents, is preposterous. Yet at some time 
before the Archidamian War the text of D2 shows that recourse had been had to the 
eiogpopa. The logical conclusion is, of course, that the dnudctov at that time (when- 
ever it was) had no surplus. The date must be earlier than 454 B. c.," and the most 
appropriate time for this early eiofopa is that of the Spartan invasion in the north 
in 458 B. c., which culminated in the two great battles of Tanagra and Oinophyta and 
in the subsequent Athenian subjugation of Central Greece.” 

There are other minor objections to Gomme’s thesis of a large and early separate 
Synpdorov, one of them being that, in defending the total pvpia in the book-texts of 
Thucydides, he must at the same time accuse Thucydides of giving the mistaken im- 


71 The text of this Kallias decree is given as D2 in A.T.L., II, p. 47. 

72 For the history of the 8ypdcwv see A.T.L., III, pp. 337, 359-366. 

78 See A.T.L., III, p. 177, for the chronology. I agree with Gomme (Historia, I, 19535 ps 16) 
that the Athenians from their own funds probably financed most of the operations of the “ First 
Peloponnesian War.” This is when their need for ciofopa showed that they had no surplus. 
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pression that the maximum had been on the Acropolis. Having made of the 3000 
talents of the Kallias decree (D1, lines 3-4) an accumulated hypothetical surplus in the 
separate Syudovov, Gomme finds that the words dvevéveyxras és TOAW in D1 mean, in 
434 x. c., that the 3000 talents had not until that time been on the Acropolis. So the 
supposed Thucydidean maximum of 9700 talents on the Acropolis was—in reality— 
in 446/5 (the alleged year of the maximum) made up of 6200 talents on the Acropolis 
and of 3500 talents which were somewhere else. The figures are so given by Gomme 
in his table (op. cit., p. 20). Moreover, if Isokrates and Ephoros had their totals of 
10,000 talents from Thucydides (which I do not believe, and which is not necessary 
with the scholiast’s version of II, 13, 3), they too (on Gomme’s theory) were misled 
by the Thucydidean implications. Nor does it seem reasonable to me, at least, that 
Perikles should have so much credit for amassing 10,000 talents if 3500 of them, 
or even 3000 of them, had been in the Athenian dyydov0v anyway from surpluses of 
pre-Periklean days. All this is part of the wilderness into which, in my opinion, 
Gomme’s speculations have led him, and which follow partly from his attempt to 
justify an unjustifiable pvpra in the book-texts of Thucydides. 


VII 


The reading of Thucydides as given in the scholion on the Plutus has éravnoOy 
instead of avavndéén for the money that had been spent on the Propylaia, the other 
buildings, and on Poteidaia. Beginning with ad’ dv, the text is ad’ av és Te Ta tpomv- 
Aaa THS axpoTOdews Kat TAG OiKoSopypata Kai és Iloreidacav éexavynrobn.”? The trans- 
lation, as given in A.T.L., III, p. 131, runs as follows: ‘‘ There had been extra dis- 
bursements from it for the Propylaia and other buildings and for Poteidaia.’’ The 
point of the passage, of course, is to explain what use had been made of the fund of 
6000 talents during the time since its establishment in 450/49. I doubt very much if 
the mention of the “ extra disbursements ” was in any way an attempt to explain why 
in 431 B. c. the fund stood only at 5700 talents rather than at its canonical 6000. The 
* extra’ expenses for the Propylaia and the other buildings and for Poteidaia were 
far more than the temporary deficit of a mere 300 talents. Surely in this Gomme is 


"* Historia, II, 1953, p. 15: “ The wording of the sentence in the Kallias decree suggests that 
the state treasury, 7 dypdcvov, was not kept on the Akropolis, though I would not be positive about 
this;’” Why not? — — “in that case the only semblance of inaccuracy in Thucydides’ statement 
would be the implication that all the 9,700 tal. had been stored there.” 

The Ravennas omits re and uses es instead of és. The Venetus also uses es for és and 
abbreviates Horidaav (which is the spelling in both mediaeval manuscripts). Both abbreviate 
axpodAews and employ the characteristic symbol for «at. But the text is clearly that of the manu- 
script tradition of Thucydides except for the final word éravnA&On. Readings from the other MSS. 
are interesting only as curiosities: the Codex Laurentianus (®), for example, omits the first éis, 
reading af’ év ré; the Aldine editio princeps also omits this first es, but has «al és xal rad ddXa 
oixodopnpara. 
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right (of. cit., p. 6), but it does not follow that he is also right in claiming that “ Kat 
TaAXa, oikodoujpara shows that all the relevant building costs of 17 years are in- 
cluded; and for that we need dravyddOn.” 

Whether we need daravydoOy is, in fact, very doubtful. The modern scholar has 
become so much accustomed to thinking of this clause as an attempt by Thucydides 
to explain how a maximum of 9700 talents had been reduced to a residue of 6000, that 
he is inclined to look upon the 3700 talents of difference as money “ spent off ” from 
the total. This point of view must be corrected; one must realize that there never 
was any total of 9700 talents ; the verb desired is not one to show how funds had been 
drained off from a hypothetical Elysian maximum, but one to show to what good use 
a fairly constant sum of about 6000 talents had been put between 449 and 431. The 
suggestion has already been made above that this note by Thucydides is the author’s 
attempt to show how useful the 6000 talents had already been, at a time when Perikles 
was laying emphasis on how useful they were sure to be in the prosecution of the war. 
So the question is rather one of what valuable contributions the fund had already 
made, rather than of what damaging deficits it had suffered. For this the verb is 
eravnrobn, not amravynreOy. The whole tone of the passage, indeed of this whole 
chapter in Thucydides, is one of pride and optimism, not of regret and discourage- 
ment. I should like to translate “ from which contributory expenses had been made for 
the Propylaia of the Acropolis and the other buildings and for Poteidaia.” I prefer 
“contributory” to “extra” because, in my judgment, it gives more range to the 
possible magnitude of the expenses: the word “extra” somehow seems to indicate 
that the expenses were small, and for the Propylaia and Parthenon at least we know 
that this was not true. 

Perhaps “contributory ” is better also for other reasons. The great buildings 
were financed from many sources. Besides the money of Athena (from the fund 
after 449 B. c.) there were contributions toward the Parthenon from the xenodikai, 
from the mines at Laureion, from private individuals, from the baths, from the 
hieropoioi, from the teichopoioi. The Propylaia received funds from rentals of 
property, from private individuals, from the mines at Laureion, and from the surplus 
moneys of generals in the field when their routine missions were over.“ Yet there 
were some public buildings, like the springhouse of the mid ’thirties, that had no 
grants from the fund.” This building was paid for directly from the tribute of the 
allies, and not from the reserve of 6000 talents. Not only does the decree concerning 
the springhouse ® confirm the annual grants of money from the hellenotamiai to the 
treasurers of Athena; *° it shows also that éravndwOy is the better verb to be associated 
with kat 7aXa oikoSopymara. The fund had contributed to the building program; but 


> 


78 See A.T.L., III, pp. 340-341. 
See! 1... LLL, posal. EWES Tis Wek TEE NEW a8, Pet 8 
a8 See 7A.1.L., 111, pp. 328, 341. Besee 4.1.L., III) p. 328. 
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it had supplied no money for some of the buildings, and it had not supplied all the 
money for any of the buildings, so far as our evidence shows, except for the statue 
of Athena Parthenos (S.E.G., X, 257-263) if one counts that as part of the building 
program. For the accomplishments of the fund, therefore, the verb éravnr\&On is 
fitting and proper, and preferable to aaavnabn. 

The same applies to the expenses of Poteidaia. Wade-Gery, McGregor, and I 
reckoned the amount borrowed from the reserve fund for use against Makedonia and 
Poteidaia as 400 talents down to the time of Perikles’s speech in spring of 431." 
Gomme * would put the initial expenses higher. He confuses initial expense with 
initial borrowing. Undoubtedly much of the current income from the tribute was 
also used against Makedonia and Poteidaia. If Gomme’s figures for early expense 
of 800 or 1000 talents are even approximately correct, they mean that contributions 
from the reserve fund amounted to half (or less) of the expense involved. For 
Poteidaia, therefore, the legitimate verb is again émavnhoby.”* Since the verb is closely 
associated with és HozeiSacav by its position in the sentence, this apt usage in con- 
nection with Poteidaia could easily account for é7avn\#Oy for the Propylaia and the 
other buildings also, even if it had not been in its own right (as we have seen that it 
was) equally appropriate with them. Wade-Gery, McGregor, and I suggested at 
first that perhaps in this passage éwavynhaOyn might enjoy the distinction (as against 
avavnhoadyn) of being the lectio difficilior.“ In view of the rarity of the verb, this 
judgment may still be true, but in any case, once the shadow of the hypothetical 9700 
talents is removed, ézavyndHOn can be more easily understood, and it agrees better with 
the facts and with the spirit of the context in which it is used. 


Vill 


The student of Periklean Athens cannot hope to understand the history of 
Athenian finance unless he realizes how shockingly bad is the account that has been 
left to us by Ephoros. The statements in Diodoros (XII, 38, 2 and XII, 40, 1-2) that 
(1) the Athenians had brought 8000 talents from Delos to Athens and (2) that the 


"1 4.T.L., III, pp. 340, 342 note 73. 

&2' Op. cit., pp. 5-0. 

** The record of borrowings from the reserve fund in 432/1 is preserved in /.G., I2, 296, the text 
of which is published in Meritt, Athenian Financial Documents (1932), pp. 80-83. The moneys 
used in the north were used against Makedonia as well as against Poteidaia: indeed Makedonia was 
the first objective (Thuc. I, 59, 2), but Makedonia is not mentioned in the text of Thucydides, IT 
13, 3. Presumably the reason for this is that Poteidaia was prominent in the mind of Thucydides 
when the passage was written, while Makedonia seemed to him at that time less significant. So too 
are explained the absence of Korkyra (cf. Gomme, op. cit., p. 5) and Samos. Whether Samos had 
repayed her damages before 431 has no bearing on the value of the service rendered by the reserve 
fund in combatting her revolt, had Thucydides chosen to mention it. 

SE wisllesy Lily tno. 
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common funds from the tribute had been brought from Delos to Athens and that from 
the common 10,000 talents 4000 talents had been spent on the Propylaia and on 
Poteidaia are absurd. In the face of misstatements so gross it is of little moment that 
even in error Ephoros was unable to be consistent. We have shown above that these 
same figures of 8000 and of 10,000 talents were handled correctly by Isokrates, and 
that what he says about them is true. The crowning guilt of Ephoros is that he foisted 
his travesty of financial history upon a framework of narrative taken from Thucy- 
dides. The passage in Diodoros which runs from XII, 40, 1 to XII, 40, 4 is a para- 
phrase (with omissions and additions) of Thucydides, IJ, 13, 3-8. Where it has 
figures, some of them are the same, but most are not. Diodoros has 460 talents a year 
from the tribute; Thucydides gives 600. Diodoros has 50 talents of gold on the statue; 
Thucydides gives 40. Diodoros has 12,000 first-line hoplites and 17,000 second-line 
hoplites ; Thucydides gives 13,000 and 16,000. Diodoros agrees with Thucydides in 
estimating the value of the spoils as 500 talents, and in numbering the triremes 
at 300. For the money from the other temples the 7400s of Diodoros is equivalent 
to the ov« odiya of Thucydides. But the text of Diodoros (i. e., Ephoros) has no 
mention of the 6000 talents which Thucydides names as the reserve fund on the 
Acropolis, and Diodoros (i. e., Ephoros) “ corrects ”’ Thucydides’s figure for annual 
income from 600 to 460, apparently relying on some superficial antiquarian research 
of his own that yielded the Aristeidean total of the first assessment (cf. Thuc. I, 96, 
2). In spite of all these evidences of tampering with the original and of changing it 
to suit his own pleasure, modern scholars have seen in Ephoros the “ proof” that 
10,000 as a maximum must have stood in Thucydides, II, 13, 3. Until we knew better, 
it was an understandable conceit. We have shown above how Isokrates, at least, 
arrived at his figure of 10,000 talents quite independently of Thucydides, and how 
his references to it entail a meaning and an implication quite different from that which 
a reading 7a yap mhetoTa pvpia eyévero would have had to have in Thucydides. It is 
clear now that Isokrates gives no support whatsoever to the book-text of Thucydides 
in this context. Since Ephoros has to all appearances only a muddled version of what 
has been more accurately said by Isokrates, his text too is no support for the tra- 
ditional ra yap mrEtora pipia eyévero of Thucydides. The “literary tradition,” which 
has been held by many to give unanimous support to the numeral pvpea in Thucy- 
dides,® has, in fact, no dependence on Thucydides and cannot be used to justify the 
appearance of pvpia in II, 13, 3. The figure 6000 which Ephoros might have reported 
from Thucydides he does not mention. But apparently he had it in mind, and my 
belief is (as I have indicated above) that he subtracted it from his own 10,000 to 


85 F.g., by A. E. Raubitschek in C7. Weekly, XLV, 1951-2, pp. 230-231. It is not true that 
Isokrates and Demosthenes mention 10,000 talents “as the sum once on the Akropolis,” as Gomme 
claims (op. cit., p. 8). Demosthenes depends on Isokrates and neither affirms that all the money 


was there at any one time. 
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reach the sum (which he does give) of 4000 talents for the expense of the Propylaia 
and of Poteidaia. This is an embellishment of the simple Thucydidean account, and 
historically the supposed knowledge that we gain about the expense of the Propylaia 
and of Poteidaia is just as worthless as the sum of 10,000 talents from which it seems 
to have been derived. 

The acceptance of the scholion on the Plutus as the true text of Thucydides 
allows the scholar to fit together all the various bits of evidence as parts of one 
consistent whole. I know of no evidence, historical, literary, epigraphical, or papyro- 
logical, that is not consistent with it. Gomme has used the simile of a gigantic jig-saw 
puzzle. When he holds to the reading pvpia in Thucydides, it is of course impossible 
for him (or for anyone else) to reconstruct an intelligible picture of Athenian finance. 
Fate has placed this joker in the miscellany of fragments that have to be pieced 
together, but we now have the evidence that it is foreign to the problem and ought 
to be discarded. Gomme is diffdent about what success we can achieve with the other 
pieces. I would suggest that we have, at long last, a fairly tight frame for our picture 
and that when pieces obviously fit, like the 8000 talents of Isokrates and the 5000 
talents of the Anonymus Argentinensis and the 3000 talents of the Kallias decrees, 
we ought to put them together. 

Fate has also been kind, in that we have the text of Thucydides, II, 13, 3 pre- 
served in a scholion on Aristophanes. This too fits into the picture, and fills a place 
which the book-text could never fill. It is not surprising that there should have been 
in antiquity more than one current version of Thucydides. There were in antiquity 
many variant texts of well known authors. The Homeric variants and the spoken lines 
in dramatic poetry are hardly good examples to quote as illustrations for our present 
dual tradition in Thucydides, but some of the doublets cited by Alexander of Aphro- 
disias (second century after Christ) for the text of Aristotle are pertinent. The 
following examples are taken as a selection from Alexander’s commentary on the first 
four books of the Metaphysics: *° 


(1) In Aristotelis Metaphysica Commentaria, p. 36, 12-13 (Hayduck) on Metaphysics 985 B 
12-13 (... tov rabnparwv, tov avrov tpdmov Kal odror...) :—éperar Se ev Tio ypad)y TowavTn 
“Kal dorep TOV pabnpatiKdy Tov adToy TporoV Kal ovToL.”’ 

(2) Ibid., p. 91, 5-6 on Metaphysics 990 B 30-31 (adda Set ta’ty Excorov PETEXELY, 7) py Kad? 
iroxeipévov héyerar) :—ypaderar Ev Tiw “ adAd dei ravty ExdoTov peréxew, F Kal? UroKetmevou 
A€éyerau.” 


(3) Ibid., pp. 273, 34-274, 1 on Metaphysics 1006 A 18-21 (dpxy 88 zpos Gravra ta TowdTa od 


*° T owe these citations to the kindness of my colleague, Harold F. Cherniss. The fact is well 
known that there existed in antiquity texts of Thucydides divided differently from our canonical 
eight books (cf. G. Pasquali, Storia della tradizione e critica del testo, Florence, 1934 [ republished 
in 1952], pp. 319-320). The latest statement is by David M. Lewis, Towards a Historian’s Text of 
Thucydides (Diss. Princeton, 1952). We do not know whether different book-divisions implied 
different recensions (Lewis, op. cit., p. 25). 
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76 d€vodv 7) eivat Tu A€yew 7) ph elvar—rodro piv yap Tax’ av tis VroddBou 70 e& apyis aireiv—, AAG 
++.) i—KaradAnAdrepov de a A€kis Exo. av, ei dvTt Tod TodTO pev yap Taxa dv Tis VroAdBou 7d eé 
apxis aiteiv €in yeypappévov TO TodTO pev taxa dy Tis, ds Kal péperas ev Tisw. éperat Tis Kat 
To.aiTn ypapy apy S€ rpds amavta Ta Towra od Td déosv A€yew TH elvar 7) py elvar. 

(4) Ibid., p. 75, 26-27 on Metaphysics 990 A 24 (... dducia kal Kpiows ...) :—ypaderar 8é év Tis 
dvriypadots avtt tod ddixiay “ dvikiav.” 

(5) Ibid., p. 104, 20-21 on Metaphysics 991 A 27 (€orat te tAciw KTA.) :—adry 7 A€Eis ws Tod 
ert ddfeev dy ddvvarov civat (i. e., 991 B 1) & row avrrypadois od éperar. Sid ovde trepvnpa- 
ticavto avryv. That is, the commentators before Alexander had used manuscripts in none 
of which this argument was preserved. 


(6) Ibid., p. 356, 34-35 on Metaphysics 1014 B 2-3 (of mpGrou éx Tov Tpidv Sv Evds péecov—so the 
modern editions. Alexander followed manuscripts which read: of rpérou rév tpidv 8’ évds 
péoov (cf. ibid., p. 356, 28-29] but he records another variant) :—déperar 88 év row avreypddous 
Kal TowavTn ypady, of mporo. Tov TpiOv peowv. 

(7) Ibid., pp. 58, 31 - 59, 8 on Metaphysics 988 A 10-11 (ra yap 8y r06 ri eorw atria Tots dAXows, 
tots 8° eideat TO ev) i—é€perar Ev Tia ypadiy ToavTyn “ Ta yap €ldn TOD Ti eat aiTLa Tots GAAOLS, Tots 


> 277 > ei 8 \ a & ” < A \ Ld a a 
d€ ciddou TO ev Kal TH UAy. . latope: d€ “Aomdovos ws éxeivys pev apxaiotépas ovons THs ypadys 


(scil. rots 82 eSecr) petaypadelons 8 radtys borepov txd EvSdpov kal Biappdorov. 


This last example is especially significant because it shows a deliberate change 
from the original text introduced by a scholar who wanted the text to say something 
different. Eudoros wanted to make Aristotle say that for “ the initiates ” (rots ei6dor) 
Plato had only one apy, namely 76 €v, which was aizov also for matter.” 

We believe that the text of Thucydides, II, 13, 3 was also changed deliberately 
from 7repueyévero to pvpia eyévero by some scholar who wished to make it say something 
different—something he thought he knew from Ephoros, and perhaps from the 
orators, to be superior to what his original manuscript had given him. If our explana- 
tion of the corruption is correct, it offers some satisfaction to feel that the history of 
the text is perhaps easier to understand. But the validity of the scholiast’s text does 
not depend on our explanation of how the false text came into being from it. We 
believe that the corruption was intentional, and that it was induced by the historical 
nonsense that Ephoros had written in his paraphrase of the original. But even if our 
explanation is wrong, it still remains true that what Ephoros wrote is nonsense and 
that the scholiast’s version is the better text of Thucydides. 
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87 Cf. Heinrich Dorrie, Hermes, LX XIX, 1944, pp. 34-36 and 38-39. 


b. Fragment No. 5 showing traces of the Palmette, also the En graved Lines of the 
Soffit of the Coffer 


PLATE 40 


a. Marble Statuette of Mother of the Gods, 
from the Athenian Agora 


b. Marble Relief of Mother of the Gods Seated 
in a Naiskos, from the Athenian Agora 
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c. Marble Statue of Mother of the Gods, 
from Livadhia 


d. Relief of Mother of the Gods, from Peiraeus 
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PLATE 41 
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a. Largest Fragment of the Lintel 
with the Painted Lioness 


GoRHAM P. STEVENS: LINTEL WITH THE PAINTED LIONESS 


PLATE 42 


a. Proposed Arrangement of the Five Lintel Fragments about a Coffer 
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b. Detail of Engraved Lines for Lozenges of the Soffit of the Coffer 


GorHAM P. STEVENS: LINTEL WITH THE PAINTED LIONESS 
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b. Longitudinal Section through the Lintel; a Restoration 
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a. Painted Decoration of the Ceiling of the Coffer; a Restoration 
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a. Tentative Restoration of the Frieze of the Lioness 
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b. Cross Section through the Lintel; a Restoration 
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PLATE 45 


a. Tentative Restoration of East Cross Wall of Hephaisteion 
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c. Splayed Window Jambs Allow more 
Light to Pass through Window 


PLAN A-B b. Probable Clamps for Small Block between 
Lioness Lintel and Door Jamb shown in “‘a” above 
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PLATE 46 


Isometric of the Lioness Lintel as used for a Window 
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Tentative Restoration of a Naiskos to shelter the Mother of the Gods 
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b. Tentative Restoration of the Lioness Lintel as used in a Throne (A-A in Plate 40, d) 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 
(PLatEs 49-62) 


HIS report includes some recent discoveries from the Athenian Agora, but it 

is mainly concerned with the systematic exploration of the epigraphical inven- 

tory and with the preliminary publication of texts that have not been announced 

heretofore. It continues and complements the report which appeared in Hesperia, 

XVII, 1948, pp. 1-53, so that this routine study of the inventory has now progressed 

as far as no. 4500." But there are still a number of inscriptions among the early dis- 

coveries which have been assigned to others for special study and which will appear 
later when these studies have been completed. 


DECREES 


1 (Plate 49). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, but with the 
rough-picked back preserved, found near the surface on the north slope of the 
Acropolis (Section OA) on March 12, 1937. 


Height, 0.278 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 0.111 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m.-0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 4606. 


soec. LV III a. 
7) Bovhy 
Divo ridyv 


The text is a citation from an honorary decree, cut within a wreath through which 
runs vertically a crude representation of a lance. 


2 (Plate 49). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side and 
possibly the back preserved, found on March 28, 1936, in Section HH. 

Height, 0.18 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.118 m. 

Height of letters, 0.006 m. 

Inv. No. 13855. 


Carts 2/ 9:0. STOIXs (almosteieans7 
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1 The last inventory number on record as of November 12, 1953, was 6641. 


Hesperia, XXIII, 4 
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ee ie ee ris mpurave|ias: exxdn[oia Kupia °] 
[rev mpoeSpov emepidiley ...2 6 Eee eee a]Anpeds kai [o]u[ppo *| 
[edpou eSo€ev rau Sjpou ......-- EC Ov] parrddys [elmer v7ep | 
[Gv dmayyéd\dovow oi mpuraves THS .. iS ]os trép rav iep| dv dv | 

[Z0vov rae ’AmdAOV THt Tpoorarnpion Kai wap’ avTa |v dv €bvoav brép T[Hs "| 
[ Bovdijs Kat rod SHpou: rbxer dyabe? SeddxXOau Tau] Sjpar: 7a pev ayab[a dé] 
[xerOau 7a yeyovdra év Tots iepots ots EOvov ed bye | iar Kat owrnpiale °”| 
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A close parallel for the formulae of this prytany-decree is /.G., II’, 674. The 
documents are alike also in approximate length of line and in disposition of the text, 
but the restoration of line 7 (more so than of the other lines) remains doubtful. 


3 (Plate 49). Fragment of Pentelic marble, found in Section H’ on February 25, 
1936. The stone is badly battered except on the inscribed face; the left edge seems not 
to be original, but crudely cut back in some re-use of the stone. The inscription is 
stoichedon, and the units of this pattern measure 0.0072 m. horizontally by 0.014 m. 
vertically. 


Height, 0.108 m.; width, 0.07 m.; thickness, 0.036 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3605. 


ca. med. saec. III a. XTOIX. 45 
[........Jo) ------------------- | 
[...7.... T]ots v[dpors ° exrawéora S€ Kal tov wadorpiBn | 
[v “Eppddwp |ov ‘Eop|riov “Axapvéa ” Kat tov axovriaTny Avot] 

[kAnv “Avre|aatpov &[vmadyrriov * Kal TOV 67AOpaxXOV .... | 

5 [..°... Nex]dvdpou ’A[yxuAnPey —- - - - - - —------ ] 
[...°... Ka]ABs Kat [drrotiwws — —- —- - - - - —- —- —- —--— - ] 
| Seep ee |jumo[- - - ---------------- | 
[........Jpvf- ------------------—- ] 


This fragment belongs to a decree honoring the epheboi and their instructors, 
similar to that of /.G., I1*, 700, which is now republished with a new fragment in 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 110-114. Indeed the names of the three ephebic instructors 
preserved in both inscriptions are the same.” The formulae of this text differ from 

*In Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 112, the reading of line 34 should be: *Avturdtpov Svradjrri[ov 


kal Tov OmAopaynv ... 2... Ni], with punctuation similar to that in the line above. The new 


inscription here published shows that there were nine letters (not eleven) in the name of Nikandros’s 
son. 
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those of the other preserved inscriptions and a complete restoration cannot be made 
on the analogy of them. 


4 (Plate 49). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in Section 
KK on April 21, 1936. 


Height, 0.057 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.036 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 4038. 


ca. med. saec. III a. 
lacuna 
“Ape [pom Aev | 
‘Hy [7] pov “Hynoio[v] 
IlvOdveyhos TI[— — — —] 
[’Apk]leviias EvB[- — — -] 
lacuna 


The fragment belongs to the roster of names accompanying the decrees in honor 
of the prytaneis of the phyle Antiochis and the officers of the Council. 


5 (Plate 49). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the right side pre- 
served, found on March 1, 1936, in Section H’. 


Height, 0.113 m.; width, 0.085 m.; thickness, 0.027 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 3658. 


saec. III a. 
Col. I Col. II 
[ Oivnidos | 

[-------- ]eos 
[----- Axap |vevs 
[------- evs 

5 [------ Axa | pveds 

(missing ) [Kexpozidos]| vac. 
f------- €|vs 
[----—-—- ] vac 
[ ‘ImmoPwvridos | vac. 
10 [----- “Apa€ | avrevs 
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This document has all the characteristics of a list of epheboi of the third century, 
in which the names were arranged in two columns below the text of an honorary 
decree.® The names in lines 1-8 probably belonged to Oineis and Kekropis (in that 
order). It is certain that the name in line 10 belonged to Hippothontis. 


6 (Plate 49). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in Section N 
on April 7, 1936. 


Height, 0.135 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.035 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3984. 


imit. saec. III a. 


es Se banpé|7ys | 
vac. 0.056 m. 
7 Bo[vdy] 
ot dud | érau | 
“‘Hyéo | tparov | 
Ae eee ] 
eee 


The document seems to be from a so-called prytany-decree. The preserved portion 
has the title of the servant, the last item (at times) in the roster of names (cf. Hes- 
peria, XXI, 1952, p. 361, no. 7, lines 123-124), and one of the citations. 


7 (Plate 50). The upper part of a prytany-decree of Hymettian marble, found in 
Section P on May 29, 1953, in a context of Byzantine date in the west side of the 
Odeion drain between the temple and the altar of Ares. The sides and back are pre- 
served and a little of the moulding is preserved above the text. 


Height, 0.41 m.; width (at top), 0.426 m.; thickness, 0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 6625. 


a, 214/3 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 48 
[ Et Evdud | Hrov apxovros ent ris [ |’ Av[teyovidos | ] Sevrépas zpv | 
[ravet]as 7 Apiotwv Oeoddpov ‘Pay | ovavos éypapparever’ | 
[bn | biopara dijpou: Merayeurvidvos Ex| ree emt Séxa Sevreé | 
pat evBohipar, pide Kat Eikoorel THs TpuTa|veElas: exxAyoia | 

5 & Tat Hedtpav Ov Tpoédpwr erepyidilev Mapy[—— t2% — —] 


8 See, for example, /.G., II?, 681; Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 110-114, no. 20. 
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fi \ tal 
Bnviov Aapmrpeds Kal cuvrpdedpou: Lwotparty [os — “*°— —] 
M N ‘\ oy ¢ SS cn > la e ? 
vou Medirevs eivev Umep OV aTayyédAovow ot mpv| Travers | 
a > 4 lal lal e > lal 
[ [ris “Avreyovidos]| | vrep rdv Ovordv dv EOvov 7a mpd T[ Gv éxxdy | 
oy Tor Te Amroh\d@ve THt Tpootarnpior Kat ret “Aprépwde re [7 | 
/ Ss aA + A a 5 ms 
10 Bovadatou kat rots addous Heots ots Tarprov Hv, ayabel rHxE 8[€] 
4 lal he \ lal 
S6xOat THe Spor Ta pev ayaba Séyxerar Ta yeyovdra ev Tots te” 
A“ Daas, 27> ¢ , \ /, a A \ A / 
pots ots eOvov ef’ vyteiar Kal owrnpiat THs Bovdrs Kat TOO Sypou, 
> 8 % be ¢ / / / oy € , Y la 
ETELON O€ OL TpUTAVELS TAS TE OUTias EOvTAaV amdoas boa KAO 
> a , A \ , > 2 \ \v 
KOV €V THU TpUTAVElaL KAADS Kal PrdroTipws, ETyLeLednvrar dé Kat 
15 ris ovdAdoyis THs Te Bovdis Kai Tod Srjov Kat Tav &ANov TAdvT@OV 
@V QUTOLs TpoTETaTTOV Ot Te VOpOL Kal TA UNhiopata Tod SHuov, 
> 4 \ / lal > / XN lal 1) 
emawverat Tovs TpuTavers [| [THs “Avruyovidos] | Kal orepavdca 
Xpvoea. oreddvar kata Tov Vopov eboeBeias Evexa THS Tpos ”” 
X ~ XN / lal 2 \ Xi \ \ aA 
Tous Deovs Kat diroriias THs eis THY Bovdry Kal Tov Shpwov 
20 tov “APnvaiwy: avaypaibar b€ 76d€ 7d WHdiopa TOV ypapparéa 7O[V | 
KaTa TpuTaveiav €s oTHANL AGivye Kal OTHOaL év TH TpUYTA 
lal > \ \ 3 A lal / SS ~ > / / 
vukau eis S€ THY dvaypadny THs oTHANs Kal THY avabeow peEpt 
Gat TOVS Et TEL Oro“KHorEL TO yevopevoY avaddopa Vvacat 


7 Bovhy 7 Bovdy 7 Bovhy 

25 Eevddudov 6 Ojos TOV Ypapparéa 
vacat 30. rods mpu ‘Ayvode| ov | 
Tlavavvéa [7a ]veus 35 [------- | 


Line 1: The name of the phyle intentionally erased was “Avzvyovidos. The choice 
lies between Antigonis and Demetrias, the two so-called Macedonian phylai, and since 
the first citation (lines 24-27) shows that the treasurer of the prytaneis honored 
(Zevdduros Taaveds) belonged to Antigonis, it is clear that rs *Avrvyovidos must 
be restored in the erasures of lines 8 and 17, and at the same time it is made extremely 
probable that the decree itself was passed during the prytany of Antigonis (line 1).* 

The importance of this inscription lies principally in the calendar equation of 
lines 1-4. Within limits, the number of letters in the lost portion of the text at the 
ends of lines 1-8 can be accurately estimated, enough so to show that devrépas is a 
better numeral than rpirns for the prytany in line 1 and that &x[ze: émt déxa] is a better 
date for the restoration in line 3 than &«[rev per eixddas]. Nothing but a chaotic 
calendar could result from the alternative restoration éx|rev iorapévov], and this is 
not so satisfactory anyway, for the space available, as &«[rei émi déxa]. A measure 
of control over the number of missing letters is given by the certain restoration of 
the secretary’s name in line 2: "Apiorwy Ocodapov “Papy[ovovs eypapparevey |. Thus 


4For the dates of such decrees within the prytany, see S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 7. 
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it appears that the year of the archon Euphiletos (214/3) was an ordinary year in 
which the second intercalated 16th of Metageitnion was equated with the 21st day of 
the second prytany : Merayeurvidvos €x[reu emt Séxa Sevré | par evBodiwor, mide Kat Ekooret 
THs (Sevrépas) mputa| veias |. 

If the first prytany had 27 days, this was the 48th day of the year. The equation 
could then be achieved by assuming that Hekatombaion had 30 days, and that the 
second intercalated 16th day of Metageitnion was in reality the 18th day of that 
month. But there is no assurance that at least one other irregularly intercalated day 
did not precede these two known intercalated days in Metageitnion: that is, the day 
may have been the 49th day of the year, with the first prytany containing 28 days 
instead of 27. The irregularities are more serious if it is assumed that the year was 
intercalary, and this solution is probably to be rejected.’ 

This inscription belongs with /.G., I]’, 458 and 838, as evidence that devrépau 
€uBoktwor means a second intercalated day and has no bearing on the calendar char- 
acter of the year (whether O or I) or on intercalated months.° 

Line 2: The name of the secretary ’Apiotwv Ocoddpov ‘Pauv[ovaws] is otherwise 
unknown. During the period of the thirteen phylai Rhamnous belonged to Aiantis 
(XII) and so falls into place in the secretary-cycle in 214/3. Cf. Pritchett and Meritt, 
Chronology, p. XXv. 

Line 3: For the restoration &k[zet émt Séxa] see the commentary on line 1. 

Line 5: The name of the proedros was Mapp[- — -*2°— — —]unviov Aaurrpeds. 
Of the letters here marked as doubtful, the rho with hasta preserved seems probable 
because of the spacing, the first mu is preferable to alpha because of the finial on the 
preserved left stroke, and the second mu seems probable even though one of the 
diagonals is less clear than the other. The patronymic was probably [Nov] punviov, 
but it must be recorded that all three doubtful letters are really doubtful.’ 

Lines 6-7: The orator Sworparty[os . .°2.. ]vov Medurevs is otherwise unknown. 
One Oovpdpi0s Lworparivoy Evwrvpets was named on a grave monument (columella ) 
in the late third century B.C. (J. G., II*, 6175) ; he was named also as Oovpodpios Evov 
in a list of contributors of the year 247/6 (J.G., II’, 791 d lis = Hesperia, XI, 1942, 
p. 291, no. 56 Iss). 

Line 8: For the erasure of ris ’Avrvyovi8os see commentary on line 1, above. 

Line 17: For the erasure of ris ’AvrvyoviSos see commentary on line 1, above. 

Lines 25-27: The citation in this position on the stone belongs to the treasurer of 


°On the best interpretation of the evidence the preceding year 215/4 was intercalary. See 
Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, p. xxv; Pritchett and Neugebauer, Calendars of Athens, p. 92. 
* See Pritchett and Neugebauer, op. cit., PD. 22,90, 94 
‘One [...¢]zp[a]r[o]s Novynviov Aaparrpetds was ephebos in the archonship of Apollodoros in 


ate or 79/8 (1.G., IT, 1039, line 78). For the date see S. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949 
Co , i 
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the prytaneis. Xenophilos of Paiania is otherwise unknown, and his patronymic was 
not inscribed. 


Line 34: The secretary of the prytaneis Hagnotheos cannot be identified. 


8 (Plate 50). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
Section } on April 8, 1936. 


Height, 0.082 m.; width, 0.089 m.; thickness, 0.048 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 


TIny. No. 1 4003. 


a. 184/3 a. 
i epiern Webs lee | 
a. 185/4 a. [—--—-——é]mi Eizo] héuov d&pxovros — —] 
ee Aly ee 
(=== ON NG OY 6 | 
i econ ese eons 


Presumably the honorary decree, giving praise to some college of officials or to 


some administrative officer (or officers) of the archonship of Eupolemos, was passed 
in the year of his successor. 


9 (Plate 50). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in Section 
II on May 28, 1935. 


Height, 0.06 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 2943. 


Coe On ly 7/0, 
[“Apagarrets | 

lacuna? 
Févov 
“Hpakdeuos 

5 Lipvdros 
[ A | edyeuros 
[...°.. .]dwpos 


The names ‘Hpdxdewos and Sipvdos both appear in a list of prytaneis of Hippo- 
thontis in 178/7 B.C. (Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 121, no. 64) under the demotic 
‘Awatavrets. This inscription also is to be interpreted as a list of prytaneis of Hippo- 
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thontis in some year of about the same date, in which ‘Hpd«evos and Sipvdos can again 
have been councillors. 


10 (Plate 51). On July 30, 1953, three large fragments of Hymettian marble, and 
several smaller fragments, were found in the packing for the foundation of a circular 
building in Section =. The large fragments join and are part of the inscription 
published by Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology, 1940, pp. 127-128. The new frag- 
ments are split in such a way that most of the inscribed surface has been lost, but 
there are some additions to the text, which is republished here. The measurements are 
for the fragments as joined together. 


Height, 0.42 m.; width (complete), 0.42 m. ; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 
Inv. No. I 4241. 


a. 166/5 a. ca. 49 
"Et “Ayawod &pyovros emt 7h| s — - —"-— — — mpuraveias He | 
‘Hpaxhéwv Navvdkov Evru| pidns éypapparever” — —~%*_ _ dvos | 


rerp| dou én] Séxa, tera [pret kal dexdre THs TpvTavetas: €xkAY | 
cia k[vpla év rau] Oedr [par rdv mpoédpwv exepndilev — == — 


5 Nx[--------------------- WC ] 


11 (Plate 50). Part of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the left side preserved, 
found in Section 10 on April 16, 1936. 


Height, 0.104 m.; width, 0.12 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 4018. 


saec. Ila. NON-=TOIX. ca. 55 

Pe re ee 

[Av]Jovva[— - - - - - - - - - ----------------- ] 

[..]éynyXea[- ---------------- a ---- Aev | 

[xo|voéa ka[t - - - —- —- —- —--—----------------- ] 
5 |. ]v’Aypvd| ner" avaypaipar dé 7d5€ 75 WHdiopa TOV ypayparéa Tov Ka] 

[7a wpura| vetav eis orHANv AOiyv Kal oTHo-aL Ev ayopat ov av evKaL| 

[ 


plov qv 76 dé [yevopevov dvdopa pepioa Tov Tapiay TOV OTpaTLWTiKOD Eis | 
THVv avaypadny [THs aTHdys | 
7 | Bovdy | 
10 [6 djpos | 
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The names in lines 2-5 probably belong to the instructors of the epheboi in some 
year of the second century B.C. (cf. e. g., I.G., II*, 1009, lines 20-24). The setting 
up of the stele in the Agora, as restored in line 6, was normal practice; the formula 
for the specific designation of locality, in lines 6-7, is attested, ¢. g., by Hesperia, 
XVII, 1948, pp. 25-26, no. 1222, 63: 06 dv evarpov Fu. It militates against the interpre- 
tation of the present text as a prytany-decree that the praise of the officers is followed 
by citations rather than by a catalogue of prytaneis, as would have been expected if 
this were in fact concerned with praise of the officers of the Council. 


12 (Plate 50). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in Section 
N on April 8, 1953. 


Height, 0.075 m.; width, 0.093 m.; thickness, 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, 0.006 m. 


Inv. No. I 3989. 


saec. IL a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
[—— —— avaypaibou dé 74d€ 76 Wjdiopa TOV ypappatéa TOV Kara Tpv | 
[ravetav | ev or[ ree fiver kal orHoa ev Tot TpvTaviKau eis Sé THY | 
[avaypa|dyv kat | rHv avdbeow THs oTHns pepioa TOV Tapiar | 
[trav or |pariw{riw}r[iKdv 7o yevopevov advadopa vacat | 


5 [—-—-]owe Wl[----- | 
[----- |ros ‘Te[—-——-—-] COlmiLt Col. IV 
—— ji le Sy mre ere | lost lost 


For the restorations, see /.G., II’, 920. The names of the prytaneis were arranged 
in four columns beneath the so-called “ second’ decree (cf. Dow, Hesperia, Suppl. 1, 
1937, p. 4). Inline 5 appears the demotic for the deme to which the Treasurer of the 
Prytaneis belonged (Dow, loc. cit.). 


13 (Plate 51). Fragment of a stele of white marble, broken on all sides, found near 
the surface in Section P on March 17, 1936. 

Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.14 m.; thickness, 0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.005 m.-0.006 m. 

Inv. No. I 3804a. 


p. med. saec. IL a. NON-STOIX. ca. 45 
lacuna 


[ émawvéoa — —-—---------- ov|s Ade€avd[péa kat ore | 


[davdcar Oaddod orepdvar evvoilas Evexa Kat [pidroripias | 
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[rH eis rHV Bovdyy Kal Tov Sjpo |v Tov "AOnvatw[v- Se5d600a] 
[Se avrau Kat roduretav Soxyac | €vre ev THL Suxa[ornpior | 
[ 
[ 


Aye / ¢ 4 lal 
Kara Tov voor: iva S€é Kat Urdpynpa| vTapxne tlqs --—] 


lacuna 


The restoration follows well-known formulae. Traces of letters appear also in 
the sixth line. For the supplements in lines 1-2 cf. /.G., I’, 984 13-14; in lines 2-3 cf. 
E.G) 926 9-105 in lines 3-5 ef) 1:G,,.1, 9s as-is; O88 2-9 ; in line. 5 ct) AG ii 
891 17. 


14 (Plate 50). Fragment of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the left side preserved, 
found on March 7, 1936, in Section 0. 


Height, 0.118 m.; width, 0.078 m.; thickness, 0.043 m. 
Height of letters, 0.008 m. 
Inv. No. I 3668. 


saec. II/1 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 42 
TN ee Nia ] 
port ev[— —- -—- —- —--—------- HK K-K ava | 


/ N XN vd 4 ‘\ ia XN \ 
ypdibar [S€é 7d Wduopa 765€ TOV ypapparéa TOV KaTa TprTa| 
/ > / 7 ~ ial > > F \ 
velav é[v ar7HArne AUWOivye Kal oTHOaL Ev Akpo7rohe’ 70 | 
5 8 ye[vopevov avadopa pepioa Tov Taplav Tov o7pa. | 
Tuwt | uK@V vacat | 
vacat 


15 (Plate 51). Stele of Pentelic marble, with the left edge preserved, found on 
February 18, 1935, in a modern wall in Section 2. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.13 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. 
Height of letters, 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 2455. 


a. 264/3 a. NON-STOIX. ca. 50 
[------------------------- 
PQNE[----------------------- | 
Movs [- - - -- ------------------ | 
Kaow e[— - --------- - eis 5€ THY avaypadyy ris] 


5 orHdns pep|ioar Tov Sjpapxyov - AA: Spaxpds Kal hoyicacba 7] 
ots Onporars 
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In corona [In corona] 
ot Snp| dra | 
emt Avoy<v>%r7 [ ov | 


The restoration of lines 5-6 is patterned on the text of J.G., II’, 1206, lines 18-19. 
The decree belongs to a deme, the identity of which remains obscure. In the crown the 
archon’s name has been misspelled: we read émt Avoy<y>jr[ov] for émt Avoyfr[ov]. 
Within the crown there is hardly room for more than two letters after the tau, and 
names in Avoyn7- — are unknown. A misspelling here for Avoyetr[wvos] seems un- 
likely because of the length of the restoration. 

There was room for another crown at the lower right of the stele, symmetrically 
placed (one may suppose) with that which has been in large part preserved. 


CATALOGUES 


16 (Plate 51). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with the back and left side pre- 
served, found in Section HH on April 22, 1936. 


Height, 0.187 m.; width, 0.183 m.; thickness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4031. 


fin. saec. V a. 


[h]eBdopu| tas | 
[ Bu] Atvos 
[ A | ioxvdos 
5 [Alewvias 

[M ]oupias 
Xapomides 
[ A] epoKd€s 
[lea | 

a eee 


Traces of letters appear in the first line. This list of names comes from a cata- 
logue of the late fifth century B. C. which in script and spacing is the same as J.G., I’, 
952. The thickness of that stone is given as 0.10 m., close enough, we believe, to allow 
the claim that this present text is part of the original monument to which /.G., I’, 952 
belonged. It was Hiller’s opinion (cf. commentary on UeGwel 002) etate Cole. | 
possibly belonged also with /.G., I’, 952; 
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17 (Plate 51). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in 
Section HH on April 27, 19306. 


Height, 0.09 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 4076. 


This fragment joins the top of Fragment D of the great archon list (/.G., IT’, 
1706) published by Dow in Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 418-446, with plates XII-X1V 
(text on plate XIV),* and enables one to restore the text of lines 79-90 as follows: 


[----S=-—---—]he 
80 f--— - ““*— — — —Jos 
221/0 [dpx Opacvddv Ed | avy Erechtheis III 
Ie screamer Sacer de | =npa Antiochis XIII 
lark oe Loca Pandionis V 
| Pexpobérar| vac. 
85 [Moke sy AOp | arpe Antigonis I 
Sane eee |v ex Ko Demetrias II 
[Kad |Ack[ p|arns “AXate Aigeis IV 
[ “Hp ]axdeidns Ilreded Oineis IX 
Atvéas ‘Apagavrev Hippothontis XI 
90 Evpndos Oivatos Aiantis XII 
LCs 


Parts of demotics are now given for the last two thesmothetai of 222/1, and 
all demotics are known for the archons of 221/0. They conform to Beloch’s law (cf. 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 21) for the distribution of the phylai within the college of 
archons for the year, and are also in conformity with the tribal cycles for archon, 
basileus, and polemarch, in the period from 223 to 213 B. C.° It is important to have 
found that the archon Thrasyphon belonged to the deme Euonymon. Dow had 
rightly dissociated him from Alopeke (as in J.G., II’, 1706) and only tentatively sug- 
gested that he might have belonged to Xypete. 


* Very few changes have been made in this text since Dow’s publication. In line 36 the name 
should be corrected to [A]appias ®opae’s; the polemarch of line 93 was KnXeopédov ’AEny (eds) (cf. 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 20-21) ; the polemarch of line 143 was Aioyplov PvAdo(vos) (cf. W. K. 
Pritchett, A.J.P., LXI, 1940, p. 192) ; and the final line of the inscription (line 170) should be read 
"Avopov ‘Ap[agavrev ]. 

* See W. S. Ferguson, Tribal Cycles, pp. 50-54, with readjustments of the dates according to 
Dow (loc. cit.) and corrections in readings as recorded in note 8, 
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18 (Plate 52). Part of the upper portion of a stele of Pentelic marble, broken at 
both sides and at the bottom, found on February 20, 1935, in Section O. 


Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.107 m.; thickness, 0.046 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. and 0.013 m. 
Inv. No. I 2466. 


saec. IT p. 
[ayaA |p [7¢xn] 
[émt dpxovr los Ilo. A[idiov — — — —] 


The inscription cannot be dated exactly, for the remains of the name in lines 2-3 
are too scant to permit sure identification with any known archon of the Roman period. 


19 (Plate 52). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in Section B 
on May 3, 1935. 


Height, 0.07 m.; width, 0.069 m.; thickness, 0.042 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 2960. 


med. saec. II p. 


[----------—---- ] 
[oé wpur|aver[s THs ---———-— uri | 
[----- |ns wp[vraveias Tyunoartes | 


[éavrods | Kai rl ods aucitous avéyparpar | 


This text belongs to the preamble of a prytany-catalogue, and in its terminology 
and arrangement was probably similar to the preamble of /.G., IT’, 1771. 


20 (Plate 52). Fragment from a columnar monument of Hymettian marble, broken 
on all sides, found on April 25, 1935, in a filling of late Roman date in Section B. 


Height, 0.138 m.; width, 0.118 m.; thickness, 0.036 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 2957. 


fin. saec. II p. 
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Hermias and Myron are both known from the prytany-catalogues of the late 
second century after Christ, and possibly the name of the iepavrAys, ["Eadpddevros ) 
xa]i ’A[podetoros], should also be supplied in line 1. See especially H esperia, IV, 
1935, p. 49, no. 11, where the reading in line 61 should be iepavdns “Emadbpdduros 0 Kat 
*Adpodetouos, and where these same names appear among the aetautor. The date given 
by Notopoulos to this already published inscription is 182/3 (ATP, UXIV soso, 
p. 53 and Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 55). 


21 (Plate 52). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in a modern 
fill in Section I10 on Feb. 14, 1936. 


Height, 0.067 m.; width, 0.134 m.; thickness, 0.032 m. 
Height of letters, 0.004 m.-0.005 m. 
Inv. No. I 3393. 


saec. II p. 
(a ee = Pl Et ] 
fate ]pevous eo: OF O |= | 
[— — — —]los) XdyrT10s 
KA ‘Epeviavds =[—---—--——- | 


22 (Plate 52). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the left edge preserved, found 
in Section on March 26, 1936. 


Height, 0.221 m.; width, 0.293 m.; thickness, 0.153 m. 
Height of letters, 0.024 m.-0.032 m. 
Inv. No. I 3886. 


saec. II p. 
II[o] (adtos ) S7éb.[ os ik De pied a ne ] 
Dhvevs' K\| (adios) — — —— — — —- — — | 
LOY ee ee ee 


For the name X7éécos in Athens cf. J.G., II’, 5656 and 5684; the name ‘Opéov 
is known, in a much earlier text, from Eretria (J.G., XII, 9, no. 191 A 41), but there 
is no reasonable doubt about the reading of the present document. Since the width 
of the stone is not known, it cannot be determined whether Spedios was from Phlya 


(implying a continuous text and a very short line) or whether Klaudios belongs also 
to the same name with Oreon. 


23 (Plate 52). Fragment from the top of a block of Pentelic marble, found in Section 
>on March 23, 1936. 
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Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 0.308 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 3881. 


saec. II p. 
[ K ]o\Aur<eés 
[“Ep |é “Ayjoavd[ pos | 
Tapyyrrvoe 
[“Ep ]é Saxépdws 
5 [---] [’A]pravds 


A letter was omitted by the stonecutter from the demotic in line 1, and in line 5 
it is probable that only one letter should be restored in the principal name, thus yielding 
[’A]peaves rather than [’Ap|pravds as might have been expected. The demesmen 
belong to the phyle Aigeis. 


24 (Plate 52). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken on all sides but with the 
original thickness preserved, found in Section H’ on February 27, 19306. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.178 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m.-0.015 m. 


Inv. No. I 3606. 
saec. II/III p. 


*Avriyov[os — — —] 
i LOU Aovxuos &[- — — -| 
—----) “Ovacos [— — — —] 
5 Avoviar[os — — —] 


This inscription probably belongs to a list of epheboi or of prytaneis. 


25 (Plate 52). Small fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides, found in 
Section H’ on February 20, 1936. 


Height, 0.093 m.; width, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.037 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 3603. 


init. saec. III p. 
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[- --] KépupBo|s ----] 
[—-— %]e@vexos At[—----- | 
[- — — []dpdudros [- - —] 
5 [--—-—A]voviows I[----—] 
[Kop] odos ’Ovn[ —---— ] 


It is probable that this fragment belongs to a list of epheboi. 


26 (Plate 52). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but with the rough- 
picked back preserved, found on November 30, 1935, in the wall of a modern house in 
Section >. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 0.102 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3080. 


mit. saec. III p. 
[Ha ]vBwrdd | as | 
[ Awo- | iBeos “Hpaxd | iSov | 
[“Hpa]KAtdns Awa | Héov | 
| Evz | vxravos ) 
. Tprxopv | ov0r | 


The names are part of a list of prytaneis of Hadrianis. Here the younger Hera- 
kleides (line 3) was already of age to be a councillor, and the older Herakleides (line 
2) must have been his grandfather. Dositheos (lines 2 & 3) had a son Aip’. Awotbeos 6 
kat Oaryns Aworféov MapBwrddns who was kosmetes of the epheboi in A. D. 212/3 
(/.G., Il’, 2208, lines 6-7; and 3763) and who, with another son [‘Hp]axheiSns 
AworGéov | TapBwradyns|, was named in a catalogue of the tribe of Kerykes (J.G., IT’, 
2340, lines 8 & 13-14) at approximately the same date. The young Thales was prytanis 
ca. A. D. 225 (Kirchner in J.G., II’, 1832, line 9) or in A. D. 231/2 (Notopoulos in 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 33, 40). Our present text must be dated earlier than 
1.G., II’, 2340, for Dositheos is named as prytanis (presumably in his later years) in 
line 2, whereas his absence from J.G., II’, 2340, argues that he had died before the 
list of Kerykes was inscribed. 

The young Dositheos, also called Thales son of Dositheos, was ephebos in the 
archonship of Skribonios Kapiton. Mitsos has republished recently the text of J.G., 
Il’, 2247, which has been joined with J.G., IT?, 2250 and 2484, so that the full name 
of the young ephebos is given in lines 5-6: 6 cuvoTpen|wardpxns Avp’ Awoibeos 6 Kat 
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Gah ]7js AworHéov MayBor[ dys] (Ap. “Ed., 1950-1951, p. 49). G. A. Stamires, in 
studying the same text, calls to my attention the fact that the first of the sophronistai 
must have been an elder relative of the synstremmatarches, and that a suitable restora- 
tion in line 11 of the text as given by Mitsos is: [@ad#s Awor0 |éov HapBardSys. Pre- 
sumably he was a cousin of Dositheos son of Herakleides. 


DEDICATIONS 


27 (Plate 52). Part of a choregic dedication, broken on all sides, taken from the 
Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.28 m.; width 0.275 m.; thickness, 0.137 m. 
Height of letters, 0.029 m. 


Tnyv. No, 03477, 


s0eC AV G, 
vacat 
[----] 03H [----] 


[- — e&vi|ka *[—---—-] 


Two fasciae, and possibly part of a third, are preserved, the upper one (above 
which is the spring of a moulding) being uninscribed. I have not as yet found that 
this is part of any dedication already known. 


28 (Plate 54). Base of Pentelic marble, mended from three fragments, found in 
Section P and in the neighborhood of the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.243 m.; width, 0.72 m.; thickness, 0.335 m. 
Height of letters, 0.038 m. 
Inv. No. I 3398. 


fin. saec. V a. 


[Avreloxis ° a[—---------— ] 
loix|a e(— = ] 
(7 ae lorpa| ros [- lepy{- —--| 


In the top is a narrow rectangular cutting, 0.115 m. X 0.02 m., which looks like 
the cutting for a clamp. It is broken away at the rear, but still contains a certain 
amount of lead. The letters of the text are large, and beautifully inscribed. 

A. E. Raubitschek has suggested to me the tempting possibility (which must be 
considered as yet only a hypothesis) that this text may be complementary to that seen 
by Cyriacus of Ancona and now published ite! Gr) 3027.25 follows: 
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’ApuoretOns EXopTyeE 
’Apyéatpatos edlOacke. 


Lf this is true, the supposition must be, of course, that Cyriacus saw the text with a 
disposition of lines comparable to that in the present inscription : 


[A | puoretdns "ApxéoT patos 
[€]xopnye €didackeE 


and that the initial letters of the two words ’ApurretSns éxopyye which appear in Agora 
Inv. No. I 3398, were restored (and not seen) by Cyriacus. Perhaps the third line 
carried the name of the flute-player, with ethnic; I have no restoration to suggest, 
except that the second letter in the ethnic was either alpha or lambda and that the two 
following letters are represented now only by vertical strokes rather to the left of 
center in their respective letter-spaces. If the association is allowed, the composite 
text would read: 


[’Avre|oxis A pioreions ’"ApxéoTpatos 
[evixla EXopHyE €d(0ac-KE 
[wee lorpalt OSs |Opy |e aun el 


The first three elements of this inscription are now identical with the monument 
discussed by Plutarch in his Life of Aristeides (1, 3-6). Demetrios of Phaleron had 
quoted it to show that the famous Aristeides was a wealthy man, but Panaitios was 
able to show on purely epigraphical and prosopographical grounds that the text 
belonged to a date after the end of the Peloponnesian War (Plutarch, Aristides, 
Peebles} 5a 


29 (Plate 54). Fragment of Hymettian marble, broken away behind and at the left, 
found on February 1, 1935, in modern fill under a house in Section O. The top surface 
is smooth and has a corner of a rough-picked angular cutting. The right side and 
bottom are dressed with a toothed chisel. 


Height, 0.098 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 0.27 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 2346. 


saec. IV a. 
[---*-=-——= apurdv]as [° °] 
[avébecav orehava | évres 
[em — “%"_ — yard ris | Bovdis 


The cutting of the stone indicates that the inscription was complete in three lines. 
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Evidently it was a dedication of prytaneis who had received the award of a crown 
from the Council. A similar text, naming the archon of the year, is on record in 
Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 39, no. 25. In the present instance the name of the prytaniz- 
ing phyle should be restored in line 1 and possibly the name of the archon in line 3.” 
The cutting on the top of the stone was made to receive the dedication. 


30 (Plate 53). Fragment from a dedicatory monument of Pentelic marble, broken 
on all sides, found in Section OA on February 10, 1937. 


Height, 0.125 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.053 m. 
Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4509. 


post med. saec. IV a. Cana 


otehava| Oévres v6 THs Bovdhs | 
Kat Tov On| mov xpvaae oredavar | 
[a]perns Evel ka —- --—--—--—-— | 


The vertical spacing of the lines is 0.025 m. For the restoration in line 3, cf., 
CAO un LL ees, 


31 (Plate 53). Fragment of Pentelic marble, with the right side preserved, brought 
in from the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.322 m.; thickness, 0.208 m. 
Height of letters, 0.009 m. 
Inv. No. I 3547. 


saec. IV/III a. 


[------ |ns eronoev 


32 (Plate 54). Part of the top of a small dedicatory monument of Pentelic marble 
with a receding moulding below the inscribed fascia, broken at the sides, back, and 
bottom, found in Section P on March 5, 1936. 


Height, 0.107 m.; width, 0.285 m.; thickness, 0.05 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m. 
Inv. No. I 3696. 


adp250/5 4, 


[é]at “Exdavr[ov dpxovros — — — —] 


10 Cf also, ¢.g., 1.G., 11’, 2833. 
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33 (Plate 53). The capping block of a base which supported a bronze figure with 
the left foot advanced, made up of many fragments of Pentelic marble which join 
with each other and with some uninscribed pieces to give the full height and width 
of the block. There are several non-joining pieces from the rear part, but none of the 
rear surface is preserved. On the lower part of the front and left sides are receding 
mouldings; the right side has no mouldings but was treated as a joint surface as if 
to be placed next to a wall or another monument. The fragments were assembled 
from the area of the Stoa of Attalos largely in February of 1936 and in later years 
down to 1949. The fragment with the name Attalos in line 1 (Inv. No. I 3601) was 
published by Koumanoudes, Philistor, HI, 1862, p. 384, from the excavations of 1862 
and reference is made to it in the notes under /.G., II’, 3171. The central fragment 
from the bottom of the capping block (Inv. No. I 3527) has been known for many 
years, and probably comes from the excavations that were carried out about 1900. 
A text of the whole monument, which is repeated here with minor changes, was pub- 
lished in Hesperia, XIX, 1950, p. 336, note 55, from a reconstruction made by Gack. 
Edwards. The upper left corner was damaged in antiquity. To repair it, a near 
rectangular cutting was made and another piece of marble inserted. This piece, now 
missing, carried the first three letters of the inscription. 


Height, 0.32 m.; width, 1.09 m.; thickness (not complete), 0.63 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 


Inv. Nos. I 3527 + 3601 with additions. 


ca. a. 150 a. 
[Bao ]|iWeds “Atrados Ba| otdéws “AzraXov | 
kat Baow[d]ioa[n]s “Al zoddwvidos | 
[© ]eddudrov Gc[odirov “Ad | aé[a] 
[7 |ov éavtod ovvtpodov aperys Eve{v}<Ka> 
5 [ris] eis Eavrov Kai [r]ov Shpov tov “APnvaiwv 


At the end of line 4 the stonecutter started to inscribe the word évexa. Actually 
he cut the letters ENE, but as he was cutting the second E he labored somehow under 
the misapprehension that he was really beginning the word, not operating on the 
middle syllable of it. Hence, he started to cut the fourth letter as N. He cut the two 
uprights and then realized his mistake; so this letter was never finished. Nor indeed 
did the stonecutter inscribe any letters after this. His intention evidently was to 
come back to the end of this line and make necessary corrections, but, so far as the 
evidence shows, his intention was never carried out. | 

The date lies surely between 159 and 138 B. C., when Attalos II was kine. The 
man whom he honored as ovvrpodos was probably brother of that tonite 
Ocodirov “Ahaveds who is known from two inscriptions of Delos and Pergamon to 
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have been similarly honored.” The restoration of the demotic in line 3 is not perhaps 
beyond question. If (with slightly closer lettering) the restoration [Byo]aé[a] should 
be favored, then this Theophilos should be taken as a member of another family 
prominent in the second century (cf. Kirchner, P.A., 7134, 7135). But the spacing of 
the letters seems to me to favor [‘A\]aé[a]. The fact that Halai belonged to the phyle 
Kekropis is further suggestive evidence that Attalos II (who was of Sypalettos) also 
belonged to Kekropis, and throws light on the still moot question of a possible division 
of the deme Sypalettos between the phylai of Attalis and Kekropis.” 

It should be noted here that the text given in the commentary on J/.G., II’, 3171, 
from Koumanoudes’s publication in Philistor, III, 1862, p. 365 (actually pp. 365-366), 
is nothing more than a preliminary publication of part of J.G., II’, 3171 itself. It 
has no title to a separate and duplicate publication.” 


34 (Plate 54). An inscribed base of Hymettian marble, found in Section N’ on 
February 15, 1936. The block has been re-used and now shows two dowel holes in 
the inscribed surface, which is much worn. 


Height, 0.885 m.; width, 0.655 m.; thickness, 0.56 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 3391. 


saec. I1/I a. 
= erie OS Tov @ —------ 
vacat 0.057 m. 
DiddoEevos — — — — 


35 (Plate 54). Large cylindrical monument of Hymettian marble, made up of a 
nutnber of fragments found in Section T in the demolition of houses during the winter 


of 1935-1936. 


Height, 0.535 m.; width, 0.55 m.; thickness, 0.115 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.075 m. 
iny, No, 13158. 


a. /2-4. 
6 OnLos 


11 Inscr. de Délos, no. 1554; Max Frankel, Inschriften von Pergamon, no. 179. G. A. Stamires 
calls my attention also to his restoration [’A7oAAwvidny © | eopi[A] ov Tle[pyapunvov]| of line 1 of J.G., I1?, 
947, which dates from a time when Apollonides had not yet become an Athenian citizen. Cf. W. S. 
Ferguson, Cl. Phil., II, 1907, pp. 405 ff.; P. Roussel, Délos, p. 351, note 3. 

12 See Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 28-29. 

18 This identification was noted by Eugene Vanderpool, to whom I also owe many valuable 
observations on the dedication here published. 
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Mapkov 

| T | epevrvov 

[M]a[px]ov v[t]ov 
Ov| dpa |va 

Ae[vKond Jo|v | 


The dedication by the Demos was probably made in 72-71 B.C., when this 
Lucullus (adopted son of the scholar M. Terentius Varro) was governor of Make- 
donia.* The restoration was made by Eugene Vanderpool, by whom the various frag- 
ments were identified and joined together in Athens. 

As Consul in 73 B. C. this Lucullus (with his colleague Longinus ) had communi- 
cated to the city of Oropos favorable resolutions of the Roman Senate regulating the 
dispute between the people of Oropos and the Roman tax gatherers (J.G., VII, 413). 
What connection, if any, the dedication at Athens had with the interest of Lucullus 
in the privileges of the Amphiareion remains obscure. 


36 (Plate 53). Four drums of a large unfluted column of Hymettian marble, found 
on March 30, 1936, in front of the northern end of the Stoa of Attalos more or less as 
they had fallen in the late third century after Christ. No base or capital has yet been 
found to go with them, nor has the foundation on which they stood been identified. 

The total height of the column was 7.19 m. (reading from top to bottom: 1.775 + 
1.875 + 1.955 + 1.585), and there was a simple moulding around the top of the top 
drum and around the bottom of the bottom drum. That the drums belong together 
is clear not only from the position in which they were found but also from the mason’s 
marks at their joints: A to A at the upper joint, B to [B] at the middle joint, and 
- to [Pf] at the bottom joint. 

The monument was a free-standing column, probably with a statue on top, which 
stood in front of the Stoa. The inscription is on the lowest drum, which has a 
diameter of 0.795 m. The height of letters is 0.032 m. Inv. No. I 3948. 


saec. I a. 
6 Ojnpos 
Kowrov Avtatiov 
Kow7  vacat 


It is not clear why the inscription was left incomplete, nor do we know whether 
the third line was intentional or an error of repetition. In any case the finished inscrip- 


144T RS. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic, II, 1952, p. 646, gives an 
account of the base as reported to him in 1952. 

15 See the note by J. A. O. Larsen in Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient R 
Baltimore, 1938, p. 365. ae Snead 
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tion must have been placed elsewhere, perhaps on the base. Quintus Lutatius is to be 
identified as that Q. Lutatius Catulus, who was a contemporary of Sulla, and who 
took refuge with Sulla in Greece at the time of the Civil War (cf. P. W., R.E., s.v. 
Lutatius [8], Vol. XIII, pp. 2082-2094). 


37 (Plate 54). Inscribed fragment of Pentelic (?) marble, found on April 24, 
1935, in a modern fill in Section fr. The top and bottom surfaces are preserved, each 
with anathyrosis along the front edge. 


Height, 0.205 m.; width, 0.302 m.; thickness, 0.24 m. 
Height of letters, 0.028 m.-0.032 m. 
Inv. No. I 2809. 


This fragment joins the honorary base found built into an early Christian tower 
on Museum Hill and published in Hesperia, Suppl. VII, 1943, pp. 3-4, no. 4. The 
combined text now reads as follows: 


saec. La. 
7 Bovd7) kal 6 Sos 
Zyvova Zhvevos Mapale 
vio|v | mpeoBurepov ape 
TH|s €]vexev Kal evvoias 


38. Fragment from an inscribed base of Hymettian marble, found in Section N’ on 
June 25, 1935. The original bottom of the base is preserved along the front edge, its 
rear portion being rough-picked. 


Height, 0.088 m.; width, 0.202 m.; thickness, 0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 
Inv. No. I 3056. 


saec. I p. 
[----- |v Diraderd [ ov —---] 


[----- A |apmrpéw[s—--—---— | 


A photograph was published by Shear in Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 14, with the 
suggestion (1bid., p. 13) that the inscription be referred to Ptolemy Philadelphos. The 
document seems to us of much later date, and we prefer to assign it to a time when 
the name Philadelphos was in general common use. A date ca. A. D. 50 was suggested 
in the Index of Hesperia I-X, p. 148. 


39 (Plate 53). A small altar of Pentelic marble, much battered and damaged by fire, 
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found on March 18, 1936, in Section T. There were mouldings at top and bottom and 
the top shows a small circular cutting. 


Height, 0.18 m.; diameter, 0.11 m. 
Height of letters, 0.011 m. 


Inv NG. Loooo: 


saec. I p. 
mavras viKnoas TH Napmao[c] 
rovs cuved| nBovs | 
[On |a wodexein|s prjpa Hed | 
Dirépws 


The restoration of this elegiac couplet was made by Werner Peek, to whom 
acknowledgment is here due. Presumably the dedication was made to Apollo. Cf. 
I.G., 11’, 3005-3007. 


40 (Plate 54). Small cylindrical altar of Pentelic marble, with top and bottom pre- 
served, brought in from the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. The beginnings 
of three lines are preserved. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv NOs O01 

saec. I p. 
‘Thior | 
Keda[ . 
exe] 


| 
| 


Dedications of this character to Zeus Hypsistos are well known. Here the name 
of the dedicant must be restored in line 2 (probably a woman), but I know of no 
name beginning with the letters Keéa -——-. A different interpretation might allow 
some such restoration as | avé0y|Ke Aa[—-—-—-—]. 


41 (Plate 54). Fragment of a dedicatory plaque of white marble, found on the north 
slope of the Acropolis on March 9, 1937. The rough-picked back and upper right side 
are preserved. On the face is a wreath in high relief, enclosing the inscription. 


Height, 0.245 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 0.056 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. (¢ = 0.028 m.) 
Inv. No. I 4601. 
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aet. Rom. 


| Peo | wobérns 
[— —] ‘Povdetvos 


Cf. J.G., Il’, 2901 etc., for similar inscriptions. 


42 (Plate 54). Statue base of Pentelic marble, found in Section P on March 14, 1936. 
The base is complete except for breaks in the mouldings at top and bottom and for 
cuttings made in the front and rear surfaces for some re-use. A circular cutting 
(diam., 0.20 m.; depth, 0.12 m.), for the statue, remains in the top of the base. 


Height, 0.89 m.; width, 0.47 m.; thickness, 0.50 m. 
Height of letters, 0.032 m.-0.035 m. 
Inv. No. I 3754. 


saec. I/II p. 
KXavdia Tatapiov 
Mevavdpov Tapyyt 
tiov Ouvyarnp 


Another dedicatory base, with the same name, is known from Eleusis (J.G., IT’, 
4868). There are several men of Gargettos named Menandros from the first and 
second centuries after Christ (/.G., II’, 2017, 2086, 5940). 


43 (Plate 54). Part of a stele of Pentelic marble, with only the inscribed face and 
back preserved, found in Section 60 on January 18, 1937. 


Height, 0.221 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 0.09 m. 
Height of letters, 0.017 m. 


Inv. No. I 4406. 
ET A VAR 1h 


In the last line the first preserved letter (whatever it was) is not a normally 
shaped lambda, and the stone is uninscribed where the upsilon should have been. Cf. 
1.G., 11’, 3324-3384, for example, for similar dedications. 


44 (Plate 54). Fragment of a stele of Hymettian marble, with the smooth-picked 
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left side and the rough-picked back preserved, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section ©® on January 17, 1937. 


Height, 0.291 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.226 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I 4392. 


Cd, de Loep: 
owrnpe K[at Kriorye| 
avroxpar | opt ‘Adpua | 
[v|@e vacat [vacat | 
°’Odvr7rio | c | 

Cf. no. 48, above. 


45 (Plate 54). The upper left corner of a stele of Pentelic marble, with smooth top, 
side, and back preserved, found in Section T on March 14, 1936. 


Height, 0.19 m.; width, 0.121 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.021 m. 
Inv. No. I 3770. 


ca. a. 132 p. 
Lory| pe Kat Kric | 
Tn a| vroKparo | 
pe ‘A[dpraved ’Odvp | 
[mie | 


Cf. no. 48, above. 


46 (Plate 54). Fragment of Hymettian marble, found in a well in Section 2 on 
April 4, 1935. The inscribed face is slightly concave. Part of the left edge and part 
of the original back (at right angles to the left edge) are preserved. The stone is 
broken at the top, bottom, and right. 


Height, 0.34 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Height of letters (except #), ca. 0.022 m. 
inv enon 2/143 


a. 163/4 aut 194/5 p. 
vacat 
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The inscription is metrical, and names the archon Philisteides. Whether this is 
the archon of A. D. 163/4 or of 194/5 is uncertain. For the former see MGs Niles 
2086 line 3, 2087 lines 4-5, and 2887; for the latter see 1.G., IT’, 2088 line 17, 2109 
line 3 (cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 30-31), 2127 lines 2-3. 


BOUNDARY MARKERS 


47 (Plate 54). Boundary stone of poros, with 
the bottom and left side preserved, found in 
Section N on February 29, 1936. 

Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 
0.20 m. 

Height of letters, 0.065 m. 

Inv. No. I 3624. 


ante med. saec. V a. 
Tpoz [vAo ] 
Seno | cio | 
hopo[s] 


This is now the fifth known inscription with 
this text, the others being J.G., I’, 891 and 
three additional pieces published by Dorothy 
K. Hill in A.J.A., XXXVI, 1932, pp. 254-259. 
As Miss Hill explains, these markers belong to 
the public propylon in the Peiraeus. 


48 (Plate 54). Grave marker of Hymettian 
marble, roughly dressed but entirely preserved, 
found in Section & on Feb. 25, 1936. 

Height, 0.251 m.; width, 0.232 m.; thickness, 
0.058 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m.-0.019 m. 

Inv. No. I 3637. 


ante med. saec. IV a. 
Opos 
pVNaTos 
*Exvyovo 
The lower half of the stone was fashioned to 


be set in the ground. For the type of monument 
see I.G., I1?, 2554-2559. 


49 (Plate 54). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found in the wall of a 


modern house in Section } on November 17, 
1935. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.115 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. 


Inv. No. I 3079. 


saec. IVa. 


For similar inscriptions, see (for example) 
EGTA, 2527-2550! 


50 (Plate 54). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, with chips broken from the top, found in a 
modern wall in Section = on April 5, 1935. 


Height, 0.29m.; width, 0.19m.; thickness 
(original), 0.06 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 


Inv. No. I 2712. 


arye, IVE or 
[op ]os pv[7] 


patos 


Cf. no. 49, above. 


51 (Plate 55). Boundary marker of dark gray 
marble, found in Section N on April 8, 1936. 
The stone is roughly broken on all sides but 
probably complete. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 
0.045 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3990. 
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saec. 1V a. 
Opos py- 


nbaTos 


Cf. no. 49, above. 


52 (Plate 54). Boundary stone of Pentelic 
marble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section § in January of 1937. An original right 
‘side, with chisel marks, is preserved; the sur- 
face is very rough. 


Height, 0.232 m.; width, 0.121 m.; thickness, 
0.047 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m.-0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 4449. 


saec. IV a. 
[dpos] 
[vv] ju [a] 


[z]os 
Cf. no. 49, above. 


53 (Plate 54). Boundary stone of Pentelic 
marble, rough-picked, found in a wall of Tur- 
kish date in Section } on March 9, 1937. 

Height, 0.469 m.; width, 0.239 m.; thickness, 
0.131 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 4614. 


saec. IV a. 
[h] opos 


GRAVESTONES 


54 (Plate 55). Upper left corner of a grave 
stele of Pentelic marble, brought in from the 
Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 

Height, 0.378 m.; width, 0.247 m.; thickness, 
0.136 m. 

Height of letters, 0.033 m. 

Inv. No. I 3536. 


aet. Rom. 
>AokAn [ wre --- -] 
e€ “AC[ view] 


55 (Plate 55). Upper left corner of a grave 
stele of Pentelic marble, taken from the Stoa of 
Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.36 m.; width, 0.304 m.; thickness, 
0.106 m. 
Height of letters, 0.018 m. 


Inv. No. I 3479. 


aet. Rom. 
Patora ’"Ac[— — ——— *A| 
Env [téws yon | 


For the form of the monument, see no. 86, 
below. 


56 (Plate 55). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in 
Section P on April 22, 1936. 


Height, 0.191 m.; width, 0.198 m. ; thickness, 
0.06 m. 

Height of letters, 0.018m. (omikron)— 
0.028 m. 


Inv. No. I 4049. 


saec. III/II a. 
[’Av ] 8pox [Ajs] 
[----]{--] 


[A ]iyrc[eds] 


57 (Plate 55). Columnar grave monument of 
white marble, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section P on September 21, 1935. 


Height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.145 m.; thickness 
0.19 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3212. 


, 


Seen lec 


[Op | aowvid [ov] 
[A ]i@adé[ Sov] 
Ly]w[m] 
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The name Xa[p]livos @pacwvisov appears as 
ephebos among the Aithalidai in the archonship 
of Menekles in the early third century (J.G., 
IT*, 665 I 43), and the Thrasonides there men- 
tioned (P.A., 7397) was probably identical with 
the Thrasonides of this inscription. It was once 
thought that his name was to be restored as Soa ] 
secretary in the preambles of J/.G., II?, 669, Aaa 
670B, and 671, but these restorations are no us 
longer considered valid (cf. Pritchett and 
Meritt, Chronology, pp. xvii and xviii, under 
the years 291/0 and 279/8). Another Thra- 
sonides (P.d., 7396), probably the grand- 
father, is known from the mid fourth century. 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.22 m.; thickness, 
0.08 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.033 m. 
Inv. No. I 4111. 


saec. II p. 


There is a strong probability that the name 
58 (Plate 55). Fragment of a columnar grave to be restored in line 2 is Anu [nrpiov]. 
monument of Hymettian marble, broken on all 


sides, found in Section T on May 1, 1936. 


59 (Plate 53). A large base of Pentelic marble, of which seven fragments have been preserved, 
found at various times between March 26 and May 15, 1936, in Section 3. There is no join 
between the two fragments which preserve the left side of the monument and the other five frag- 
ments. The bottom surface of the monument is preserved, as are also parts of the top and back. 
The inscription is on the two lower fasciae of the architrave member, above which the surface of 
the stone has been chiseled away. 


Height, 0.325 m.; width, 1.855 m. (at least) ; thickness, 0.38 m. 
Height of letters, 0.032 m.-0.037 m. 


Inv. Nos. I 3887 & 4101. 


med. saec. II p. 


Avoviatos [———lJals “HAvodapov éy Tapyntriwv *AckAnm| adn | 


Anvatov ‘AAatevs [A] nvaiov ‘“Adeéws yur Avovvaio|[v ‘AXateds } 

The monument carries the names of Dionysios and of his mother and son. The son is known 
from a catalogue of prytaneis of Kekropis dating not long before A. D. 180 (/.G., II’, 1782, line 35) 
and the mother’s sister Melite is known from a grave stele (/.G., II’, 5939). The ephebos ®Anpov 
Avovvaiov ‘Adau(eds) of I.G., I1?, 2086, line 155 (A. D. 163/4), is probably of the same family. Since 
our monument is broken at the right it is not known whether his name should be restored after 
that of Asklepiades. 

60 (Plate 55). Part of a funerary stele of aet. Rom. 


Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, but 


with the rough-picked back preserved, found in [’Exrad | podi[ rov] 
Section HH on February 12, 1936. [°Ava | xav€ [ws ] 
Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.16 m.; thickness, yer [7] 


0.135 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.032 m. 


Try Noe 105375: 


Considerations of symmetry make the sug- 
gested restoration in line 2 preferable to the 
most acceptable alternative [’A¢] pod.[cfov]. 
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61 (Plate 55). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in a modern well in Section If on 
rehere I EAE. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.277 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m.-0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 2797. 


saec. IIT/II a. 
[Tap] pidn 
[ HIroA | euaiov 
[ Atp | (Sov 
Lyev7] 


If one assumes that Pamphila’s husband was 
an Athenian, the available demotics for line 3 
are Aivpidsov and “IwviSev, of which the former 
is perhaps the more probable restoration. The 
extent of the restorations is determined by 
questions of symmetry and considerations of 
space. 


62 (Plate 54). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken at the sides and at the back, with the 
inscription cut on two fasciae below a projecting 
moulding, found in Section ®® on December 18, 
1936. 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.43 m.; thickness, 


0.198 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 4353. 


saec. II 9. 
[Zwidro]s @pacvBovrov 
[Adu | dvaios 


For Zoilos, cf. 1.G., II*, 2018, line 41. 


63 (Plate 55). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument, broken at the sides 
and bottom, found on February 6, 1935, in 
Section =. 

Height, 0.26m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.22 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 


Live NOt cdeu 


aet. Rom. 
TI6A [Aa] 
Iliorn* “IE [ wyviov] 
Awpad.| orov | 
[yon] 


The spelling of the names shows divergencies 
from the normal. In line 2 “Ifunviov is for 
Iopyviov, and in line 3 Awpads[orov] is for Ae- 
padi[irov]. The use of zeta instead of sigma 
before mu is a well attested phonetic phe- 
nomenon; 1° iota for epsilon iota is a case of 
simple iotacism. In line 2 the initial iota of 
1é[pnviov]| seems to have been cut first as 
kappa, from which the superfluous strokes were 
partially erased. 


64 (Plate 55). Part of the top of a pedimental 
grave stele of Pentelic marble, broken on both 
sides, brought in from the Stoa of Attalos in 
February of 1936. 


Height, 0.234 m.; width, 0.192 m.; thickness, 
0.185 m. 

Height of letters, 0.014 m. 

Inv. No. I 3538. 


ante med. saec. IV a. 
[ ------ Ka]AAio 3 Evovy | pevs | 


65 (Plate 55). Upper part of a tall grave stele 
of Pentelic marble, with moulding across the 
top and broken away only at the bottom, found 
in Section P on March 28, 1936. Below the 
two inscribed lines are two rosettes in relief. 
The stone was later used as a door sill, as 


shown by the socket in the lower part of the 
left rosette. 


Height, 0.61 m.; width, 0.50 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.022 m., 
Inv. No. I 3877. 


* Cf. Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften®, Berlin, 1900, p. 88. 
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ca. med. saec. IV a. 
Pawirryn Par{r}avbo0 
ek Kepapewv 


Line 1: The stone has PAAAANOO. 


66 (Plate 55). Upper part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 
wall of a modern cellar in Section I on June 12, 


1935; 


Height, 0.275 m.; width, 0.307 m. ; thickness, 
0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 


Inv. No. I 3015. 


aet. Rom. 
Zev [is] 
Téxyvov[os] 
Ovyar [np | 
Avovv[ oiov | 
5 Kedadr[H6ev] 
[yv7] 
An ephebos ’AckAnmddys A[to]vvaiov Keda- 
(AjGev) is known from the year A. D. 145/6 
(25Ge Tis 20522 line 65 }), 


67 (Plate 55). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental grave stele of Pentelic marble, brought 
in from the Stoa of Attalos in February of 
1D: 

Height, 0.264 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 
0.11 m. 

Height of letters, 0.021 m. 


Inv. No. I 3539. 

saec. IV a. 
Swot [ parov | 
[K ]epa[A Ger | 


The family is known from Sostratos of 
Kephale of I.G., II?, 787, line 11, and his 
descendants. 


68 (Plate 55). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 


wall of a modern house in Section 3 on Novem- 
ber 1/7, 1935. 

Height, 0.345 m.; width, 0.315 m.; thickness, 
0.22 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.023 m. 

Inv. No. I 3078. 


saec. 1 p. 


[Ov] yarnp 
5 [Te] pobéov 
[K | pwéws 
ge 


69 (Plate 55). Upper part of a columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, found in Section 
N on February 3, 1936. 


Height, 0.35 m.; width, 0.34m.; thickness, 
0.37 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m.-0.05 m. 


ditveeNG-2INS32Z/- 


aet. Rom. 
[M]evexrAn[s] 
[Tee] oapev [od] 
[Kv8 ] aOnvaue [vs] 


The sigma in line 2 is reversed. 


70 (Plate 55). Part of the coping block of a 
funeral monument of Pentelic marble, found in 
Section = on April 4, 1936. 

Height, 0.157 m.; width, 0.158 m.; thickness, 
0.116 m. 

Height of letters, 0.023 m. 

Inv. No. I 3959. 


aet. Rom. 


[Aa] prrped[s] 


71 (Plate 55). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, with the left face and rough- 
picked back preserved, found in Section P on 
April 17, 1936. 
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Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.093 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m.-0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 4019b. 


saec. IV a. 
Nik [avdpos | 
Biv [éxov | 


Aap [ tpevs | 


The deceased is to be identified with that 
Nikandros who was one of the Treasurers of 
the Goddess in 343/2 (J.G., II’, 1443, line 6), 
and the name should be restored in the treasur- 
ers’ record as Nixavdpw[t Evy |ixov Aap|arpei]. 
This suggestion had already been made (though 
not published) by G. A. Stamires, relying on 
the root Nix — — in the name of the son. Nikan- 
dros also appears in a catalogue of uncertain 
nature dating from the fourth century (J.G., 
1122398; line 5), 


72 (Plate 56). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, broken off at the bottom and 
with fragments lost on both sides at the top, 
found on May 7, 1935, in a modern cellar wall 
in Section T. The monument may have been 
part of a Roman column before its use as a 
gravestone. 


Height, 0.615 m.; diameter, 0.304 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 2847. 

aet. Rom. 
*Ad€Eavdpos 
’AAcEdvdpovu 
Mapaddvos 


This inscription was edited by Boeckh from 
Fourmount’s notes (C.J.G., 679) and was later 
seen by Pittakys (Ed. ’Apy., 1781). The most 
recent publication has been by Kirchner as J.G.., 
II’, 6759. The letters underlined in the text 
above are now no longer on the stone. 


73 (Plate 55). Fragment of a large cylindrical 
monument of Pentelic marble, found in the wall 


of a modern house in Section § on January 17, 
1936. 


Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness, 
0.122 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3257. 


aet. Rom. 
[— — K]a\dur 
[ zros M |apadov 
[oss €]B(iwoe) 4 (pépas) pl 


For the abbreviations €8 = €B (iwae) and 7 = 
4 (pépas) see M. Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in 
Greek Inscriptions, 1940, pp. 61, 67. For rea- 
sons of symmetry, it appears that the child 
whose epitaph this is had a conventionally ab- 
breviated praenomen no trace of which is now 
preserved. 


74 (Plate 55). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found on 
March 2, 1936, in Section HH. 

Height, 0.21 m.; width, ca. 0.17 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.145 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 3659. 


[--“=~- II] pwroye [vov] 
[ Mapa] vos 


7 (Plate 55). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, broken on all 
sides, found in Section N’ on February 8, 1936. 

Height, 0.10 m.; maximum preserved width, 
0.185 m. 

Height of letters, 0.033 m. 

Inv. No. I 3334. 


aet. Rom. 
[Bd] KAiSns 
[Me] Acted | s] 


76 (Plate 56). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in the 
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wall of a modern house in Section P on Decem- 
ber 20, 1935. 


Height, ca. 0.30 m.; maximum preserved di- 
ameter, 0.242 m. 
Height of letters, 0.038 m. 


Ikaingg INi@y IL SVAIG, 


ore, Wl we 


[M | yrpo08[ pov] 
[Ila ] cave [ws] 
[A] vyer[np | 
The Metrodoros (or Metrodotos ?) here 
named is probably the same as the father of 
the ephebos of 128/7 (Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 
210, no. 41, line 164): Anunrpios Myrpo[dépov 


II] avavievs. 


77 (Plate 56). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, with part of 
the top preserved but elsewhere broken, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section on 
November 4, 1935. 


Height, 0.218 m.; width, 0.305 m. ; thickness, 
0.26 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.023 m. 


Inv. No. I 3069. 


saec. III /II a. 
[Az | oAACSwpos 
[@e]oddrov (or [Ac]oSdrov, [‘Hp] oddrov) 
[ IlaA ]Anve[vs | 


The name ’AroAdAd8wpos Tiyatov TadAnveds 
occurs on a columnar grave monument (J.G., 
II?, 7109) of approximately the same date. 


78 (Plate 56). Part of a block of Pentelic 
marble, with top (worn smooth) and bottom 
(rough-picked) surfaces preserved, found on 
February 8, 1935, in the cellar-wall of a modern 
house in Section II. 


Height, 0.195 m.; width, 0.34 m.; thickness, 


0.433 m. 
Height of letters, 0.035 m. 


Inv. No. 2412. 


aet. Rom. 


Ile [ parev's | 


Considerations of spacing argue against a 
long demotic like THepyaojSev or TlepiOoidns. A 
short ethnic, of course, is possible. 


79 (Plate 56). Top of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, made up of 
two fragments, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section § on November 15, 1935. 


Height, 0.42 m.; diameter, 0.327 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.026 m. 


Inv. No. I 3074. 


saec. Ip. 
@eddwpos 
TAavkiov 


¢ 
Tleupacevs 


This inscription was earlier seen by Kirchner, 
and published by him from his transcript as 
ued PS 7 150: 


80 (Plate 56). Top of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, broken at the 
bottom and with parts of the surface badly 
worn, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section T on October 10, 1935. 


Height, 0.38 m.; diameter, 0.275 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.017 m.-0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 3108. 


saec. I1/I a. 
°AzroAAOdwpos 
PiAoKXéovs 
Tlepyaonbev 


The date seems earlier than that of J.G., II’, 
7212; but the Apollodoros here named may 
have been a not too distant ancestor of the 
Nikostratos who appears in the text already 
published. Apollodoros, however, is a common 
name. 
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81 (Plate 53). Sculptured pedimental funeral 
stele of Hymettian marble, with the left side 
and top preserved, found in the wall of a mod- 
ern house in Section T on December 24, 1935. 
In a sunken panel below the letters part of a 
head, facing right, is preserved. 


Height, 0.278 m.; width, 0.265 m. ; thickness, 
0.081 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 


Inv. No. I 3167. 


saec. IV a. 
Swob€vy[s] 
TvOizrov paar evs] 
*Opbaydpa 


MevexAéous Tar [ aviéws | 


For the name Menekles in Paiania cf. /.G., 
II?, 9653, and Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 188, 
no. 116, line 43. 


82 (Plate 56). Part of the top of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in 
the wall of a modern house in Section = on 
January 16, 1936. 

Height, 0.221 m.; diameter, 0.194 m. 

Height of letters, 0.019 m. 

Inv. No. I 3253. 


saec. III a. 
’AtroAACSwpo [s] 
Atovucio [v] 


[IIpo | BaAcovo[s| 


From the name Apollodoros in Probalinthos 
ch ieG. Al /eo 


83 (Plate 62). Part of the top of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in 
Section & on February 20, 1936. 

Height, 0.193 m.; width, 0.144 m.; thickness, 
0.046 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 


Inv. No. I 3443. 


saec. II a. 
[36 | cos 


[Anpn | zptov 
[‘Papvo]vovo[s] 


One Sécos Anpntpi(ov) (‘Papvotous) was a 
member of the Council about 190 B.C. (Hes- 
peria, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 103, no. 48, line 60; 
for the date cf. Pritchett and Meritt, Chron- 
ology, p. 116, and Meritt, Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, p. 17). The name Séoos, from Rham- 
nous, appears also amongst the councillors of 
Aiantis in 166/5 B.C. (Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 
23, no. 19, line 35) and it was Dow’s opinion 
that he might have been a nephew of the earlier 
Sosos (Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, p. 136). One 
of these is perhaps to be identified with the 
Sosos of the present text, or, if they were one 
person, all three inscriptions may refer to the 
same man. 


84 (Plate 56). Fragment of a large columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found in 
a modern wall in Section I on June 5, 1935. 


Height, 0.388 m.; width, 0.296 m.; thickness, 
0.125 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.05 m. 


Inv. No. I 2988. 
aet. Rom. 
eee 
Bee ece 
[‘Pa] nvov[ aiov | 
[] vyar [np ] 
5 [Ao] An [ido] 
[ Bep | evixid [ov] 
Ly] uy 


The spacing of letters on the stone shows 
that the name in line 5 should be relatively 
short. The restoration which we have made is 
perhaps a trifle long. An alternative restoration 
[’Ao]xAnx[(Sov] involves a less common name. 


85 (Plate 56). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, broken on all 
sides, found in a mixed fill in Section = on 


May 2, 1935. 
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Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.106 m. ; thickness, 
0.04 m. 
Height of letters, 0.027 m.-0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 2822. 
saec. II/I a. 


[ Acov | vai [ ov] 
[Sov] wed [s] 


86 (Plate 56). Part of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with the left side and rough-picked 
back preserved, taken from the Stoa of Attalos 
in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.30m.; thickness, 
0.11 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3474. 


saec. 1 a. 

[---]o[? ?---] 
[Bi]Aorecuov [Sree] 
piews yv[v7] 

The curved mouldings in the panel below the 
inscription indicate the probable width of the 
stele and give some preference to the longer 
restoration of the demotic in lines 2-3: [Xre]- 
pews rather than [Ika] préws. 

For the form of the monument, see no. 55, 
above. 


87 (Plate 56). Fragment from the top of a 
sculptured stele of Pentelic marble, broken on 
all sides, taken from the Stoa of Attalos in 
February of 1936. Traces of akroterion-like 
decorations remain along the top, below which 
is a plain beveled moulding. The inscription is 
below this, and below the inscription is a re- 
cessed panel (ca. 0.033 m.) with traces of a 
relief. 


Height, 0.248 m.; width, 0.275 m.; thickness, 


0.095 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m.-0.022 m. 


Inv. No. I 3466. 


saec. III p. 
Suvrdyn [po | 
adoxipov é[k Su| 


Bpiddv 


88 (Plate 56). Upper part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in a 
modern wall in Section } on September 30, 


1935 


Height, 0.268 m.; diameter, 0.287 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3062. 


suee, Il/1*a. 
Tpv [on] 

Biro [ ov] 

Padnpe [ 

paral 


eal 
/ 


vn] 


89 (Plate 56). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Pentelic marble, found in Section 
N on March 3, 1936. 


Height, 0.108 m.; width, ca. 0.14 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.105 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3678. 


aet. Rom. 
[Kndx] codep [ov] 
[Bad | npéws 
[Ovya | rnp 
vacat 
The spacing indicates that about four letters 
should be restored at the beginning of the 
father’s name. 


90 (Plate 56). Part of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble with part of the rough-picked top 
preserved, but otherwise broken, found in Sec- 
tion HH on January 17, 1936. Above the taenia 
which carries the inscription is a moulding with 
antefixes in relief. The bottom of the preserved 
fragment seems to be the top of a niche. 
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Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.563 m.; thickness, 
ca. 0.20 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m.-0.034 m. 


Inv. No. I 3303. 


aet. Rom. 
‘HpaxrelSns [’Adpo | 
Seciov Prve [vs | 


91 (Plate 59). Upper right corner of a plaque 
of Pentelic marble, found in Section N on 
March 31, 1936. The inscription probably dates 
from a re-use of the block, as evidenced by a 
clamp-cutting at the right side of the top surface. 


Height, 0.26m.; width, 0.37 m.; thickness 
(original), 0.116 m. t 
Height of letters, 0.033 m. 


Inv. No. I 3931. 


saec. I1/III p. 
|]AaBia MupradAn 
| Ap | on0KA€ovs 
[D]Ave<w>s Ov (yarnp) 


In line 3 the stone has AYEOC followed by 
a monogram combining 8 and Y. The precise 
form of the monogram is not shown in Avi- 
Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscriptions, 
but the abbreviation itself is well attested. 


92 (Plate 61). Two blocks of Pentelic marble, 
which belong together but do not quite join. 
Fragment a (I 6146) has the top and the left 
side preserved. There isa moulded border above 
the inscribed face, and this returns along the left 
side. This fragment was found during the 
cleaning east of the Stoa of Attalos on March 
29, 1949. Fragment b (I 3541) was brought 
in from the Stoa of Attalos in February of 
1936. It has the top and part of the right side 


preserved, and exhibits the same moulding as 
fragment a, which here returns across the right 
lateral face. 


a. Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.803 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.32 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 6146. 
b. Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.805 m.; thick- 
ness, 0.366 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3541. 
saec. II/I a. 


The Asphales here named (as husband) is 
probably the same as *Aodadys AnpoKkpatov 
Ppedppwos of 1.G., I1?, 7722. A vertical stroke 
under the alpha of @eapis is the only trace that 
now remains of the second line of the inscrip- 
tion. The juxtaposition of the blocks and the 
reading of the text have been reported from 
Athens by Eugene Vanderpool. 


93 (Plate 56). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section X on January 16, 1936. 


Height, 0.40 m.; diameter, 0.294 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 
Inv. No. I. 3252. 


saec. IIL/II a. 
[E]vBos 
[IL] avoiov 
[ Dv | Adouos 


Eubios is perhaps to be identified as the 
father of Herakon of 186/5 (J.G., II*, 896, line 
45) : “Hpaxwvra EiBiov bydAdowv. Cf. P.A., 5307. 


94 (Plate 59). Fragment of a pedimental grave stele of Pentelic marble, with legs and lower 
part of the body of a lion preserved (in relief) and part of the left sloping cornice, but otherwise 


broken, found in Section N on May 2, 1936. 


Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness (original), 0.095 m. 
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Height of letters, ca. 0.012 m. 
Inv. No. I 4092. 


saec, IV/LII.p. 


[ ---- 7-H Jou: XoAapyevs: Kal Svvtpodos [- -- —| 
[----- | n° "Aovatixod: ex Topetwy: /[— — ——] 


The feminine demotic in line 2 is misspelled, and according to accepted standards should have 


been written éx Tlopiwv. 


95 (Plate 56). Fragment of a small columnar 
grave monument, found on February 14, 1935, 
in Section =. 

Height, 0.155 m.; width, 0.165 m.; thickness, 
ODT m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 2427. 


saec. II/la. 


[- = = -lel- =] 


"AyKupavy 


96 (Plate 56). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found on 
March 24, 1936, in Section N. 


Height, 0.225m.; diameter 
0.305 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 3866. 


(preserved), 


saec.. 1 a. 
‘Adai[or — — —| 
Nov |[pnviov| 
A pio | nvos | 


The name restored in line 2 is by far the 
most probable as a supplement for the preserved 
letters. Hephaist— was probably a brother of 
Euterpe named in /.G., II*, 8063 and 8064. 
The inscription would have been symmetrical 
without the initial alpha of line 3. Indeed, this 
alpha is of a style different from the alpha in 
line 1 (it has a broken cross-bar and exag- 
gerated finials) and seems to have been added 


after the rest of the text was inscribed. If the 
suggestion in note 17 is correct, Noumenios 
must have been more than usually unfortunate 
in getting the correct texts cut on the tomb- 
stones of his children. 


97 (Plate 56). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section 'T on December 5, 1935. 


Height, 0.266 m.; width, 0.167 m.; thickness, 
0.098 m. 
Height of letters, 0.023 m. 


nny, Na, IL SUS), 


aet. Rom. 
O78 |~ ===] 
*Avr[— -— -— -] 
*Avti[oxevs | 


98 (Plate 56). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, brought in 
from the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.18 m.; diameter, 0.188 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m. 
Inv. No. I 3585. 


saec, LLG: 
BO ee 
Ropes aes 
*Avtioy€ [ws | 
Ouyarnp 
5 Evrvxou 
poses 
[yer] 


17T believe that these two grave monuments refer to the same person, and that the columella with the name 
incorrectly cut (J.G., II*, 8063) was never used over the grave. This suggestion was offered by K. D. Mylonas in 


"Ed. ’“Apx., 1893, p. 223. 
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99 (Plate 57). Grave stele of Hymettian 
marble, with the rough-picked back and the top 
preserved, found in the wall of a modern house 
in Section ® on December 7, 1936. 


Height, 0.38 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 
0.095 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 4311. 


yavyes INTE oa, 
[ Bep | evixn 
[He] ip@TLs 


100 (Plate 57). Part of a stele of Hymettian 
marble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section P on February 6, 1935. The left side, 
the top, and the rough-picked back are pre- 
served. 


Height, 0.165 m.; width, 0.207 m.; thickness, 
0.055 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 


Tiny Nonl 3337. 


saec. IIT/II a. 
‘Hpdkdc[ros] (or “Hpaxdé[ Ss] ) 
*Emixpa[tovs | 


“HpakaAe [ wwoTns ] 


101 (Plate 57). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in Section P on April 21, 1936. 


Height, 0.24m.; width, 0.19 m.; thickness, 
0.125 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 4047. 


saec. III a. 
Ova [pos | 
’Ovnaay | dpov| 
[‘Hp | axAe[wrns | 


102 (Plate 57). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in 
Section P on March 17, 1936. 


Height, 0.25 m.; diameter, 0.176 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.029 m. 


Inv. No. I 3801. 


saec. I p. 
[Sor] npixov 
[‘Hpa] KAEwWTNS 
The deceased may well have been a brother of 


that Soterichos whose tombstone has been pub- 
lished as I.G., II?, 8795. Cf. I.G., II?, 8794. 


103 (Plate 57). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
broken on all sides, found on April 13, 1935, in 
Section O. 


Height, 0.26 m.; width, 0.37 m.; thickness, 
0.25 m. 
Height of letters, 0.035 m. 


Inv. No. I 2759. 


saec. III/II a. 


[... ] dds 
[‘Hpax |Aeirn[s] 


104 (Plate 58). Grave stele of Pentelic (?) 
marble, complete except for a chip from the 
upper left corner, found in the basement wall 
of a modern House in Section Y on January 
29, 1937. 


Height, 0.54 m.; width, 0.243 m.; thickness, 
0.102 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 


Inv. No. I 4465. 


saec. IV a. 


[-- ]rov xpyords 
[‘H | paxAewrns 


105 (Plate 56). Upper part of a grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, found in a lot at the corner of 
Athena and Vyssi Streets (outside the excava- 
tions) and brought to the Agora Museum on 
February 25, 1937. 


Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 

Height of letters, 0.027 m. 

Inv. No. I 4562. 
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saéc1T/1 a. 
Evnpepos 
Iliorov 


OucBeds 


106 (Plate 57). Two fragments of a thin 
plaque of Pentelic marble found in Section & 
on March 16 and 24, 1936. 


Height, 0.13 m.; width, 0.185 m.; thickness 
(original), 0.029 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 


Inv. No. I 3815. 
saec. III/IV p. 


évOdde Keir 
at 6 Katoapeds 


[---Jor[---] 


The plaque shows a pediment and at the left 
a pilaster outlined in shallow grooves. Ap- 
parently the inscription was cut later on the 
plaque after the right side of it had been broken 
away. This fact, together with the formula of 
the text, is perhaps an indication that the docu- 
ment is Christian. 


107 (Plate 57). Part of the top of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, mended 
from three fragments, found on December 14, 
1935, in the wall of a modern house in Section 
Ane 


Height, 0.33 m.; diameter, 0.232 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.018 m. 
Inv. No. I 3147. 


saec. III/II a. 
[ Ne] kozroAus 
[Ka]Adatiavn 


108 (Plate 57). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, found in the wall of a mod- 
ern house in Section T on December 14, 1935. 


Height, 0.435 m.; diameter, 0.185 m. 
Height of letters, 0.019 m.-0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3148. 
socemiil/1l a. 


= 


a 
K | aa7ado 
K | 


| 
tooa 


— 


The restoration was made by Charles Edson, 
who has examined the squeeze in Princeton. 
For the name M4 at Athens see also /.G., II?, 
3965, 5343, 5403, 8413, and 10448. 


109 (Plate 58). Crowning member of a grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, broken at the 
left, with top and back rough-picked, and with 
the right side and bottom smooth, found in a 
late wall in Section P on May 5, 1936. The 
inscription is on a single line below the cornice. 

Height, 0.165 m.; width, 1.02 m.; thickness, 
0.565 m. 

Height of letters, 0.023 m. 

Inv. No. I 4122. 


post med. saec. IV a. 


[----- ] ’Avturarpov Kurteds 


110 (Plate 57). Stele of Pentelic marble, 
broken at the right and at the bottom, found 
on February 8, 1935, in Section &. 


Height, 0.32 m.; width, 0.23 m.; thickness, 
0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 2386. 


saec. IV a. 
*Apiotovxos 
KvOv0s 


The original thickness of the stone, with 
rough-picked back, is preserved. 


111 (Plate 57). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Pentelic marble, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
T on October 16, 1935. 


Height, 0.318 m.; width, 0.310 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 
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Height of letters, 0.03 m. 
Inv. No. I 3114. 


saec. La. 
[| Ka]AAuoro 
|X ]oxparov 
Meyapé|os | 
[yer | 


112 (Plate 57). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section S on January 18, 1936. 

Height, 0.303 m.; width, 0.234 m. ; thickness, 
0.117 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 3261. 


aet. Rom. 


Mera [ ovrvos | 


118 (Plate 57). Part of a stele of Pentelic 
marble, with the rough-picked back preserved, 
found in Section P on March 3, 1936. 

Height, 0.183 m.; width, 0.148 m.; thickness, 
0.082 m. 

Height of letters, 0.023 m. 

Inv. No. I 3691. 


aet. Rom. 
“Aprep[— — —] 
“Aprem[—— —] 
MtAnovo [s] 


The inscription is complete at the left, and 
is cut on a surface which is slightly concave. 
The stone has been badly hacked and battered. 
Perhaps the top and left sides, though rough, 
are original with reference at least to this 
present text. 


114 (Plate 57). Part of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in Sec- 


tion § on March 12, 1936. 


Height, 0.321 m.; width, 0.359 m. ; thickness, 
0.106 m. 

Height of letters, 0.046 m.-0.068 m. 

Inv. No. I 3761. 


aet. Rom. 
[Ac] ovu<a>io [v] 
Me<idAno<ida 


The stonecutter was illiterate, cutting € in 
place of X in line 2, and omitting iota twice 
in line 3. 


115 (Plate 57). Fragment of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in Sec- 
tion HH on March 18, 1936. 


Height, 0.44 m.; diameter, 0.304 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.028 m. 
Inv. No. I 3776. 


saec. II/I a. 
"Epo [cov | 
MiAy| cia | 
Kip [ov] 
@nBa | cov | 
ye [vq] 


116 (Plate 57). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, found in a modern fill in 
Section HH on February 29, 1936. 


Height, 0.62 m.; diameter, 0.257 m. 
Height of letters, 0.026 m. 


Inv. No. I 3614. 


saec. I/II p. 
Zots 
[M Jevavdpou 
MewAnoia 


This inscription was seen by Pittakys and 
Ross, and is now published also as J.G., II, 
9623. 


117 (Plate 57). Top of a columnar grave monu- 
ment of Hymettian marble, found in Section 
MM on March 24, 1936. 
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Height, 0.28 m.; diameter, 0.175 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 3865. 


fin. saec. I p. 
*Ovnsed 
Eixaprov 


MiAnoia 


The name Eukarpos was common among 
Milesians living in Athens. 


118 (Plate 57). Columella of Hymettian mar- 
ble brought in to the excavations of the Agora 
from Hermes St. on February 18, 1936. 


Height, 0.375 m.; diameter, 0.214 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.023 m. 
Inv. No. I 3453. 


saec. II p. 
SKoras 
[ E Jéyapio<r> ov 
MiAnovos 


Line 2 reads: [. ]YXAPILOY. 


119 (Plate 57). Part of the top of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
in Section HH on March 31, 1936. 


Height, 0.238 m.; width, 0.24 m.; thickness, 
Co. U4 Vint. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.025 m. 


Ikea, ING, I SOs» 


aet. Rom. 
‘Yyeivo[s] 
’AOnviw [vos | 
M[.An]| [10s] 


120 (Plate 59). Upper part of a grave stele 
of Hymettian marble, found in the wall of a 
modern house in Section II on February 11, 


1937. 


Height, 0.272 m.; width, 0.235 m.; thickness, 
0.063 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 


Inv. No. I 4497. 


ca, a. 200 a. 
Pirlora 
MiAnola 
Avodwpou 


/ 
Ouyarnp 


121 (Plate 57). Upper part of a pedimental 
grave stele of Pentelic marble, found in Section 
N on April 24, 1936. The inscription is cut 
above a niche which once contained a sculptured 
relief. 


Height, 0.46 m.; width, 0.578 m.; thickness, 
0.08 m. 
Height of letters, 0.028 m. 


Inv. No. I 4044. 


soeca lp 
‘Ovnow Nexodnpov 
MewAnoia 


The normal spelling of the name as ’Ovncd 
appears in No. 117, above (q. v.). 


122 (Plate 57). Three fragments of a col- 
umnar grave monument, brought in from the 
Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936, and joined 
together. One fragment preserves the ring and 
part of the top. 


Height, 0.64 m.; width, 0.428 m.; thickness, 
0.205 m. 
Height of letters, 0.063 m. 


Inv. No. I 3548. 


saec. III/II a. 
Eia[ ee —] 
[°A|oXrA [ wviov| 
Ilepiv [ 610s | 


123 (Plate 58). Upper part of a grave stele 
of Pentelic marble, found in the wall of a 
modern house in Section ®® on December 31, 
1936. Both sides and the back are preserved. 


Height, 0.185 m.; width, 0.283 m.; thickness, 
0.071 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 


Inv. No. I 4376. 
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saec. III a. 
[Pd] Sov Pidoxparous TAarauky 


124 (Plate 59). Upper right corner of a stele 
of Hymettian marble, found in a modern wall 
in Section N’ on June 20, 1935. 


Height, 0.16 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness 


(original), 0.08 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.014 m. 


bane, INGoy WHOA 


saec. II/I a. 
hes . Jovae[ . |s 
[-- ]mapxou 
[ Sad | apinos 


In line 1 the third letter may have been 
omikron or (possibly) phi. 


125 (Plate 57). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found in 
a late fill in Section T on February 28, 1936. 


Height, 0.10 m.; width, 0.185 m.; thickness, 
0.28 m. 
Height of letters, 0.024 m. 


Inv. No. I 3652. 


saec. IT /1 a. 
[’Aprte] pdep [a] 
[Anu] nzpi[ov] 
[Av] pBprav [06] 
[Ovyarnp | 


or possibly: 
[’Apte] pidwp [os | 
[Any] ntpi[ov] 
[Sndv] pBprav | os] 


126 (Plate 59). Columnar grave monument of 
Pentelic marble, brought into the excavations 
from a neighboring tile factory on February 18, 
1936. 


Height, 0.427 m.; diameter, 0.187 m. (top) 
and 0.27 m. (bottom). 


Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 3454. 


SdéCe LV JlIion, 
[ A] vais 
Pir1K0d 


Svpaxooia 


127 (Plate 60). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Pentelic marble, 
found in Section P on March 24, 1936. 


Height, 0.20 m.; diameter, 0.165 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.015 m. 


Inv. No. I 3874. 


saec. La. 

[E] brvyL [avos] 

[ Nu] koxAe [ cdou | 
[Ta] vay [ patos | 


Questions of symmetry show that the restora- 
tion given in line 3 is to be preferred to 
[’A]vay|vpaows|, for example, and also indi- 
cate a slight preference for the name supplied 
in line 2 over the shorter [Nc] xoxAé[ovs], which 
is, however, a quite acceptable alternative. 


128 (Plate 60). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 


ble, found in Section = on April 2, 1936. 


Height, 0.351 m.; width, 0.422 m.; thickness, 
ca. 0.213 m. 
Height of letters, 0.034 m.-0.045 m. 


Inv. No. I 3957. 


aet. Rom. 
"Appi[a] 
Avoyevo|v| 
[-Jo[- 2 -] 
The text might also be read: "Apmf[ov] | 
Avoyévo | us } | [Jej-S= —]; 


129 (Plate 60). Fragment from the upper left 
corner of a pedimental grave stele of Pentelic 
marble, with the rough-picked back preserved, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
X on December 14, 1936. 
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Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.15 m.; thickness, 
0.095 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 4325. 
saec. II p. 


130 (Plate 58). Upper left corner of a grave 
relief of Pentelic marble, found in the wall of 
a modern house in Section II on February 24, 
137. 

Height, 0.191 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.07 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4529. 


saec. III a. 
*Avripavys “Avtup[— — — - --- -—- ] 


The upper part of a head is preserved, broken 
just below the eyes, and wearing a diadem. 


131 (Plate 60). Part of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with the rough-picked top and 
rough-picked back preserved, found on March 
2301996, mm Section  T. 

Height, 0.40 m.; width, 0.255 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 3892. 


aet. Rom. 
[Azo] AAwy0 [s------- ] 


Zl 


There is a moulding above the inscription and 
a shallow circular cutting, as of a niche, below. 


132 (Plate 60). Part of a grave stele of Hy- 
mettian marble, with the right edge and traces 
of the moulding across the top preserved, found 
in Section I1@ on March 16, 1936. 


Height, 0.12 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 


0.07 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m.-0.032 m. 


Inv. No. I 3799, 


saec. IV/III a. 
[’Apio | roKAjs 


Traces of letters occur in the second line, below 
which the stone is broken away. 


133 (Plate 60). Fragment of a large columnar 
grave monument of Pentelic marble, found in 
Section HH on March 19, 1936. 


Height, 0.27 m.; width, 0.408 m.; thickness, 
0.213 m. 
Height of letters, 0.022 m. 


{nye Now!) 3/7s. 
saec. II /IIT p. 


134 (Plate 60). Small grave stele of Hymet- 
tian marble, taken from the Stoa of Attalos in 
February of 1936. 


Height, 0.255 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 


0.077 m. 
Height of letters, 0.015 m.-0.02 m. 


Inv. No. I 3488. 


saec. 1V a. 
’Adpodicia 


For similar epitaphs, of the same date, see 
I.Gs, 11, 10913-10915; 


135 (Plate 59). Part of a funeral lekythos of 
Hymettian marble, broken on all sides, found 
in a modern wall in Section % on May 1, 1936. 
Height, 0.43 m.; width, 0.344 m.; thickness, 
0.139 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 4102. 
saec. IV a, 
’Adpodio [ta | 
Awpo|[v] 
yer" 
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136 (Plate 60). Inscribed fragment from the 
upper part of a columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, found in Section N on 
March 5, 1936. 

Height, 0.23 m.; diameter, 0.205 m. 

Height of letters, 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 3680. 


aet. Rom. 
*Ap<idoTw 
*AroAAw[— — —] 


There are traces of letters in the third line. 


137 (Plate 60). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental funerary stele of Pentelic marble, with 
original thickness preserved, found in the wall 
of a modern house in Section = on January 16, 
1936. 


Height, 0.285 m.; width, 0.273 m. ; thickness, 
0.13 m. 
Height of letters, 0.013 m. 


Inv. No. I 3254. 


saec. II/I a. 
Bak x [ts | *O |- - -| 


138 (Plate 60). Fragment of a base of Hy- 
mettian marble, perhaps a grave stele, with the 
left side preserved, brought in from the Stoa of 
Attalos in February of 1936. 


Height, 0.206 m.; width, 0.278 m.; thickness, 
0.22 m. 
Height of letters, 0.023 m. 


Inv. No. I 3544. 


saec. IV a. 
Bpwv[- - - 7] 
irises 
[------ 


One Bryon was ambassador to Athens from 
Chios in 384 B. C. (J.G., II?, 34, line 38). 


139 (Plate 60). Fragment of a stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with the back preserved, but 


broken on all sides and badly burned, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section = 
on January 17, 1936. A moulding is preserved 
above the letters, and above the moulding is a 
surface which seems to have been part of a 
pediment. 

Height, 0.362 m.; width, 0.214 m.; thickness, 
0.111 m. 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. 

Inv. No. I 3259. 


saec. II/I a. 
[A] npatve| ros | 
[A] jou 
Perhaps the name in line 1 should be read as 
[A] qpawe[ 7]. 


140 (Plate 60). Plaque of Hymettian marble, 
with part of the top and rough-picked back pre- 
served, found on February 5, 1935, in the wall 
of a modern house in Section O. 

Height, 0.175 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 
0.082 m. 

Height of letters, 0.022 m. 

Inv. No. I 2389. 


aet. Rom. 
[A] nuoorpa [rn] 
[xp ]nor} x[atpe] 


141 (Plate 61). A funerary amphora of Pen- 
telic marble, decorated in low relief, found in a 
late Roman fill in Section N on February 18, 


1937. 
Height, 0.461 m.; diameter, 0.262 m. 
Height of letters, 0.007 m. 
Inv. No. I 4518. 


saec. IV a. 
Anpoxapys 
The inscription is cut above the figure of an 
elderly bearded man, who stands facing a 
woman (left) by whose side is a child. There 
are remains of a painted tongue pattern around 
the shoulder of the amphora at the base of the 
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neck, and, below this, on the reverse a band 
composed of zigzags. 


142 (Plate 59). A sculptured grave stele of 
Pentelic marble, with the left side and back 
(worn smooth) preserved, found in Section HH 
on March 31, 1936. Above the broad inscribed 
fascia are remains of a moulding and below it 
is a relief in a shallow recessed panel, showing 
the head and shoulders (much battered) of a 
man. 


Height, 0.254 m.; width, 0.21 m.; thickness, 
0.095 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 3905. 


saecs IVE a: 


[A] tovvoro[s — — - - -— — — | 
nea 


143 (Plate 60). Part of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section T on December 11, 1935. The 
stone is broken on all sides except the top, and 
exhibits a beveled edge and raised band above 
the letters of the inscription. 

Height, 0.107 m.; width, 0.096 m. ; thickness, 
0.109 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m. 

Inv. No. I 3140. 


aet. Rom. 
[ Avo] vvc0d [wpos — — — or oros] 


144 (Plate 60). Upper part of a grave stele 
of Hymettian marble, broken at the bottom, but 
with the top, sides, and part of the back(?) 
preserved, found in the wall of a modern house 
in Section ® on Dec. 2, 1936. 

Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.25 m.; thickness, 
0.063 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 4306. 


SUCGn IVaas 
Awpis 
XPNOT 


For similar monuments with this name, cf. 


RG@walls 11226614228; 


145 (Plate 60). Fragment from a small monu- 
ment of Pentelic marble, broken at the right, 
found in a wall of Byzantine date in Section N 
on March 6, 1936. 

Height, 0.34m.; width, 0.445 m.; thickness, 
0.19 m. 

Height of letters, 0.036 m. 

Inv. No. I 3681. 


aet. Rom. 


The inscription is on the upper fascia of three 
which form an architrave. 


146 (Plate 60). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental grave stele of Pentelic marble, found in 
the wall of a modern house in Section HH on 
February 26, 1936. 

Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.224 m.; thickness 
(original), 0.15 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m.-0.022 m. 

Inv. No. I 3607. 


saec. II p. 
Eiowds ’AO[— - --— ] 
vac. YNHK[- — - -] 


147 (Plate 59). Grave stele of Hymettian 
marble, with the right side, back, top, and bot- 
tom preserved, broken away at the left, found 
in the wall of a modern house in Section X on 
December 18, 1936. 

Height, 0.47 m.; width, 0.332 m.; thickness, 
0.10 m. 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. 

Inv. No. I 4328. 
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post med. saec. IV a. 
[----- ] “Emdard{A} ov 
[O] vyarnp 


148 (Plate 60). Upper part of a columnar 
grave monument of Pentelic marble, broken on 
the sides and at the back and bottom, found on 
April 11, 1935, in a late fill in Section 0. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.20 m. 
Height of letters, 0.037 m. 
Inv. No. I 2756. 


aet. Rom. 
‘Eppeia[s] 


149 (Plate 60). Fragment from the upper part 
of a columnar grave monument of Hymettian 
marble, found in the foundation of a modern 
house in Section O on April 17, 1935. 

Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.26 m. 

Height of letters, 0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 2794. 


saec. II a. 
‘Eppox|[——— —] 


150 (Plate 60). Fragment of a pedimental 
grave stele of Hymettian marble, found in Sec- 
tion = on April 2, 1936. Parts of the left side, 
back (?), and sloping top are preserved. 

Height, 0.187 m.; width, 0.206 m. ; thickness, 
0.149 m. 

Height of letters, 0.013 m.-0.019 m. 

Inv. No. I 3953. 


saec. IV a. 
[ E | 0K pur fos -—----—~- | 


151 (Plate 60). Fragment from the top of a 
grave stele of Pentelic marble, found in the wall 
of a modern house in Section X on December 


18, 1936. The top is rough-picked, and both 
sides are broken away. The bottom is smooth, 
possibly from a re-use of the stone. 


Height, 0.127 m.; width, 0.187 m. ; thickness, 
0.082 m. 


Height of letters, 0.01 m. 
Inv. No. I 4327. 


aet. Rom. 


152 (Plate 60). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
with part of the rough-picked top preserved, 
brought in from the Stoa of Attalos in Febru- 
ary of 1936. The inscription is cut on a taenia, 
the under surface of which is smooth but backed 
by a downward spring as though it might be the 
top of a large niche. 


Height, 0.085 m.; width, 0.187 m. ; thickness, 
0.15 m. 
Height of letters, 0.028 m. 


Inv. No. I 3514. 


aet. Rom. 
[Etrv] xvavo[s] 


153 (Plate 62). Fragment of Pentelic marble, 
found in a late wall in Section O on April 6, 
1935. The stone is from the coping course of 
a grave monument, and preserves at the bottom 
part of the undercut edge. It is otherwise 
broken on all sides. 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.09 m. 

Height of letters, 0.024 m. 

Inv. No. I 2718. 


aet. Rom. 


[Zn] v6 Bros 


154 (Plate 62). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental stele of Hymettian marble, found in a 


wall of Byzantine date in Section = on June 19 
1935. 
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Height 0.225 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness 
(rough-picked back preserved), 0.11 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 3043. 


saec. IV /III a. 


Owdopa x[- —— —| 


The stele evidently served as the tombstone 
of Theodora (in more conventional spelling) 
and perhaps her husband S — — —-— - : 


155 (Plate 62). Complete top of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
in Section T on January 14, 1936. 

Height, 0.168 m.; diameter, 0.24 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv. No. I 3282. 


aet. Rom. 
*Ipus 


156 (Plate 62). Fragment of Hymettian mar- 
ble, broken on all sides, found in the wall of a 
modern house in Section T on December 18, 
1935. This seems to be a re-used block, and if 
so it may be now almost complete as a grave- 
stone. 

Height, 0.235 m.; width, 0.286 m.; thickness, 
0.084 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.027 m. 


Inv. No. I 3156. 


aet. imp. 
*Ipis 
xenoT 


157 (Plate 62). Fragment from the upper part 
of a large columnar grave monument of Hy- 
mettian marble, broken on all sides, found in a 
late wall in Section O on May 3, 1935. 

Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.23 m. 

Height of letters, 0.035 m. 

Inv. No. I 2830. 


saec. I a./p. 
KadXuo[- — —| 


[.-]¢[----- 


158 (Plate 62). Fragment of a grave stele of 
Hymettian marble, with the top, back, and left 
side preserved, found in the wall of a modern 
house in Section T on December 16, 1935. 


Height, 0.183 m.; width, 0.18 m.; thickness, 
0.066 m. 
Height of letters, 0.014 m. 


Ihayy, INI@, 1 Siz, 


SoxAG, IN var. 


KaAdior [patos | 
Kydic0d[wpov or drov| 


159 (Plate 62). The upper left corner of a 
grave stele of Pentelic marble, with the left side 
and top very roughly finished, found in a mod- 
ern fill in Section = on February 7, 1936. The 
inscription was cut on the top band of the 
mouldings, and the stele itself (now largely 
broken away) was probably adorned with 
sculpture in relief. 


Height, 0.143 m.; width, 0.132 m.; thickness, 
0.108 m. 
Height of letters, 0.012 m. 


Inv. No. I 3357. 


aet. Rom. 
KAwdia [— - — - —- ] 


160 (Plate 62). Part of a small pedimental 
grave monument of Pentelic marble, broken on 
all sides, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section } on November 4, 1935. 


Height, 0.116 m.; width, 0.191 m.; thickness, 


0.112 m. 
Height of letters, 0.017 m. 


Inv. No. I 3067. 


aet. Rom. 
[Kérr]aBos Ild00[v — — — — — ] 
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161 (Plate 62). Upper part of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
in Section T on March 7, 1936. 

Height, 0.21 m.; diameter, 0.14 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.022 m. 

Inv. No. I 3714. 


ca, saec. II /I a. 
Kopuxy 
XPNOT 


The readings of letters in line 1, except for 
the first and last, must be considered doubtful. 


162 (Plate 59). Fragment of a funerary leky- 
thos of Pentelic marble, with part of the shoul- 
der and upper body only preserved, found on 
February 8, 1935, in the foundations of a house 
in Section II. 

Height, 0.15 m.; diameter, 0.33 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.012 m. 


Inv. No. I 2413. 


saec. IV a. 


Kovorn 


For the name, see F. Bechtel, Die histori- 
schen Personennamen des Griechischen, p. 590. 


163 (Plate 62). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental grave stele of Pentelic marble, found in 


a modern wall in Section HH on February 27, 
1936. 


Height, 0.17 m.; width, 0.178 m.; thickness, 
0.145 m. 

Height of letters, 0.017 m. 

Inv. No. I 3612. 


saec. IT p. 
Mynvodua | os --- —| 


164 (Plate 62). Part of the crowning member 
of a grave monument of Pentelic marble, broken 


at both sides, found in a modern wall in Section 
® on February 1, 1937. 


Height, 0.23 m.; width, 0.27 m.; thickness, 
0.14 m. 
Height of letters, 0.025 m. 


Inv. No. I 4486. 


aet. Rom. 


165 (Plate 59). Top of a columnar grave 
monument of Hymettian marble, found in Sec- 
tion HH on February 15, 1936. 


Height, 0.24 m.; width, 0.234 m.; thickness, 
0.16 m. 
Height of letters, 0.035 m. 


Inv. No. I 3383. 
saec, IIT a. 


166 (Plate 62). Fragment of a pedimental 
grave stele, with part of the top preserved, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
T on December 17, 1935. This fragment also 
preserves part of its under surface, and must 
itself be considered as only the top member of 
the monument. The inscription is on two 
taeniae under the horizontal moulding. 


Height, 0.485 m.; width, 0.389 m.; thickness, 
0.205 m. 

Height of letters, 0.037 m. 

Inv. No. I 3154. 


saec. I p. 
MvuptdAyn [—- -----—- ] 
[’Aro]\A[------ yovy | 


167 (Plate 62). Upper part of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, found 
on April 4, 1935, in Section N. 

Height, 0.21 m.; diameter, 0.31 m. 

Height of letters, ca. 0.03 m. 

Inv. No. I 2705. 
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aet. Rom. 


Nuxdpw 


A variant form of the feminine name Nuxdpvov. 


168 (Plate 62). Small grave stele of Hymet- 
tian marble, broken at the bottom, taken from 
the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. 

Height, 0.168 m.; width, 0.118 m.; thickness, 
0.071 m. 

Height of letters, 0.009 m.-0.012 m. 

Inv. No. I 3476. 


saec. IV a. 


Oivavbis 


For the name, cf. /.G., II*, 11996. 


169 (Plate 58). Fragment from the top of a 
grave stele of Pentelic marble, with rough- 
picked back preserved, brought in from the Stoa 
of Attalos in February of 1936. Traces of acan- 
thus ornament in relief on the upper part are 
nearly all broken away. 


Height, 0.372 m.; width, 0.215 m.; thickness, 
0.126 m. 

Height of letters, 0.015 m. 

Inv. No. I 3529. 


saec. IV a. 
[IL] avrakAjs 


170 (Plate 58). A large block of Pentelic 
marble, apparently a building block re-used, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
T on September 23, 1935. There are traces of 
anathyrosis on the bottom (with respect to 
the inscription). 

Height, ca. 0.50m.; width, 1.225 m.; thick- 
ness, ca. 0.335 m. 


Height of letters, ca. 0.022 m. (line 1) and 
0.018 m. (line 2). 


Inv. No. I 3094. 


aet. Rom. 


LodiatiKos Yrparwvos 


KéAados Atovyciov 


This inscription has been most recently pub- 
lished as /.G., II?, 12633, and the text has come 
down among the funerary monuments from 
Fourmont’s notes which were used by Boeckh 
in C.I.G., 1004. Fourmont read the first name 
in line 2 as KéApos. This was emended by Dit- 
tenberger (/.G., III, 3352) to KéA(o)os. Now 
that the stone has been recovered the reading 
is clear. Karl (Carolus) Keil, in his Specimen 
Onomatologi Graeci, 1840, p. 77, had already 
suspected here the correct form KeédAados (cf. 
Pape-Benseler, Wdrterbuch, s.v., KéApos). 


171 (Plate 59). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental grave stele of Pentelic marble, with 
rough-dressed back preserved, found in Section 
= on February 4, 1936. Below the taenia with 
the inscription was a niche, 0.102 m. deep, pre- 
sumably for sculpture. 

Height, 0.312 m.; width, 0.26 m.; thickness, 
0.187 m. 

Height of letters, 0.026 m. 

Inv. No. I 3348. 


saec. II p. 
Srepypd[pos — — —— — — ] 


One Stephephoros of Aixone was a member 
of the Council in 174/5. Cf. Hesperia, XI, 
1942, p. 55, no. 21, line 37. 


172 (Plate 62). Fragment from the top of a 
columnar grave monument of Hymettian mar- 
ble, found in the wall of a modern house in 
Section on January 18, 1936. 

Height, 0.21 m.; width, 0.322 m.; thickness, 
0.138 m. 

Height of letters, 0.032 m. 

Inv. No. I 3264. 


woecud Laps 
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173 (Plate 62). Upper part of a columnar 
grave monument of Hymettian marble, broken 
at the back, found in Section % on May 5, 1936. 


Height, 0.22 m.; width, 0.279 m.; thickness, 
0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.031 m. 


Inv. No. I 4131. 
saec. II p. 


174 (Plate 61). A small pedimental sepulchral 
stele, complete except for minor fractures, 
found in the wall of a modern house in Section 
X on December 1, 1936. 


Height, 0.75 m.; width, 0.382 m.; thickness, 
0.12 m. 
Height of letters, 0.023 m. 


Inv. No. I 4322. 


saec. II a. 
[ B] avodi«y 


The measurements of this stele accord well 
enough with those given by Pittakys for /.G., 
II?, 12867 (Ed. *Apx., 2245) to make it certain 
that they are the same. Moreover, the stele 
described by Pittakys is said to have been 
brought from the Peiraeus to a house near the 
Areopagus, together with other stones now 
known as J/.G., II?, 6921 and 6507. Of these, 
the former was rediscovered in the excavations 
of the Agora on Jan. 14, 1937, in Section Y in 
the wall of a house very near by. The latter 
has not as yet been rediscovered. Pittakys 
recorded the initial letter of the name, but even 
in his copy it may have depended on restoration 
not noted as such. The letters, with their broad 
splayed finials, are more appropriate to the 
second century than to the fourth, and for this 
reason I suggest the later date for the inscription. 


175 (Plate 62). Fragment from the top of a 
stele of Pentelic marble, brought in from the 
Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. The 


bottom is smooth-finished (so far as preserved) 
as though it might be the top of a niche. 


Height, 0.238 m.; width, 0.136 m.; thickness, 
0.098 m. 
Height of letters, 0.03 m. 


Inv. No. I 3516. 


aet. Rom. 
ira, [ vatos | 


176 (Plate 62). Part of a grave stele of Pen- 
telic marble, with rough-picked back preserved, 
brought in from the Stoa of Attalos in February 
of 1936. 

Height, 0.178 m.; width, 0.248 m. ; thickness, 
0.175 m. 

Height of letters, 0.025 m. 

Inv No. 1 3519: 


aet. Rom. 
[----- Jos GAyjrov [—-—--—-] 


177 (Plate 62). Columnar grave monument of 
Hymettian marble, broken at the bottom and 
badly worn, found in Section N on May 1, 1936. 
Height, 0.30 m. ; maximum diameter, 0.225 m. 
Height of letters, ca. 0.02 m. 
Inv. No. I 4091. 


saec. IV a. 
Bir6pnAros 


178 (Plate 59). Upper left corner of a pedi- 
mental stele of Pentelic marble, with rough- 
picked back preserved, brought in from the Stoa 
of Attalos in February of 1936. A projecting 
moulding (broken away) once ran across the 


stele below the taenia which carried the in- 
scription. 


Height, 0.25 m.; width, 0.195 m.; thickness, 
0.09 m. 


Height of letters, 0.011 m. 
Inv. No. I 3506. 
aet. Rom. 


*Opdpwos 
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Probably the main field of the stele exhibited 
figures in relief, one of whose names has been 
preserved. 


179 (Plate 61). Part of a Doric architrave 
from a small funeral monument, taken from 


[ £2-.4. ] xA€ous 


180 (Plate 62). Fragment from the upper part 
of a small columnar grave monument of Hy- 


mettian marble, found in a well in Section O 
on May 4, 1935. 

Height, 0.20 m.; width, 0.165 m. 

Height of letters, 0.02 m. 

Inv. No. I 2831. 


the Stoa of Attalos in February of 1936. A 
regula (width, 0.21 m.) with six guttae is pre- 
served; on the right side part of a regula with 
three guttae remain. 


Height, 0.211 m.; width, 0.345 m.; thickness, 
0.191 m. 


cocci legs 
Height of letters, 0.029m. 0 
Inv. No. I 3469. xpnory 
saec. LV “a, 
[ .°%.4 | raixpy 
MISCELLANEOUS 


181 (Plate 62). Fragment of Pentelic marble, broken on all sides but with the rough- 
picked back preserved, found in Section N’ on June 13, 1935. 


Height, 0.225 m.; width, 0.135 m.; thickness, 0.065 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. (line 1), 0.011 m. (lines 2-4). 
Inv. No. I 3005. 


This inscription must be read in the photograph. The first line has part of an 
alphabet running from left to right but in which the individual letters were written 
retrograde. The next lines have parts of an alphabet in which the gamma was written 
retrograde. This may have been a practice piece on which some student of Roman 
times was learning to cut letters as they were taught to him, perhaps with some 
reference to earlier styles of writing. 

BENJAMIN D. MErRITT 

INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


THE ARCHONSHIP OF PYTHARATOS 
(271/0 B.C.) 


(PLATES 63 AND 64) 


N ONE of the many studies which during the past decades have been devoted to 
readjusting and shifting the archon list of Athens for the third century B.c., Meritt 
sixteen years ago opportunely remarked: “a named secretary for any one of the dated 
archons Anaxikrates (279/8), Demokles (278/7), or Pytharatos (271/0), possibly 
also for Peithidemos, Diognetos, or Antipatros, would establish definitely the chron- 
ology of the archons of the early third century. Until such a discovery, absolute 
certainty is impossible.” * 

Such a discovery with respect to one of the three vital archons—for Peithidemos, 
Diognetos, and Antipatros are not so vital, in that they are not actually dated archons * 
—has now been made. Two decrees of a single archonship, that of Pytharatos, have 
been successively recovered in the Agora Excavations during 1948 and 1954. I am 
deeply indebted to Benjamin D. Meritt for informing me of these discoveries, and 
for giving me the opportunity to study and publish, not only the decrees themselves, 
but also their implications as to the revision of the chronology of the third century B.c., 


1 Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 131; quoted in Archon List, p. 37. It may be noted that, to 
save space, the following works most frequently cited appear with abbreviated titles: Archons = 
Dinsmoor, The Archons of Athens in the Hellenistic Age, 1931; Archon List = Dinsmoor, The 
Athenian Archon List in the Light of Recent Discoveries, 1939; Chronology = Pritchett and Meritt, 
The Chronology of Hellenistic Athens, 1940; Calendars = Pritchett and Neugebauer, The Calendars 
of Athens, 1947. It will be well also to list here certain inscriptions which are conveniently referred 
to by their Agora Inventory numbers, in order to show the places and dates of their publication, as 
follows: I 15+ 96 = Hesperia, II, 1933, pp. 156-158, no. 5; I 113 = Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 
42-43, no. 31, and VI, 1937, pp. 460-461, no. 8; I 166B = Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 199-201, no. 40; 
I 226 = Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 3-4, no. 5; I 605 = Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 419-428, no. 15; I 787 
= Hesperia, Suppl. I, 1937, pp. 73-76, no. 29; I 863 = Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 562-565, no. 40; I 
940 = Hesperia, XV, 1946, pp. 177-178, no. 25; I 1804 + 1870 = Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 273-274, 
no. 71; I 3068 = Hesperia, IX, 1940, pp. 59-66, no. 8; I 3238 4+ 4169 = Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 
444-448, no. 2; I 3878 = Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 442-444, no. 1, and VII, 1938, pp. 476-479, no. 31; 
I 5191 = Chronology, pp. 24 ff., and Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 4; I 5228 = Hesperia, IX, 1940, 
pp. 104-111, no. 20; I 5824 = Hesperia, XIII, 1944, pp. 243-246, no. 8; I 6064 = Hesperia, XVII, 
1948, pp. 3-13, no. 3; I 6096 (no. 183, here published) ; I 6625 = Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 236- 
239, no. 7; 1 6664 (no. 182, here published). 

* As will later be shown, the positions of Peithidemos, Diognetos, and Antipatros are variable 
and must be shifted (falling one year earlier in each case than shown, for instance, in Chronology, 
pp. Xix-xx) with reference to the fixed positions of Anaxikrates, Demokles, and Pytharatos. 
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particularly of the period between the creation of the two new “ Macedonian ” tribes 
(Antigonis and Demetrias) and the new “ Egyptian” tribe (Ptolemais). In the 
present article, however, we shall be concerned only with the year of Pytharatos.* 

The date of the new inscriptions is fixed in 271/0 B.c. by the name of the archon 
Pytharatos, one of the four archons of the third century definitely located by ancient 
evidence in terms of Olympiads.* For both Cicero (De Fato, 19) and Diogenes 
Laertius (X, 15) place in his year the death of Epicurus, Diogenes adding that it 
was the second year of the 127th Olympiad (271/0 z.c.). Also Eusebius (Armenian 
version) dates the death of Epicurus in the year of Abraham 1746 = O1. 127, 3, and 
so in 270/69 B.c.; but since the Armenian version locates all the Olympiads one year 
too early ° we must correct this to Ol. 127,2 —271/0 B.c. The trustworthiness of 
this date has never been doubted; ° and it agrees also with other definite evidence. For 
Metrodorus the philosopher died seven years before his master Epicurus (Diogenes 
Laertius, X, 23), in the archonship of Demokles (Philodemus, Pap. Herc., 176), 
who is exactly dated by Pausanias (X, 23, 14) in the third year of the 125th Olympiad 
(278/7 B.c.). The predecessor of Demokles, namely, Anaxikrates II, is likewise 
exactly dated by Pausanias (ibid.) in the second year of the 125th Olympiad (279/8 
B.c.).° Thus there can be no doubt that in the new decrees we have accurately dated 
evidence of fundamental importance for the chronology of the third century B.c. 

One of the great surprises to be found in these decrees is the fact that, both 
honoring boards of officials of the preceding year, the taxiarchs and sitonai, this 
preceding archonship is described as that of Lysitheides, who in most of the recent 
studies had been dated a quarter of a century later.* He was placed in the proximity 


8 In view of the obligatory adjustments caused by these decrees of Pytharatos in the archon 
lists, as well as those of the secretaries and priests, of the third century in particular, based on 
detailed arguments which cannot be included in this article, and also for the purpose of discussing 
various transpositions of fourth-century decrees, I have prepared a third monographic study, 
Problems of Athenian Chronology. This will cover the following: I, The Secretary Cycles in the 
Period of the Ten Tribes; II, The Cycles of the Priests of Asklepios ; III, The Creation of Antigonis 
and Demetrias in 307/6; IV, A Revision of the Third-Century Archon List; V, The Creation of 
Ptolemais in 222 B.c.; and VI, Prytany Days and Civil Days. 

4 Apart from the three mentioned above, the fourth of course is Thrasyphon (221 /0). 

5 Archons, pp. 458-459. 

© The date of Pytharatos has never been questioned: see Archons, pp. 30, AS50754, 77980-5h;; 
Archon List, pp. 21, 37, 47, 54, 64; Chronology, pp. xix, 33. ie 

7 Usener, Epicurea, p. 368; Gomperz, Hermes, V, 1871, p. 387; Vogliano, Epicurt et Epicure- 
orum scripta, p. 54. 

® Cf, Philodemus, Ind. Stoic., V, V®; Cronert, Kolotes und Menedemos, pp. 28, 54. 

° Lysitheides in 274/3 (Manni in 1952) ; after 274/3 (Kirchner in 1916 and 1918) ; 2605/4 
(Johnson in 1918, Beloch) ; 263/2 (Tarn) ; 259/8 (Flaceliére) ; 253/2 (Dinsmoor in 1939) ; ca. 
250 (Kohler, Ferguson in 1899, Kirchner in 1903, Kolbe) ; 249/8 (von Schoffer) ; 246/5 (Pritchett 
and Meritt in 1940); 245/4 (Ferguson in 1932, Meritt in 1935-38) ; 244/3 or 243/2 (Manni in 
1949) ; 242/1 (Meritt in 1948) ; 236/5 (Dinsmoor in 1931) ; 229/8 (Johnson in 1913). 
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of Thersilochos and Hieron because the treasurer of the thiasos of Bendis under 
Lysitheides (/.G., II’, 1317) was the proposer of a decree of the same thiasos under 
Thersilochos (S.E.G., II, 10) and was one of the epimeletai of the same tliasos under 
Hieron (1.G., II’, 1317b), and because the treasurer Stratokles held this position 
permanently in all three years."” But since the same people apparently were active in 
this thiasos for life, there is no reason why they should not have been mentioned in 
inscriptions covering a span of twenty-five years. We may conclude not only that 
Lysitheides must have held office before Pytharatos, but also, since such honors to the 
sitonai and other boards were normally decreed, if not on their last day of office, at 
least in the following year unless there was a backlog of overlooked omissions such as 
were rectified in the year of Kydenor,” that the year of Lysitheides should be regarded 
as the immediately preceding year 272/1. As a matter of fact, the only possible year 
for Lysitheides, in agreement with the new arrangement of the archon list, is actually 
the preceding year 272/1, where his name exactly fits the restoration [Avovetd ]ou in 
1.G., 11, 704, with a secretary from Sounion (VI). 

The secretary of this year of Pytharatos appears in both decrees as Isegoros the 
son of Isokrates of Kephale. He is otherwise unknown, and even the name Isegoros 
was not hitherto known in Attica; *° but he is of fundamental importance because we 
now learn that the tribe furnishing the secretary was Akamantis (VII), thus supply- 
ing the long-missing key to the rotation of the secretary cycles in the second quarter 
of the century. Without going into greater detail at this point, it is now apparent 
that the block including at least twenty-one years, most of two secretary cycles, 
hitherto based on the archonship of Diokles III as a pivotal date, must now be shifted 
to fit another and more exact pivotal date, the archonship of Pytharatos. The succes- 
sive adjustments may be illustrated with reference to a few of the archons who fall 
unequivocally within this period and are accompanied by known secretaries, as 
follows: *° 


10 See Archons, p. 91. 

11 To be discussed elsewhere. 

12 If it were not for the necessity of inserting 7.G., II*, 704 with the archon [....°.... jov in 
272/1, as will later be demonstrated by means of the secretary cycle, it might be possible to insert 
Lysitheides in 274/3. But the only other unplaced archon’s name of the period before 271/0, 
E’BovAov, is too short for restoration in /.G., II*, 704. 

18 Tsegoros in Fick-Bechtel, Griechische Personennamen, 1894, p. 130. 

14 The hitherto unknown secretary for the year of Pytharatos (271/0) has been variously assigned 
to tribe I (Kolbe 1908, 1933), XI (Ferguson 1898-1907, Kirchner, Tarn, Kolbe 1943), X (Beloch), 
IX (Johnson, Dinsmoor 1931, Ferguson 1932, Meritt 1935-1938, Pritchett-Meritt 1940), VIII 
(Dinsmoor 1939), but never to VII (except in the recent articles of 1949-1953 by Manni and 
Deprado; see note 37). : 

16 Systems with more confused arrangements, those of Kolbe, Johnson, Tarn, and Beloch, are 
here omitted. 
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ee hie of Ferguson- Dinsmoor Dinsmoor Pritchett- Dinsmoor 
on secretary Kirchner 1931 1939 Meritt 1954 
Diokles I] IV 290/89 288/7 287/6 =. 288/7_~—.286/5 
Diotimos IIT V 289/8 287/6 —-286/5 ~—-287/6 ~—-285/4 
Euthios Wall 287/6 285 /4 284/3 285/4 2035/2 
Nikias 1 VIII 283/2 284/3 282/1 
Ourias IX 285 /4 283/2 gee al Zoo 2 281/0 
Olbios Il] DAV Egle Wie a OEE 
Glaukippos TI V SE SOPH ee OVER oy EY me CVU, 
Pytharatos VII 271/0 
ec VUI 271/0 
o LX 271/0 2/170 
“ XI 271/0 
Menekles sai 283/2 269/8 268/7 269/8  267/6 
Nikias IIT nna peeve 268/7 267/6 268/7 ~—-266/5 


We may now examine the two decrees individually, afterward returning to con- 
sideration of the year as a whole from the viewpoint of the calendar problem. 


182 (Plate 63). The earlier of the two decrees of Pytharatos was found in 
Section Zeta of the Agora Excavations on April 22, 1954, lying in a fill of late 
Hellenistic or early Roman times just to the west of the Middle Stoa.** It is a stele of 
Pentelic marble preserved in a single piece, the flat top having crowning mouldings 
broken away at the left; and the bottom is broken off along a diagonal which extends 
from the beginning of line 42 at the left to a point 0.04 m. below the end of line 56 
at the right. 


Inv. No. I 6664. 

Height as preserved, 0.765 m. The original height may have been about a meter 
allowing for the loss of blank space at the bottom. 

Width at top, including mouldings, 0.375 m. The mouldings consist of an upper 
fascia 0.019 m. high (on which is inscribed line 1, the invocation [@]eot), and below 
this an ovolo 0.018 m. high and a lower fillet of 0.007 m. with a hollow conge receding 
to the main surface of the stele. The total projection of the fascia is 0.022 m. at the 


front and 0.0215 m. at the sides. 
Thickness of stele, 0.10 m. excluding mouldings, the back roughly chamfered at 


both edges to 0.085 m. 
16 T am informed by Homer Thompson that it was found in the ruins of “a sizeable building 


of the fifth-fourth centuries B.c. which had partially closed the gap between the Tholos and the 
Southwest Fountain House until it was demolished to make way for the west end of the Middle 


Stoa.” 
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Width of stele (below mouldings), 0.332 m. at bottom of line 2 (the congé 
includes the height of line 2), 0.352 m. at bottom of line 36 (end of text), and 0.355 m. 
at lowest measurable point at bottom of line 41, indicating a taper of 0.023 m. in 
0.487 m., an increase of 0.0476 m. per meter.” 

The text proper consists of 35 lines covering 0.423 m. (from top of line 2 to 
bottom of line 36), the height of the letters being 0.005 /0.006 m. and the 34 line- 
spacings averaging 0.01226 m. After line 36 was a clear space of 0.01466 m. (instead 
of the usual 0.0063/0.0073 m.), and this was followed by the first of the tribal names, 
completely erased, in line 37. Next, after the 35 lines of the decree, followed 20 lines 
(37-56) occupied by the names of ten of the twelve tribes and of their representatives, 
covering 0.2405 m. (from top of line 37 as restored to bottom of line 56), with a 
slightly increased line-spacing averaging 0.01233 m. From the top of line 2 to the 
bottom of line 56 was, therefore, a distance of 0.423 + 0.01466 + 0.2405 = 0.678 m. 

The inscription is non-stoichedon, the lines ending with words (in 14 instances ) 
or syllables (in the 21 others), and very variable in length, from 31 letters (line 32) 
to 33 (lines 24, 26-27), 34 (lines 2, 35), 35 (lines 4, 15, 20, 23, 28, 34), 36 (lines 5, 
7, 16-19, 21-22, 29), 37 (lines 3, 12-14, 25, 33), 38 (lines 6, 8, 10, 30-31), 39 (lines 
9, 36), or even 40 letters (line 11). The letters used for the names of tribes and 
taxiarchs are not appreciably larger than those in the text but are more widely spaced, 
so that in some instances it was impossible to include the final letters of the demotics 
(lines 38, 42, 56). The only scribal error occurs in line 31. 


PRAISE Ol “CR i TAA TARCIS 


a. 271/04: NON-STOIX. 
[Oo] € O i 
"Et Uvéaparov adpxovtos emt THs “Avtvyovi 
dos devrépas mputaveias, Hu lowyopos “looxpa 
tov Kepadnbev €ypapparevev: Merayertid 
5 vos evare torapévov, EBdoper THs TpuTavet 
as’ €xkAnoia Kupia: TOV mpoedpwv errasndilery Al 
[o]xivns Nixopaxov “Avaddvorws Kai ovpmpde 
[dp ]ou €dokev ret Bovde? Kat rat Shou EvBovdos 
[Avo | Ojpou Medureds eizrev érrevd) ot Takiapyxou 
10 [ot €|mt AvovHeidou dpxovros Tas TE Ovoias boas 
[ede] adrods Obo0a pera tOv oTparnyav TeOVKacWW 
amdoas €k TOV idtwv dTép THs BovdATs Kat TOD Oy 
T am indebted to George A. Stamires for a preliminary copy of the text, and to Eugene 


Vanderpool of the Agora Excavation staff for a squeeze, photograph, and the numerous measure- 
ments which form the basis of the foregoing description. 
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3 Uh BS \ fal fal lal la) 
pou, emenehnOnoar dé kat Ths dudfs Ths éavrod 
a 4 aN ¢. va tal 4 
EKAOTOS OTTMS AV ws BéATLOTA TOLs GmhoLS KATE 
# +” \ 
TKEVATLEVOL Els TE TAS HuaKas Kal TAS ede 
Mis SS a > 
dpelas Kal rods eeracpods Tmopedwvrar, Sie 
is x lal >, Y 
Téeheoav O€ Kal €v Tots GhAoLs Grracw TeOap 
XOVITES TOLS OTPATHYots aKohoVOws Tots V6 
oe vA io S58 Ton) 
Mos, OWS av ovv Kat 1) Bovdr) Kal 6 Shpuos hatvy 
lal \ lal 
TAL TYLWV TOUS XpElas AVTHL TApEXopLEevous, 
7 > tal fal lal 
Tuxer ayabet 5eb6x Oat Tet Bovde? rods mpoé 
v “ / > lal 
dpous oitives av haywou tpoedpevew ev TAL 
ta % lal 
Siar eis THY emvodcay éexkhyolay ypnuart 
\ 7 
oar TEpt TOVTWY, yvouny dé EvpBadreo Aan 
[7 |7s Bovis eis tov SHwov dru Soxet Ted Bovdet 
> 4 \ 2] re. ee 
[€|aawéoas Tovs ta€tdpxous émt AvowHet 
[S]ov apxovros Kai orehavdcat ExacTov av 
TOV Xpvoea. oTEpavar KaTa TOV VOMOV apETHS 
4 \ - a > \ X\ \ 
evexa Kal diroTysias THS els THY BovdAny Kat 
\ a \ > , 5 \ > A \ 
Tov Ojpov Tov “APnvaiwv: eivar b€ adrots Kat mpo 
> lal a lal 1, / 
<edplav éw maar Tots ayGow ots 7H Ths TIOHoLW: 
> / \ by \ / BN 
avayparjar d€ Té0€ TO WHdio pa TOV ypap 
Zz \ MW / > aN nN bt 
patéa TOV Kata TpuTavetay Ev oTHrE ALHiver 
lan 5 al + 
Kal TA OvomaTa TOV TAaELapXwV, Kal OTHTaL Eu 
la) vA \ X\ > 
mpoobev tod otparnyiou: eis b€ THY avaypa 
‘\ , Se > \ A 5 / a A 5 Py + 
day pepioat Tovs emt Tet SuorKjoer :A: Opaxpas 
[ [Avreyovidos | ] 
vo va 
Avouxparns Navowpdvov Ku jppio0(s) 


"EpexGetdos 

[®]toxos Mocxiwvos Onuaxe’s 
Ilavdvovidos 

Anpudaotpatos ’Apirropdvov Toraveed (s) 
Aewvridos 

[Gi] \dBeos Avoddrov Lourieds 
’"Akapavrioos 

[..%.° .] Xapurdvdpov Kuxvvvevs 
[O ] tvetdos 

[.. 8... Jos Kévavos ‘Onder 
[ Kexpom | i60s 

[... 02h... .K]Aéous Bdveds 
[ ‘InmoOwvrri | dos 


ieee ce cone) prous BAevoipios 
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[ Atavridos | 
[spoke sheet Se a ee *A | dudvatos 
25 [’Avrvoxidos | 
ee aeee 0 EF ade eens "Ad | wzrex (0 er ) 
vacat 
NorTES 


Line 9: For the patronymic of the spokesman, where it is certain that three 
letters are missing at the beginning because of a flake chipped from the stele, Stamires 
suggests [Xap ]iSrjuov. The argument for restoring these three letters as AY2 rather 
than XAP. will be discussed in connection with the second decree. 

Line 14: Meritt restored [kéAhwora] in line 11 of Agora I 15 + 96 instead of 
Bédrora which appears at the corresponding point on the present stone. 

Lines 14-15: In Agora I 15 ++ 96 in the corresponding position (line 12), Meritt 
restored [wape|oxevacpévor; but the word kateoxevaopévor as fully preserved in the 
present decree suggests that the same should be restored in the other. 

Line 22: The final nu of A\dywow, which is present in other taxiarch decrees, 
I.G., 11°, 500, Agora I 15 + 96 and 863, as well as in most other instances (/.G., IT’, 
199, 246. ?, 284, 330.A, 478, 591, 593, 682, 704; 710, 712, 716, 721, 724, 730 son, 
766?, 769, 772, 775, 776?, 782, 788, 802?, 808, 821, 832?, 847, 889?, and no. 183 
below—followed by a vowel only in /.G., Il’, 772, 786, 889) is here omitted (as in J.G., 
e277 7330 B-C) 428,479 7, 650, 7325), 

Line 23: This occurrence of els rv émvodo-av exkAnoiav is to be added to the list 
of examples of this formula antedating the end of the Chremonidean War (Archon 
List, pp. 18-19, 41, where Agora I 15 + 96 is included) ; cf. no. 183 below. 

Lines 30-31: The word zpoeSpiav was written on the stone as ['POHAPIAN. 

Line 31: The usual formula ots 7 wédts (as in J.G., IT’, 385, 510, 555, 646, 708, 
792, 900, etc., cf. no. 183 below) appears instead of ods av 7 modus as in other taxiarch 
inscriptions, /.G., I1’, 500 and Agora I 15 + 96. 

Line 37: The tribal name was erased in 201 B.c., but may be restored as 
[’Avtvyovidos | as shown below. 

Lines 38, 42: The final sigma omitted for lack of space. 

Line 56: The final 7@ev omitted for lack of space. 


COMMENTARY 


The chairman of the proedroi, Aischines son of Nikomachos of Anaphlystos 
(XII), properly belongs to a tribe differing from that holding the second prytany 
(Antigonis, 1). He was probably a descendant of the Aischines who was the father 
of Xenokrates of Anaphlystos, in a sepulchral inscription of the fourth century (J.G., 


II’, 5675). 
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The spokesman for this decree of 271 /O was Euboulos son of Lysidemos of 
Melite, who is otherwise unknown but was likewise spokesman, as we shall see, for 
the other new decree of this year (Agora I 6096). It may be noted that, among other 
spokesmen in decrees concerning taxiarchs, two repeatedly concerned themselves with 
that office. Thus the spokesman for both decrees of 302/1, that for the taxiarchs of 
305/4 (.G., IT’, 500), and that for those of the current year (Agora I 5228), was 
Memnon son of Medon of Aphidna, who is otherwise unknown. The spokesman for 
the two decrees of 281/0 (Agora I 863) and of 275/4 (Agora I 15 + 96) was again 
a single individual, Leon son of Kichesias of Aixone, previously unknown, though his 
family is known for six generations.”® 

The new decree is the latest of eight inscriptions now known to be concerned 
primarily with the taxiarchs, three already in the Corpus and five added by the 
American Excavations in the Agora. 

The taxiarchs are frequently mentioned in Attic inscriptions merely as military 
officers along with the generals and others (J.G., IT’, 21, 105, 112, 120, 148, 334, 554, 
687), without reference to their names or number. However, we are told by Lysias 
(XIII, 79), Demosthenes (IV, 26), Aristotle (Ath. Pol., 61, 5) wands PollnxiGviuly 
94) that they commanded the regiments (td&es or ¢vdat) of hoplites, just as the 
phylarchs commanded the squadrons of cavalry, and that they were ten in number, 
chosen from the ten tribes and each commanding the regiment forming the contingent 
from his own tribe (ragiapxor d€éxa, eis avd duds Exdorns Kat THY Eavtod dud éxwv).”° 
This is corroborated by Thucydides (VIII, 92, 4), mentioning Aristokrates son of 
Skellias of Kekropis as taxiarch commanding his own tribe in 411 (kat rH éavrod 
durin éxov), also by J.G., Il’, 1155, a tribal inscription honoring Boularchos son of 
Aristoboulos of Phlya, taxiarch of the tribe Kekropis in 339/8, and by Agora I 3068, 
another tribal inscription honoring Philokles son of Philotheos of Sounion, taxiarch 
of the tribe Leontis in 333/2. Boularchos is of a family known through five genera- 
tions; his grandfather Boularchos and his father Aristoboulos are mentioned in J.G., 


18 These are (1) Kichesias I and (2) his son Leon I, the spokesman in 281/0 and 275/4 
(as cited above) ; also (2) Kichesias IT (probably a brother of Leon I) and his sons (3). Leon y 
an ephebe in 237/6 (J.G., II*, 787) and (3) Kichesias III, thesmothetes in 214/3 CR Gi Avey 
also the latter’s son (4) Leon III who with his wife made an offering to Artemis (commemorated 
by Phaidimos, Anth. Pal., VI, 271), and who was the accuser of the seditionist Apollodoros in 192 
(Livy, XXXV, 50, 4) and was ambassador to Rome in 189 (Polybius, XXI, 31, G== XXII; 14% 
Livy, XXXVIII, 10, 4), as well as supervisor of the erection of statues at Delos in 160/59 (J.G., 
XI 4, 1056) ; also his brother (4) Kichesias IV and the latter’s son (5) Leon IV, agonothetes of 
the Theseia about 142 s.c. (/.G., II?, 960) and included in a list of notable Athenian citizens about 
125 s.c. (1.G., II, 2452) ; and finally (6) Kichesias V of the cavalry squadron of Kekropis in 128/7 
(Fouilles de Delphes, 111 2, no. 27, col. II, line 15). . . ; 
19 Cf, Xenophon (Hell., I, 6, 29; 7, 30), speaking of the ten ships of the taxiarchs in 406 B.c. For 
modern references, see Busolt-Swoboda, Griechische Staatskunde, 1926, pp. 891, 1128; Kromayer- 
Veith, Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung der Griechen und Romer, 1928, p. 49; Lammert, R.E., V, 2, 


S.UU. Tagiapxos and Taéls. 
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I’, 2814: his son Boularchos appears as one of a committee of ten in a late fourth- 
century catalogue (J.G., II’, 1933); and his grandson Kallitheos was epimeletes of 
the Dionysia in 266/5 (J.G., II’, 668).”” And Philokles, of a family known through 
five generations, we shall meet again in connection with his presumable grandson 
Philotheos, taxiarch in 271/0 (Agora I 6664). These specific statements, however, 
all date from the period of the ten tribes ; and whether the regiments were increased to 
twelve or thirteen in accordance with corresponding enlargements of the number of 
tribes, as would seem natural, is nowhere clearly indicated. 

Among decrees of the State, two are for special services of the taxiarchs in the 
very years in which the decrees were passed. In Agora I 5228 the taxiarchs for 
302/1, the archonship of Nikokles, are thanked as early as Pyan. 24/25 = Pryt. IV 
25 of that year for their services in connection with the Eleusinia; and, while it is 
specified that their names should be appended (line 24), the list is broken away 
together with the bottom of the stele. Again, in Agora I 863 the taxiarchs for 281/0, 
the archonship of Ourias, are thanked for their services as a delegation to the 
Boeotians, primarily to the Basileia festival at Lebadeia, as early as Met. 28/29 = 
Pryt. II 28 of that year.” Furthermore, the taxiarchs of 281/0 are listed in the body 
of the text, but they are not in tribal order and only six in number (tribes II, III, VII, 
IX, XI, and XII not being represented), suggesting that exactly half of the taxiarchs 
were sent on this mission: 


Deinostratos son of Deinidos of Cholleidai (VI) 
Eukleides son of Lysistratos of Peiraieus (X) 
Autias son of Autokles of Acharnai (VIII) 
Habron son of Epigenes of Halai CENGi=- 
Aristodemos son of Aristophon of Steiria (V) 


Theophantos son of Nikostratos of Gargettos (1) 


One of them, Autias son of Autokles, was also honored in an inscription at Oropos 
(1.G., VII, 4266), evidently in connection with this same mission.** He was pre- 
sumably fairly young in 281/0, and so was undoubtedly identical with the con- 
tributor to the defense of the State in 247/6 (J.G., IT’, 791, line 72) ; ** thus he was 
probably a great-grandson of the Autokles son of Autias of Acharnai who was a 
councillor in 360/59 (/.G., II’, 1745) and again after the middle of the century 


*° Kirchner (P.A., 1770) gives the stemma (cf. Chronology, p. 55). 

** At least the taxiarchs are not specified as of the preceding year, so that Meritt concludes 
that the Basileia must have been celebrated very early in the Athenian year. 

** Halai here assigned to Aigeis (IV) rather than Kekropis (IX), because of the identification 
of Habron (see below). 

*8 Raubitschek, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 305. 

24 See the text in Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 290-291. 
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(.G., Il’, 2408), and also secretary in 327/6 GEG yell 00-35/ Agora 1 226); 
Deinostratos is known from his sepulchral inscription (.G., II’, 7795); his brother 
Deinidos son of Deinidos appears in a list of councillors of the middle of the third 
century (/.G., II’, 2434). Eukleides was a descendant of the Eukleides of Peiraicus 
who was father of Dionysios, one of the treasurers of Athena ca. 444 B.c. Gel’, 
359). Habron may have been a great-grandson of the Habron of Halai whose son 
Sokrates was a councillor of Aigeis at the middle of the fourth Geniuiny 0G ae lls, 
1747). Aristodemos was probably a grandson of the Aristophon of Steiria who was a 
councillor in 335/4 (/.G., II’, 1700). And Theophantos may have been a grandson 
of the Nikostratos of Gargettos whose son Epilykos is known from a votive inscrip- 
tion (/.G., II’, 2174). Thus all six of the taxiarchs listed for 281/0 belong to 
known families. 

Four other decrees honoring taxiarchs are of more stereotyped form, passed at 
or after the conclusion of their terms of office, those of the years 305/4, the archon- 
ship of Euxenippos (J/.G., Il’, 500), of 276/5, the archonship of Philokrates (J/.G., 
IT’, 685), of 275/4, the archonship of Olbios (Agora I 15 + 96), and of 272/1, 
the archonship of Lysitheides (the present decree, the latest of the known decrees 
honoring taxiarchs). Two were passed on the last day of the years to which they 
fot ite y oO Pe ryt, X11 32 0f' 2760/5 U.G., 117,685) and Skir, 29/30 — Pryt. 
XII 29 of 275/4 (Agora I 15 + 96), these being successive years. Agora I 6664 (the 
present decree) was passed on Met. 9 = Pryt. II 7 of the following year 271/0, the 
archonship of Pytharatos. And J/.G., II’, 500 was passed three years later, on <Anth.> 
27/28 = Pryt. VIII 27 of 302/1, the archonship of Nikokles. Probably in all except 
I.G., II’, 500, which is complete and lacks the names,** the taxiarchs were listed at the 
end below the decree; but of /.G., II’, 685, we possess only the upper portion, while in 
Agora I 15 + 96 the lower portion is broken away so that, in view of the absence 
(as in J.G., II’, 500) of any prescription that the names should actually be inscribed, 
we cannot be certain that they were listed.” Only in the new decree, Agora I 6664, 
is the complete list preserved: 


2° Previously classified as a sepulchral inscription, and omitted in the editio minor where it is 
reclassified as votive (J.G., II’, iii 2, p. 900). 

26 Photograph in ’Apy. ’E¢., 1910, col. 403. a 

27 Possibly some of the unclassified lists of officers arranged in tribal order might have formed 
the terminations of taxiarch decrees: i.e., in the old order preceding 307/6, I.G., II’, 1701-1702 
(but the latter found at Eleusis) and Agora I 940; of the first half of the third century, I rey IT’, 
1704; of the second century, /.G., II’, 1712. An early fourth century list, J.G., ne) 2369, is not in 
the official order (VII, VIII, VI, so far as preserved). There seems to be no published piece which 
could be joined at the lower left corner of Agora I 6664. There may, however, be some relevant 
pieces among the unpublished material from the Agora. 
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Lysikrates son of Nausiphanes of Kytheros (I) 
Philiskos son of Moschion of Themakos (IIT) 
Demostratos son of Aristophanes of Paiania (V) 
Philotheos son of Diodotos of Sounion (VI) 
hee son of Charisandros of Kikynna CB a, 
sii ate gee os son of Konon of Oe CV Itt) 
——---- son of ————kles of Phlya (IX) 
—----- son of ——-——~—tos of Eleusis (X) 
——---- son of ——~--—-—-—of Aphidna Cx) 
—— son of -~-——-—-— of Alopeke (XIT) 


The first was obviously from one of the two ‘‘ Macedonian ” tribes, as shown both by 
its position (preceding Erechtheis) and by the fact that the tribal name was erased 
in 201 z.c.; thus it offers welcome confirmation of Pritchett’s argument that Kytheros 
was transferred in 307/6 from Pandionis to Antigonis,™ so that this tribal name may 
be restored without question. The missing taxiarchs, therefore, were those of Deme- 
titas (Ly and iceis (1V): 

Of the four completely preserved names, Lysikrates was undoubtedly an ancestor 
of Lysikrates of Kytheros, father of the ephebe Hierokles in 119/8 (J.G., II*, 1008, 
line 112). Of Philiskos we have his sepulchral inscription on a colonette of the third 
century (J.G., II’, 6209). Demostratos was evidently the grandson of a Demostratos 
of Paiania whose son appears as a dedicant in an inventory of silver paterae of the 
last third of the fourth century (J.G., II’, 1566, line 27). And Philotheos is of special 
interest because he was apparently the great-great-grandson of the Philokles of 
Sounion and his wife Philia, whose daughter Philylla is known from a votive base 
(1.G., Il’, 4025, signed by Kephisodotos the sculptor) after the middle of the fourth 
century, and whose son Philotheos was sophronistes in 333/2 (Agora I 3068) ; and 
the son of Philotheos was Philokles, the taxiarch for Leontis in 333/2 (Agora I 
3068), who was probably the father of Diodotos, whose son Philotheos held the same 
office as his grandfather. It is probable that if the six other names were fully pre- 
served we should likewise be able to recognize their families. 

In the case of the tribal decrees, that of Kekropis, /.G., II’, 1155, was found on 
the Acropolis, while in that of Leontis, Agora I 3068, it is specified that the stele 
should be set up in the sanctuary of the Hero, presumably that of the tribal hero Leos 
rather than the “Hpws ozparnyds, since the latter would have been equivalent to the 


*® Pritchett, 4.J.P., LXI, 1940, pp. 186, 188 = Five Attic Tribes, pp. 5, 7. The evidence comes 
from LG., Il’, 2413, listing names under five demotics, [Paian]ia, Kytheros, Kydathenaion, 
Aithalidai, and Potamos, of which four were known to have been transferred to Antigonis, so that 


Pritchett rightly claimed that the fifth (Kytheros) must likewise have belonged at this time (about 
304/3) to Antigonis. 
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strategion. Furthermore, it was found in a wall of a modern house in front of the 
north end of the Stoa of Attalos, at a distance from the decrees mentioning the 
strategion. And Agora I 5228, honoring the taxiarchs for their participation in the 
Eleusinia, was directed to be set up against the Eleusinion (apds ré “EXevowlor év 
dove), on the north slope of the Acropolis high above the southeast corner of the 
Agora, the region in which it was found, built into the “ Valerian Wall ” south of the 
church of Hypapanti and the site of the Eleusinion.” In the present decree (Agora 
I 6664), however, it is directed that the stele be set up in front of the strategion 
(€umpoobev tod otparnyiov), the same formula being employed in J.G., II’, 500; 
similarly Agora I 863 was to be set up against the strategion (mpos Tau oTparnyior). 
In Agora I 15 + 96 this particular phrase is broken away without the possibility of 
checking (Meritt restored €umpooOev x. r. .), and in I.G., II’, 685, the entire lower 
portion is missing. Apart from the three preserved allusions, the only other epigraphi- 
cal mention of the strategion is in the inventory of the treasurers of Athena and the 
Other Gods for 313/2 (/.G., II’, 1479, line 66), where certain equipment is mentioned 
as hung up €v td orplarnyior|. But the building is mentioned several times in literature. 
From Aeschines (II, 85) we might infer that it was near the Bouleuterion, the envoys 
of Philip conferring in it after adjournment of the ekklesia in 343; from Demos- 
thenes (XLII, 14) that it was convenient to the archives, i.e., the archeion or the 
Metroon, both of these passages intimating that it adjoined the Agora; from Plutarch 
(Nicias, V, 1; XV, 2) that councils of the generals were held here in the late fifth 
century; and from Diogenes Laertius (I, 2, 18) that it existed as early as the time 
of Solon, who is reported to have piled his arms 7pd rod orparnyeiov.” Here, too, was 
probably a cult of the "Hpws orparnyés (I.G., Il’, 1035, line 53). This general location 
is corroborated by the evidence of the provenance of most of the taxiarch decrees, four 
at least of the five general decrees having been found close together toward the south- 
west corner of the Agora. Thus /.G., II’, 500, was found east of the Hephaisteion 
during further clearing of Dorpfeld’s trial excavation in the vicinity of the temple of 
Apollo Patroos; * Agora I 15 + 96 was found built into a late wall just in front of 
the “ Stoa of Zeus ”’ as the Metroon was then called; Agora I 863 was found built 


29 For the location of the Eleusinion, and the provenance of inscriptions mentioning it, see the 
recent excavation evidence; Mrs. D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, II, 1933, p. 637; Thompson, Hesperia, 
III, 1934, p. 447 note 5, and V, 1936, p. 183; Shear, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 207-211; Pritchett, 
Hesperia, 1X, 1940, pp. 101, 112 note 48; Shear, ibid., pp. 267-268; Oliver, Hesperia, X, 1941, 
p. 258; Broneer, Hesperia, XI, 1942, pp. 251, 261-264; Meritt, Hesperia, XIV, 1945, pp. 81, 89-90; 
Pritchett, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 150; Meritt, cbid., pp. 190, 253; Jeffery, Hesperia, XVH, 1948, 
pp. 86, 88; Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 130, 134-136; cf. Dinsmoor, Hesperia, Suppl. 
iV, pil note4: 

30 Cf, Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, II, 1890, p. 344; Judeich, Topographie von Athen, 1931, p. 
346; Kahrstedt, Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen, 1936, pp. 296-299; McDonald, Political 
Meeting Places of the Greeks, 1943, pp. 295-298; Crosby, H esperia, > OCALEI Mee 

31“ Ad orientem verstis a Theseo ”; more closely defined by Oikonomos, ’Apx. "E¢., 1910, col. de 
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into a late well in front of the Tholos; and Agora I 6664, as noted above, was in fill 
of late Hellenistic or Roman times just west of the Middle Stoa; all lay in or close to 
Section Zeta, which runs southward from a point opposite the southeast corner of 
the Metroon complex, past the Tholos, to include the west end of the Middle Stoa.*” 
In this region near the southwest corner of the Agora are the foundations of two 
unidentified public buildings, the somewhat trapezoidal “ Greek building ” southwest 
of the Tholos,® and the so-called “ Poros building ” farther southwest on the opposite 
side of the street." Both are similar in character, broken up into offices; and one of 
them might well have contained the strategion,”” preferably the “ Greek building ”’ 
nearer the Tholos in view of the provenance of so many of the inscriptions.” 


183 (Plates 63 and 64). The later decree of the archonship of Pytharatos was 
found in Section Kappa of the Agora Excavations on April 7, 1948. It had been 
re-used, face down, as one of the cover slabs of a drain which passes close to the north- 
west corner of the Fountain House near the southwest corner of the Agora. As a 
result, the letters at the top and bottom, where the stele rested on the side walls of 
the drain, are fairly well preserved, while those of the middle portion have been 
badly worn by the action of water. It is a stele of Pentelic marble, preserved in a single 
piece including the pedimental top; the apex of the pediment is broken away, and 
the bottom is likewise broken off along a diagonal which extends from the beginning 


82 7.G., II?, 685 may have come from the same region; when published by Durrbach (B.C.H., 
VIII, 1884, pp. 327-331) it was housed in the Varvakeion. 

88 This structure appears in the recent plans but has not yet been studied in detail; cf. Thomp- 
son, The Tholos (Hesperia, Suppl. IV), p. 111; also Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 168; XX, 1951, pp. 
183-184. 

34 Crosby, Hesperia, XX, 1951, pp. 168-187. 

85 Certainly the strategion was not in the so-called “ Civil Offices” built against the west end 
of the north front of the Middle Stoa (Vanderpool, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 130-131, fig. 1 at 
12; Stevens, Hesperia, XIX, 1950, pp. 174-175, fig. 1 at A), these being of the early Roman period. 

8° According to a report now received from the Agora excavations, it is officially suggested that 
the “ Greek building” was in fact the strategion. By letter, Homer Thompson informs me that the 
plan is in fact a Pentagon, though one of the angles is bent inward contrary to Washington standards. 

7 A preliminary notice of the discovery, appearing first in the fortnightly report of the Agora 
Excavations for April 5-17, 1948, was made in the annual report by Thompson, Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, pp. 222-223. Some more detailed studies, based on the preliminary announcement, have 
already appeared in the articles by Manni, “ Tre Note di Chronologia ellenistica”’ (Rend. Acc. 
Lincei, ser. 8, IV, 1949, pp. 53-85), “ Pirro e gli stati greci nel 281/80 A.C.” (Athenaeum, ns. 
XXVII, 1949, pp. 102-121), and Demetrio Poliorcete, Rome, 1952, and also by Deprado, “ La 
Liberazione di Atene nel 286 A.C.” (Riv. Fil., ns. XX XI, 1953, pp. 27-42). I am informed that a 
new study of the life of Demetrios Poliorketes, in which this inscription likewise plays a part, is 
being prepared by Leonard C. Smith at the University of Liverpool. I regret that the actual publica- 
tion of this inscription, so largely illegible, was delayed until I could return to Athens and personally 
examine the stone in 1953. 
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of line 44 at the left to a point corresponding to the end of the missing line 63 at the 
right.** 


Inv. No. I 6096. 


Height as preserved, 1.02 m. The original height was probably about 1.20 m., 
allowing for the missing apex acroterion and the blank space at the bottom. For the 
width of the pedimental top is 0.468 m. and the pedimental slope is 1: 1.83, so that the 
apex of the pediment must have been 0.128 m. above the horizontal mouldings; and 
the combined height of the latter is 0.0515 m. The top of line 1 is 0.015 m. below 
the mouldings, and the total height of the inscribed portion (to be restored as 64 
lines ) was 0.798 m. as shown by the following calculation, thus accounting for 0.128 
+ 0.0515 + 0.015 + 0.798 = 0.992 m. apart from the missing apex and bottom. 

The horizontal mouldings consist of an upper fascia of 0.024 m., below this an 
ovolo 0.020 m. high, and a lower fillet of 0.0075 m., with a hollow congé receding to 
the main surface of the stele. The total projection of the fascia is 0.022 m. on the 
front and 0.0225 m. on the sides. The pediment mouldings consist of an ovolo 0.012 m. 
high with a fascia of 0.013 m. below it; the tympanum, exactly in the plane of the face 
of the stele below, recedes 0.022 m. both from the pedimental ovolo and the horizontal 
fascia. There is no trace of any invocation (such as Oeot) on the horizontal fascia. 

Thickness of stele, 0.12 m. above (excluding mouldings), 0.14 m. below. 

Width of stele (below mouldings), 0.423 m. at top of line 1, 0.457 m. at lowest 
measurable point (bottom of line 45), indicating a taper of 0.034 m. in 0.565 m., an 
increase of 0.06018 m., per meter, or about 0.00127 m. per line.” 

The text proper consists of remains of 51 lines covering 0.6415 m., that is, 
0.636 m. (from top of line 1 to top of line 51) for 50 line-spacings averaging 
0.01272 m., the height of the letters being 0.0055 m. But the upper lines are spaced 
0.0120 m. (0.120 m. from top of line 1 to top of line 11, 0.132 m. to top of line 12), 
while those near the end are spaced 0.0130 m. (0.143 m. from top of line 38, 0.130 m. 
from top of line 39 to top of line 49), indicating a gradual increase of the spacing 
toward the bottom. After line 51 is a clear space of 0.013 m. (instead of the usual 
0.0065 /0.0075 m.), insufficient to be counted as an empty line. Next, after the 51 lines 
of the decree, must have followed 13 lines (52-64) occupied by the names of the 
representatives of the twelve tribes and their secretary, as specified within the decree 


88 T must record my obligations to Eugene Vanderpool, George A. Stamires, and John Travlos 
of the Agora Excavations staff, who have been so kind as to furnish copy, squeeze, and photographs, 
as well as details of the discovery of the stone and the necessary measurements. 

39 A nearly horizontal scratch line, 0.676 m. below the tops of the letters of line 1 at the right 
edge, running inward for a length of 0.175m. (where it terminates at a distance of 0.681 m. 
below the tops of the letters of line 1), cuts through the letters of line 54 and so did not serve as a 
guide line. It is, however, exactly at right angles to the inclined right edge, and so may have been 
erroneously scratched for this purpose. 
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and as indicated by the remains of five of them ( lines 52-56), with a line-spacing of 
only 0.0115 m. and so covering (12 x 0.0115)+ 0.0055 = 0.1435 m. From the top 
of line 1 to the bottom of line 64 was, therefore, a distance of 0.6415 + 0.013 + 
0.1435 = 0.798 m. 

Spacing of letters on centers, average 0.01203 m. in line 1, 0.01216 m. in line 43. 
For in line 1: 0.009 m. from left edge to axis of first letter (epsilon), thence 16 X 
0.012125 — 0.194 m. to axis of 17th letter (tau), thence 17 X 0.011941 = 0.203 m. 
to axis of 34th letter (omicron), thence 0.017 m. to right edge (total 0.009 + 0.397 
+ 0.017 = 0.423 m.). Hence the final sigma would have been centered 0.005 m. from 
the right edge. But in line 43: 0.025 m. from left edge to axis of 2nd letter (omicron), 
thence 32 X 0.012156 = 0.389 m. to axis of 34th letter (sigma), thence 0.041 m. to 
right edge (total 0.025 + 0.389 + 0.041 —(.455m.). Hence the first tau would 
have been centered 0.013 m. from the left edge, the final nu 0.005 m. from the right 
edge. Thus the width of the left margin increased by 0.013 —0.009 — 0.004 m. in this 
height; but on the other hand it is evident that half of the taper was 0.0162 m. in this 
height (0.539 m.), so that the axes of the stoichoi are not exactly vertical but, in the 
left half at least, diverge slightly toward the left as they descend. This is shown also 
by the fact that, while the axis of the 17th letter (tau) in line 1 is 0.203 m. from the 
left edge, the axis of the 17th letter (omicron) in line 46 is 0.207 m. from the left edge, 
with the same deviation of 0.004 m. from parallelism with the left edge. Toward the 
right, therefore, the distance from the axis of the 17th letter to the right edge 
increased from 0.220 m. in line 1 to 0.248 m. in line 46, for instance, more than enough 
for two letters extra. This enlargement was absorbed partly by increasing the number 
of letters toward the bottom, and partly by the very slight increase in the average 
spacing of the letters themselves. The stoichedon checker (10 spacings laterally by 
10 lines vertically) varies from 0.1203 X 0.120 m. at the top to 0.1216 X 0.130 m. 
toward the bottom, and so from an exact square to a vertical oblong. 

There were normally 35 letters per line at the beginning, 36 letters toward the 
middle, and 37 letters toward the end, with minor variations of one letter more or 
less effected by crowding or spreading at the ends of the lines, in order to terminate 
with full words (72.4 per cent or twenty-one instances: lines 1-3, 5-6, 9-10, 32-33, 
35-36, 39-40, 42-44, 46-50) or at least with syllables (27.6 per cent or eight instances : 
lines 4, 7-8, 34, 37-38, 41, 45). Thus the number of letters (or letter spaces) becomes 
34 (lines 2-3, 7), 35 (lines 1, 4-6, 8-10, 33, 38, 40), 36 (lines 34-35, 37, 39, 42, 46-47) 
37 (lines 32, 36, 43-45, 58-59), or even 38 (lines 41, 50). There are at least three 
examples of crowding two letters into a single space (II in line 2, IE in line 4, El 
in line 6); and there is one instance of haplography, two successive alphas being 
represented by only one (line 44). Other scribal errors occur in lines 38 and 39. 

Lines 1-10 and 32-51 can be read and restored with a fair degree of plausibility ; 
but the intervening lines 11-31, constituting part of the eroded surface, are represented 
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only by disconnected singie letters or groups of letters for the most part unintelligible. 
The present version is based on a preliminary reading by Stamires, with revision after 
examination of the stele by the writer. Letters on which we both agree, as well as 
additional letters which the writer believes that he could detect, are shown without 
special indication. On the other hand, letters seen only by Stamires on a squeeze, 
which, though undoubtedly correct so far as they lie within the restored lines 1-10 and 
32-50, could not be perceived by the writer on the stone itself, are marked by dots for 
editorial purposes. A few additional letters visible only in fragmentary form are 
likewise marked by dots: 


Line 
Line 


Line 
Line 
Line 
Line 


ie 
: the 24th (upsilon), the 27th (del- 


the 5th letter (nu) Line 


10 


iis) 


20 


54: 


the 22nd letter (mu) and the 25th 
(sigma) 


ta), and the 33rd letter (epsilon) Line 55: the 24th and 25th letters 
: the 34th letter (omicron) Line 56: the 26th and 27th letters (alpha, 
: the 5th letter (psi) nu) 
: the 9th letter (alpha) Line 57: the 26th and 28th letters 
: the 20th letter (alpha) and the Line 58: the 27th and 29th letters 
28th (eta) 


PRAISE. OPS THE SIONAL 


a. 271/0 a. 


LTOIX. 34-38 


"Ent Uvdaparov dpxovros emt THS Aewrrido|s | 

[€|varys mpuTavetas, oe "Ionyopos ‘Iooxparo|v| 

[K ledbadrnber € TEESE SSE "EdadnBodtavo[s | 

[é|varec t ee ey reraprer euBohipor, €Bd[ 6] 

Lele Kai eix[oo|ret THs mpuT|a|vetas: exxdyot[a: | 

[rav mpo€[S|palv é|rapypilev MePias Ocodiro| v| 

[A ]O[po]v[eds kal cvpap]d[edp lou eofev ret Bo[v] 

[A ]e [2 kla[t rade Sipe HiBovdos Allo ]|iyjyov Me[de] 


ze[ds eimev ” érrerdn) of TpdTEpor| owrdvau o|é | 


[é]mt A[vovHeidov dpxovros ..."... .]oupevo[e] 
[.]pnorovo|..... Be ort Tov évi|alu|rov Tov 
[w]ezl a Avoreidnv apxovra —-—--— Z| ot 

[ie Jo[ ——-—----------- | kat [7a| 
[o]uudléplolvra tau Sypor rae APnvaior. .. |do[. | 
[.Jw[------------------- i 
[. ae aie a oe : 
; “ Oi eee hee hates In[.] 
ieimiglelaitesiores |. lvel> > =a a ]9[.] 
rial Hea oes ie 
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[...°...]yKozo| So SS ee a ee ] 
[el tier. ertoro [ir ae ee |nov[. | 
Bovhfs karoyged [—-— —-—— | 
252 «(wre |_aae a eS SSS Sei eas 1 


ress lic [See Se +S See ee ] 
he] Ae a See ] 
80 b (eae Se a = eee eee Wl arr 
olbs io is ee 
aS pie ayabet mae 5€56xOau 7] et [ Bovdee | 


[rods mpo€édpo |u[s ot av Aaxoow mpoed | peve| wv | 
é[v roe Shpar eis TH emvodoav exkdyotav xpn | 
35 [pa]r[ioae wept avrav. yvopnv S€é EvpBardeo Oat | 
THS Boud Las cis rov Shpov re Soe T|e[7 Bl ovdl| ec] 
erauveran pev TOU|S oravas| tlovs ot] tor | joav | 
[r]<a>s emt AvoreiSov [dpxo]|v| tos Kat ate | hava 
Gat avrav ExaoT<o>v Xpva@e ee al KaTa TOV 
40 [vopuJov pirorypias Evexa THs mpos TOV Siipov: 
le Jivas d€ avrots Kat poco piay.-¢ év Tact Tots ay| a] 
ow ols 7 TOMS TIOnTW, Kat [T]o [v] apxiTexrov | a | 
|ov aet Ratio asey eH katavé| ple avrots 7H [Vv] 
Oéa|v- érawvéoar Sé ai tov [y|papparéa <a>v7| @ |v k[ at] 
ated |avdcar Paddov orep| dé] row avaypaba|e| dé [7d] 
de 70] Wydiopa Kat 7a évéulalra Tov o1Twra|v Kat| 


45 


ypapparé |a TOV Kara. mpuravelay, Kat orjo | ae ev | 

ih ayopau TO | Se eos TO yevopevov e| is THY | 

50 TOUTE rhs oT |Ans kat THY avlayp|al ony] pepi| oa] 

Tov tapiav vacat | vacat 

CINE oe ts ah |rpa[r]ovTalpl|yy7z|io]s (1) 
Een se SAE Bv|rera[d|v (11) 
bat thse ta aie Evevr | neds (IIT) 
BP i ee wit ee ERR hea i. Wr joy[==—} (IV) 
eat ee Te oe oe Ila | cap | cevs | (V) 


ee anes as Ane ee ee es wes, 


[7 
[ 
[ 
[ 
ee ypap| paréws avTav é€v oTHANL Mute [uc Tov | 
[ 
[ 
ae 
[ 


(Oineis)—-—--------------- (VIII) 
60 (Kekropis)—--------------- (IX) 
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(Hippothontis)— -—-—---+——~——-—- (X) 
(danitis SS aS lS eo 
GAMHOCHIS == SS ee Cu 
[ypappareds — --———-—-—--~--- i (?) 
NoTEs 
Line 2: Two letters II ina single space. 


Line 4: Two letters IE in a single space. 

Line 6: Two letters El ina single space. 

Line 7: The Sth letter of the demotic of the proedros could be either mu or nu; 
and since the demotic was evidently limited to 8 letters, we may consider only Hordpuos 
(but hardly Kepapevs) on the one hand and ’AOpoveds, AiEwveds, "Ayapveds, or ’Orpv- 
vevs (but hardly Kodwvevs) on the other. Stamires felt that the 2nd letter was omicron; 
thus we should be limited to Tlorduos or ’AOpoveds. Either would fit the requirement 
that the proedros must not be from the prytanizing tribe (Leontis, VI); for, while 
part of Potamos was in Leontis (VI), two other parts were in Antigonis (1) and 
Demetrias (II), and Athmonon was in Kekropis (IX). With the feeling that the 5th 
letter more closely resembles nu, I restore [’A]@[polv[evs]. This would agree, 
furthermore, with the fact that the father’s name Theophilos was known in the deme 
of Athmonon, at about 330 B.c. (/.G., HI’, 1575, @eddir0s Tp[— — — —] ’AOpoved's in a 
list of silver paterae) and in the imperial period (/.G., II’ 5335, “Eppaydpas Ocodirov 
*AOuoveds in a sepulchral inscription). Neither of the names Peithias or Theophilos 
was associated with Potamos. 

Line 8: The four last letters of the line must belong to the demotic of the 
spokesman; the initial M is well preserved and the second letter seems to be the vertical 
bar of E (though falling under the middle of the letter O above), but rising too high 
to be the vertical bar of Y (as in Muppwovcvos or Muppwvovrryns). Thus the third and 
fourth letters would seem to have been slightly crowded, and of the two available 
demotics we may select Me[Aivevs] rather than the rare Me[Aaweds|. This has now 
been confirmed by the earlier decree (Agora I 6664) of the same year, clearly pro- 
posed by the same spokesman. The preceding letters in line 8 obviously belong to the 
patronymic, for which Stamires suggested Xal[p|e[d]jwov; and I could actually 
detect a portion of the delta as the fifth letter from the end, preceded by a vertical 
stroke. And Vanderpool, after examining the stone at my request, stated that “ while 
I would not venture to read these marks, I do see in certain lights support in each 
letter for Stamires’ [Char ]idemou and this may well be the correct reading. Even 
if Charidemos should be accepted as the father’s name, however, I think it would be 
well to keep the first three letters in brackets.” Another reason for accepting | Xap |c- 
Sipov was the fact that this name is supposed to have been used in Melite (P.A.. 
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15387). But the latter rests on very doubtful authority, a funerary inscription of the 
end of the fifth century (/.G., IT’, 6879) with four names superposed : Medu|— — -], 
Xaporid[ns| Xapidypos, Xapiddys. Restoring the first as Medu[revs], this was sup- 
posed to be a demotic applying to the three following names, none of which is 
otherwise associated with Melite (P.A., 15533, 15387, 15316).*° The first line might 
equally well have been another name such as Medifas], Médc[s], Medé[rz7v0s], or 
Medi[rov |, all good Athenian names. Furthermore, on our actual stone itself (Agora 
1 6096) I was unable to perceive any trace of the initial chi, and instead of the doubtful 
second letter alpha there seems to be in this position a diagonal stroke like the upper 
right corner of kappa, upsilon, or psi, apparently eliminating Xa[p ]sdypov. Assuming 
that the second letter was upsilon, and that the vertical stroke in the fourth space 
might likewise be restored as upsilon, it had seemed to me that the name might be 
read as [E]¥[@]vdyuou, particularly as this name is known to have been used in the 


40 Another element to be taken into consideration is the fact that in a list of councillors of 
Demetrias (Agora I 1804 + 1870 = Hesperia, X, 1941, pp. 273-274, no. 71), of the middle of 
the third century, Pritchett decides that a list of at least six names, including a Charopides, might 
very tentatively be assigned to Melite because of the large number and also because of the assumed 
identification of Charopides (P.A., 15533); and all these are duly accepted as of Melite in the 
Hesperia Index (I-X). With due regard to representation quotas, to be sure, we are restricted to 
the large demes of Demetrias, that is, Hagnous (4-++), Melite (17 ?), Phyle (4 ?), Thorai (4?), 
and Xypete (number of councillors unknown), and for similar reasons a block of at least five names 
in the first column of the same inscription, likewise with the demotic missing, is tentatively assigned 
in the Hesperia Index to Hagnous. Thus we have a tenuous identification of eleven individuals 
resting on the doubtful identification of one (Charopides of Melite). It is obvious that we need 
more conclusive evidence before accepting these identifications. It so happens that, in the first group, 
three of the four certainly restorable names ([’Apior]apxos, [Xap] €as, and Xawpéo[tparos|) actually 
occur in the deme of Hagnous (P.4., 1659, 15095, 15155), and two others might be restored in 
agreement with this deme (’Avzi[zatpos], Swoi[xuos], P.A., 1167, 13301). On the other hand, only 
one of the certain names, [’AAx/ua]yos, is known in the deme of Melite (P.4., 620), while two 
others might fit appropriate restorations (Xou[ ros] = P.A., 13278, and ’Avri[xAjs]| or *Avti[ pavys] 
or *Avri[yappos] = P.A., 1068-1069, 1240, 1320). The chances of equating the first group with 
Xypete are very slight, being limited to the restorations *Avri[yévys] or ’Avti[KAjs] (P.A., 994, 1070) 
and Swo.[ddys] or Ywou[yévns] (P.A., 13174, 13214), while the demes of Phyle and Thorai give 
even less satisfactory results. Thus there can be little doubt that the five names in the first column 
are rightly associated with Hagnous. This leaves for the second group Melite, Phyle, Thorai, or 
Xypete. In this second group, two of the twelve names certainly appear in Phyle (Apiorodéy and 
Hodveveros, P.A., 2119, 11955) and a third can be appropriately restored (Avr: [yévys], P.A., 1005). 
Only one name, the ubiquitous AvoAjs (P.A., 4039-4040) certainly appears in Melite, apart from 
the possible restoration of another (‘Avri[«Ajs] or “Avti[pavys] or *Avri[xappnos|, P.A., 1068-1069, 
1240, 1320) and the very doubtful [X]apomi8ys (P.A., 15533). As for Xypete, Avoxdjs (P.A., 4043) 
would again fit, as well as the possible restorations ’Avre[ yévys| or ’Avri[KAjs] (P.A., 994, 1070) ; 
and for Thorai we should have only the possible restoration ’Avri[garys] (P.A., 1259). Numerically, 
therefore, it would seem most reasonable to assign the second group to Phyle, thus eliminating the 
evidence for the identity of the so-called Charopides of Melite, and so depriving Charidemos likewise 
of this corroboration of the attribution to Melite. Furthermore, Stamires now suggests that the name 
with which this investigation started, Charopides in /.G., Il*, 6879, should actually be read as 
Xaporiy|o]s. 
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deme of Melite (J.G., IT’, 1927, after the middle of the fourth century 1:Gs, 1152394. 
of 340/39 or 313/2; Agora I 3238+ 4169, of 239/8).** The last had seemed 
particularly appropriate because the Euthydemos of Melite there mentioned as a sito- 
phylax in 240/39 might be construed as a son of Euboulos son of Euthydemos in 271/0, 
continuing his father’s interest in the grain supply. But this possibility is now elimi- 
nated by the perfectly clear iota as the fourth letter of the patronymic in the other 
decree of 271/0 (Agora I 6664). There remains a third Athenian name, Lysidemos, 
which would meet all the requirements except that it is not known in Melite. A certain 
Lysidemos was the target of one of the orations of Hyperides Citee WO =| Pollass, 
VII, 149), and the name appears in inscriptions of the first half of the fourth century 
(.G., II’, 1932, Avoidypos Avoiov ’AyxvdAOev in a list of prominent citizens liable for 
liturgies; [.G., II’, 2345, line 64, in a list of thasiota), in 335/4 (1.G., I’, 1700, 
Avoidnpos Avoléov TMaddnveds, a councillor), and at the beginning of the third century 
(1.G., Il’, 3850, Avousdvns Avowdypov “Ayvotcvos on a votive base on the Acropolis). 
While three of these are definitely not of Melite, either of two others might have been. 
Thus we may prefer the restoration [A ]u[o]ud%yov; and possibly even the extremely 
doubtful trace of the initial letter might be read, not as chi, but as lambda. All but the 
first three letters of the same patronymic appear in the earlier decree Agora I 6664, 
which must be restored similarly. For the missing nomen in our decree there remain 
8 spaces, exactly fitting the name EvBovdos which is preserved in Agora I 6664. 

Line 10: Stamires and Raubitschek suggest | derorip | ovpevo[ ce]. 

Lines 32-50: For the restoration of lines 32-50, inclusive, Stamires pointed out 
that we have a very close parallel in /.G., [1*, 792, which exactly fits the remnants of 
our text with only a few minor changes. 

Line 34: Cf. no. 182 (above), line 23. 

Lines 37-38: Where Kohler and Kirchner had restored [otrwvjcavras | in I.G., 
II’, 792 (line 5), Meritt suggested [xaracrabévras] (Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 564 note 
1). The preserved letters in our inscription would favor rod[s ovrdvas] rlods ce]rwy[7- 
cavras tlods émt Avorfeidov [dpxo|v[ros], except that there is hardly room at the end 
of line 37 to crowd in the final letters of o1rwvjoavras, and except (further) for the 
anomaly of rovs thrice repeated. It is better to assume here an error in the text, and 
to posit that the stonecutter should have inscribed the final syllable -ras at the begin- 


ning of line 38 instead of the article tovs. Reading [ovrwryoavras émt ...|iov in 
1.G., IT’, 792, therefore, we have seven letters for the archon’s name, or possibly eight 
with [ém ....]lov, the year, as we shall see, being 253/2 in agreement with Meritt 


(Chronology, pp. xxi, 99). The possibility of [ov]rov | no ]au[é|v ous, as suggested 
with reservations by Stamires and Raubitschek, would have the somewhat unfortunate 
effect, if repeated in /.G., II’, 792, of limiting the name of the archon for 253/2 to 


[éx’. . |Btov, hardly another Olbios. 


41 Crosby, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 444-448 no. 2, A 7 and B 8. 
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Line 39: The word éxacrov was erroneously cut as EKA2TQN. 

Line 42: Cf. no. 182 (above), line 31. 

Line 44: The alpha omitted following ypauparéa. The name of the secretary 
of the sitonai, given at this point (line 10) in I.G., Il’, 792, is omitted and relegated 
to line 64. 

Line 49: Where J.G., II®, 792 provided that the stele should be set up [ev 
dyopat 00 To dyadpa 76 A|.s €or, we are limited to a locality in 9 letters, which would, 
to be sure, fit [dxpomddev], but this seems less fitting than [rq dyopau] which was 
written out with the article inv.G., Ll’, 125,676, 79lpand 672. 

Line 51: Where I.G., IT’, 792 provided, as restored, that the expenditure should be 
met by rov 7{ aplav rv otpatiwrixdy |, we are limited here by the existing blank space to 
a maximum of 14 letters, thus eliminating both the foregoing and also either | rov 
rapiav Tod Sipov| or [Tov emt rhe Svouxnoer | in 17 or 18 letters; furthermore, the 
treasurer of the demos functioned in this capacity for the last time in 302/1 (Archons, 
p. 64), while the single officer of administration could not have functioned in the 
period to which our decree belongs (Archons, pp. 58, 64-66, 76, 86, 87, 111; Archon 
List, pp. 18, 41). The vague term [rods rapias] is improbable as differing from the 
singular form in /.G., II’, 792. Presumably we are to restore the equally vague term 
[roy rapiav] (as in I.G., II’, 845 A, 863, 908, 909, 924 add., 1008 C, 1038, ct. Magn. 
no. 37), and also to restore the same term in I.G., II’, 792, where the broken stone 
gives no authority for [t@v orpatwwrixar |. 

Line 52: The axis of the first preserved letter tau is 0.239 m. from the right 
edge and so 0.223 m. from the restored left edge, and is directly beneath the 18th letter 
alpha of line 50, thus allowing, if the list of sitonai aligned with the left edge of the 
text, 17 + 6 = 23 letters for the nomen and patronymic, which is possible in view of 
the fact that the patronymic appears to have been rather long. The demotic belongs 
to Antigonis (1), indicating that the names are in tribal order. 

Line 53: There would be 18 letters for the nomen and patronymic; the demotic 
belongs to Demetrias (II). 

Line 54: The demotic ends with -evs, limiting us within Erechtheis (II1) to 
Evwvupeds, Knfuoteds, or Aaurrpevs; since the preceding letter appears to be either mu 
or nu, we are limited to | Evwvu|pevs. There would remain 16 letters for the nomen 
and patronymic. 

Line 55: The only discernible traces of the demotic are so vague that no definite 
restoration can be proposed, though, since it must belong to Aigeis (IV), the possi- 
bilities are [Ayxvdy |Oe[v], [Bary |Oe|v], [“Eoriad |Oe[v], |[KoAwr7|Oe[v], or [Tro ]- 
Ge[ vs], allowing respectively 17, 19, 16, 17, or 20 letters for the nomen and patronymic. 

Line 56: Since the alternative reading -idy|s] would not fit a demotic of Pan- 
dionis (V), we may adopt -cav; the only suitable restoration [Ila]vav[eds| would 
leave 22 letters for the nomen and patronymic. ' 
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Line 57: Of the presumable letters ouv, the second is very doubtful and the third 
retains only the left vertical stroke; nevertheless, since the demotic must belong to 
Leontis (VI), we may tentatively restore [Jour [vevs], leaving 24 letters for the 
nomen and patronymic. 

Line 58: The presumable letters 4.6 might be, respectively, alpha, delta, or 
lambda, and theta or omicron; since they must belong to a demotic of Akamantis 


(VIT), we may restore [Keda]\[4]O[ev], leaving 22 letters for the nomen and 
patronymic. 


COM MENTARY 


The chairman of the proedroi, Peithias son of Theophilos of Athmonon Giays 
properly belongs to a tribe differing from that holding the ninth prytany (Leontis, 
VI). He may have been a son or grandson of the Theophilos of Athmonon mentioned 
in a list of silver paterae at about 330 (J.G., II’, 1575). 

The spokesman was the same Euboulos son of Lysidemos of Melite who appears 
in the same capacity in the other decree of this year (Agora I 6664), but is otherwise 
unknown. 

This is the third or fourth of the known honorary decrees for the whole board of 
sitonat, the others being /.G., II’, 792, which we may assign to 252/1 z.c.,” Agora I 
6064 of 244/3 B.c.,** and possibly also the fragmentary J.G., II’, 744 of the first half 
of the third century. It had been suggested that the board may have consisted of three 
members because of J.G., II’, 906, of 175/4 B.c., in which three Athenians were to be 
selected to form a commission eis 7a ovrwvixa; * but this may have been a special 
situation. In our inscriptions it is obvious that the board of sztonai consisted of one 
representative for each tribe, as well as the secretary. For in /.G., II’, 792, there were 
twelve names arranged in four columns, three names in each column, each name pre- 
ceded by the name of the tribe, while in our new decree the names were arranged in 
twelve lines, without the names of the tribes but following tribal order, Gargettos (1), 
Xypete (11), and presumably Enonymon (JII), ---—--——-— (LV) Paiania ev): 
Sounion (VI), and Kephale (VII). Individuals known to have been members of 
such boards include Demosthenes (Demosthenes, X VIII, 248), Kallisthenes (Demos- 
thenes, XX, 33), and Euboulides of Eleusis (E.M. 12825). 

There were also rapiae tév ourwrixdv, of whom one from Pergase appears in an 
inscription of the beginning of the second century (/.G., II’, 1708). Probably another 
was Miltiades of Marathon, mentioned in an honorary decree of 141/0 (/.G., II’, 968) 


42 The preceding archon . . . bios is to be placed in 253/2 B.c. 

43 Meritt, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 3-13, no. 3. 

44 For the sitonai, see Busolt-Swoboda, Gr. Staatsaltertiimer, pp. 1027, 1121; Thalheim, in R.E., 
III, A, s.vv. Burdvar (cols. 396-397), Sutwvia (cols. 397-398), LutopvAakes (col. See 

45 Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 201-203. 
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as having served [émt rot ]s ovrwrex[ots| in the archonship of Archon (147/6). And 
they likewise had a secretary, according to a decree of 267/6, the archonship of Mene- 
kles (J.G., II’, 1272), honoring a certain Dion who twice served as secretary, both 
earlier and in that year. Associated with them were the sitophylakes, originally one 
from each tribe, five for the Peiraieus and five for the city, according to Aristotle 
(Ath. Pol., 51, 3), who adds that in his own time the number was increased to thirty- 
five, fifteen for the Peiraieus and twenty for the city. But this enlargement was doubt- 
less temporary, caused by the emergency of the famine of 330/29 to 326/Saiely LGs 
II?, 360). After the creation of the two Macedonian tribes, the number ten was doubt- 
less increased to twelve, six for the Peiraieus and six for the city; and each board 
apparently had its secretary, according to an honorary decree of about 300 (Agora I 
5824) ,“° where six men were listed in tribal order (III, —, —, —, X, XI) together 
with a secretary whose name is lost, apparently the sitophylakes of the city—the begin- 
ning of the decree is lost, but the formulae so resemble the following as to leave little 
doubt. The sitophylakes of the city are again listed for 240/39 (Agora I 3238 + 
4169), where there are only five names in confused order (tribes 1V, Vill Lora Le 
XII, and II, repeated as IV, VIII, II, I or III and XII), with a secretary from 
Kropidai (VI). It has been suggested that by this time they had been reduced to the 
original number of five for each board, and that the two additional tribes were repre- 
sented by the two secretaries, since in this instance the secretary happens to come from 
an otherwise unrepresented tribe.” But this was more probably accidental; and on the 
analogy of the earlier inscription it may be inferred that at this time each board 
normally consisted of six members with a secretary chosen at large, one name being 
here omitted for reasons beyond our control. The office of secretary of the sitophylakes 
is included also in a list of government officers dating from about 150 B.c. (Agora 
Tet Se 

The day on which our decree was passed was Elaphebolion 9 (actually 9E), just 
as in the analogous decree Agora I 6064 (the prescript of the third similar decree, 
I.G., I’, 792, is lost), so that this may well have been regarded as the norrnal day 
for such business. We know, at present, eleven decrees passed on this day: * 


46 Meritt, Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 243-246, no. 8. 

47 Crosby, Hesperia, XI, 1937, p. 446; Meritt, Hesperia, XIII, 1944, p. 244. 

48 Meritt, Hesperia, II, 1934, pp. 42-43, no. 31; Crosby, Hesperta, VI, 1937, pp. 460-461, no. 8. 

*9 Lists of decrees passed on this day had been compiled by Kirchner (J.G., II’, iv, p. 30) and 
Ferguson (Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 133, note 46, p. 136). Kirchner included only five (a, b, e, f, k), 
to which I added two (c, d; cf. Archons, p. 380; Archon List, pp. 213-214). Ferguson included only 
six (e, f, h, i, j, k), discarding four others (a, b, c, d) because of the doubts cast upon their com- 
bination by West and Meritt; their reinstatement will be discussed elsewhere. The dates given for 
boards honored in two instances (g, 1) are those determined in the following argument. 
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(a) 307/6 Ge 460 unknown subject éexkAnola 

(b) “cc 461 “e 6“ 

(c) “ce 462 oe 

(d) S7e.G. Lil 66 honors to three Prienians 

(e) 295/4 I.G., 117, 646 honors to Herodoros éexkrxula Kupla 

(f) ma O47 unknown subject 

(g) 271/0 Agora I 6096 for sitonai of 272/1 éexxAnola 

(h) 244/3 “6064 for sitonai of 247/6 exkAnoia Kupia 

(i) yey for agoranomot of 246/5 . ‘ 

(j) 171/0 x 166B for ephebes of 172/1 exkAnoia ev THt Dear pwr 


(k) 118/7 1.G., 11’, 1008B _ for ephebes of 119/8 ebm Caceres 


Thus all the known decrees passed on this day in four of the years (271/0, 244/3, 
171/0, 118/7) are concerned with honors to boards or bodies who functioned in 
preceding years. It will be noted that in two of the years (295/4, 244/3) it was the 
chief assembly of the prytany, and that in two other years (171/0, 118/7) the 
assembly was held in the theater of Dionysos. 

The importance of this day is that it was the last day available for public business 
before the interruption caused by the Dionysia. The prelimary tryout or proagon, as 
well as the Asklepieia, had already been held on Elaph. 8; and probably the festival 
of the Soteres was held on Elaph. 9 itself.°° The great pompe occurred on Elaph. 10 
(cf. 1.G., II’, 1368, lines 117-121), followed on the same day by the dithyrambic con- 
tests for men and boys, and then in succession by a day of five comedies, and by three 
days each with three tragedies followed by a satyric play (cf. sequence in law of 
Euegoros, in Demosthenes, X XI, 10), presumably on Elaph. 11, 12, 13, and 14. 
During the Peloponnesian War, at least after 429 (J.G., XIV, 1097), the days follow- 
ing the pompe were reduced to three, each with three tragedies, a satyric play, and a 
comedy (Aristophanes, Birds, 786-789), the additional day being afterward rein- 
stated.** Conflicts sometimes occurred between meetings of the Ekklesia and days 


°° On the sequence of events, see Dutoit, Zur Festordnung des grossen Dionysien, 1898, pp. 
38 ff.: Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen, pp. 428-448; Deubner, Attische Feste, pp. 138 ff.; Bieber, 
The History of the Greek and Roman Theater, pp. 96-98; Ferguson, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 
133-135 note 46; Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens, 1953, pp. 61-65. 

°1 Pickard-Cambridge argues that Ferguson’s “ view that the 9th of Elaphebolion was a day of 
inaction in the ritual of the Dionysia, and that the festival proper may have begun on the 10th, is 
not so convincingly proved,” and this opinion that no day elapsed between the proagon and the 
pompe is followed by Bieber (A.J.P., LXXV, 1954, pp. 307-308). Therefore Pickard-Cambridge 
prefers to date the pompe and the dithyrambic contests for men and boys on Elaph. 9; followed by 
four days (the 10th to 13th, shortened to three days, the 10th to 12th, during the Peloponnesian 
War) for the dramatic performances. But these dates for the pompe and the following contests seem 
to be controverted by the impressive array of stated meetings of the assembly on the 9th and by J.G., 
II’, 1368 with regard to sacrifices to Dionysos on the 10th (i. e., the occasion of the pompe), and so 
should evidently run from Elaph. 10 to 14 (during the Peloponnesian Warrirom 100 13) et he 
Pandia were celebrated on the (or a) day after the Dionysia (Photius, s.v. Mdvé.a ; the. day left 
uncertain by Deubner, op. cit., pp. 176-177 and final table, while Elaph. 17 as given by Treidler in 
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of the festival, as on the 8th,” the 12th," and the 14th; “* but no public meetings, so far 
as we can ascertain, occurred on the 10th,” the 11th,°° and evidently not on the 13th.” 


The most interesting and exceptional item of the prescript is the dating on a 
fourth intercalary day, Elaphebolion 9E, making it the 13th day of Elaphebolion. 
For the first time among Attic inscriptions do we find such a reference to the insertion 
of as many as four intercalary days; hitherto we had known only as many as one” 
or two. Usually such intercalary days were inserted at the end of one of the last 


R.E., XVIII, s.v. Pandia, lacks authority), and, having apparently been an old full-moon festival 
(Mommsen, of. cit., p. 432 with sources; Wilamowitz, Glaube der Hellenen, I, p. 238 note 2), 
would probably have occupied the 15th, thus forming the limit before which the Dionysia were later 
inserted (cf. Wiliamowitz, Aus Kydathen, p. 133). A special assembly could be held in the agora 
(J.G., II?, 1140) or in the theater (Demosthenes, X XI, 8-9) on the day following the Pandia, or on 
the 18th and 19th (Aeschines, II, 61; III, 68). 

°2 Aeschines, III, 67 (in 346, for which Aeschines attacked Demosthenes) ; /.G., I1?, 359 (in 
326/5; for the date see Archons, p. 372; Calendars, p. 54) ; I.G., 11*, 1496, lines 13, 78, 109. 

°3 Agora I 3878 (of 319/8; Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 476; Calendars, p. 63). But in J.G., II’, 
388 (of the same year) Elaphebolion 12 was written by mistake for Mounichion 12 (Crosby, 
Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 478-479; Archon List, p. 34 note 62; Pritchett, Hesperia, X, 1941, p. 269 
note 7; Calendars, pp. 41, 63). 

54 Thucydides, IV, 118, 12 (in 423). 

®> As shown by Ferguson, loc. cit. 

°° Ferguson refers to J.G., II*, 365 (in 323/2) as a possible exception; but this was actually 
dated on Hek. 11 (Archons, p. 373; Calendars, p. 57). Others were formerly assigned to Elaph. 11, 
as I.G., II*, 670 A (of 280/79, now redated Skir. 11; cf. /.G., I1?, 670 A add.; Archons, pp. 389-391 ; 
Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 106; Calendars, p. 70) and J.G., II’, 360 (of 325/4, now redated 
Pos. II 11; cf. Archons, p. 372; Meritt, Hesperia, 1V, 1935, p. 536; Calendars, pp. 55-56), so that 
these likewise may be disregarded. 

*’ For the 13th see Agora I 605 (of 196/5, éxxAnoia kupia in the Peiraieus; Hesperia, V, 1936, 
p. 422) ; but this was the 13th car’ dpyovra (Calendars, pp. 15, 75), and the date xara Oedv was Elaph. 
18, so that the seeming conflict might be explained. Possibly also J.G., I1?, 372 (of 322/1) might be 
dated Elaphebolion 13, if this were to be interpreted as an intercalary year; but since it was un- 
doubtedly an ordinary year, it is preferable to restore the date as Elaphebolion 19 (cf. Calendars, 
pp. 59-60). For meetings in the period Elaph. 17-19 see Wilhelm, Urkunden dramatischer Auf- 
fiihrungen, p. 218 (wrongly quoting Aeschines, II, 61, for the 17th). 

** The Euboean inscription /.G., XII 9, 207 (suppl., p. 178) permitted intercalations up to 
three days (cf. Calendars, pp. 20-21). 

°° 1.G., IL’, 358, 471, 791, 1006 A, and Agora I 787. Compare also the days designated as 
mpotépa (1.G., I1*, 486, 495, 496, 497, 597 add., and E.M. 12952; cf. Archons, pp. 385-387 ; Calendars, 
pp. 69, 79), indicating that the following day was éuBdAmos. 

°° 1.G., II*, 458, 838, and Agora I 6625. In the light of the new decree referring to a fourth 
intercalary day (certainly not a fourth intercalary month), I must withdraw my former interpre- 
tation (more or less following Kirchner), to the effect that devrépar éuBoAcuor might refer to a second 
intercalary month consisting wholly, therefore, of intercalary days (Archons, pp. 194, 378, 382; 
Archon List, pp. 215-216, 218-219, 230, 231-232, 236, 240-241; 4.J.4., XLIX, 1945, pp. 615-616), 
a theory based primarily on the coincidence that both of the then known years showing this expression 
(307/6, 226/5) did, in fact, have irregular intercalary months. Beloch (Gr. Gesch., IV, 2, p. 22) 
had already inferred that the expression concerned rather an intercalary day ; and this point of view 
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months in the year, as Skirophorion 29/30A and 29/30B in 304/3 and 303/2, or 
Mounichion 29/30B in 306/5,° or Elaphebolion 29/30B in voa/2-and 247 /6 B.C," 
Earlier intercalary days, but still within the last decades of months, were Hekatom- 
baion IT 25B in 228/7, Metageitnion 22C in 226/5,° and Gamelion 23C in 307/6 
B.c.° The only occurrence in the middle decade is Metageitnion 16C in 214/3 (Agora I 
6625). The only previously known analogy for an intercalary day in the first decade 
of a month is Boedromion 8B in 122/1 B.c.” The reason for the insertion of four extra 
days immediately after Elaphebolion 9 in 271 /O B.c. was undoubtedly the same as 
that permitting the intercalation of as many as three days as specified in the Euboean 
law (1.G., XII 9, 207, suppl., p. 178) dated about twenty years earlier, that is, in 
connection with the theatrical performances of the Dionysiac festival, which at Athens 
extended from Elaphebolion 10 to 14. Evidently the preparations for the Dionysiac 
festival of 271/0 B.c., presumably celebrated with special splendor as shown by the 
fact that the agonothetes Thrasykles rebuilt the upper part of the choragic monument 
of his father Thrasyllos to commemorate it,’consumed more time than had been 
allowed, and the four extra days had to be inserted in order that the pompe might 
still be held on Elaphebolion 10. 

We may now consider the calendar quality of the year as a whole, on the basis 
of the two new decrees. The year 271/0 was the tenth year of the ninth Metonic 
cycle (280-261), and the succession of ordinary and intercalary years within this 
cycle has appeared in the most recent arrangements, in accordance with the shifting 
of the years of the archons, as follows: ™ 


was adopted by West (Classical Studies Presented to Edward Capps, pp. 359-360), Meritt (after 
momentary acceptance of my view, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 529-532, 537), and Pritchett (Hesperia, 
VII, 1938, p. 139; Chronology, pp. 14-15, 18; A.J.P., LXITI, 1942, pp. 419-420 = Five Attic Tribes, 
pp. 19-20; Calendars, pp. 22, 33, 74). 

617.G., II?, 486, 495-497, 597 add., and E.M. 12952 (Archons, pp. 385-387; Calendars, pp. 
69, 79). 

62 1.G., I1?, 471 (Archons, p. 387; Calendars, p. 79). 

68 7.G., II?, 358, 791 (Archons, pp. 357, 387, 396; Archon List, p. 228; Calendars, pp. 48, 82). 

64 Agora I 787 (Archon List, pp. 230-231 ; Calendars, pp. 70, 73). 

65 1.G., II?, 838 (Archons, pp. 193-194; Hesperia, IV, 1935, p. 531; Archon List, pp. 231-232; 
Calendars, pp. 70, 74). 

66 7.G., II?, 458 (Archons, pp. 378-379, 385 ; Archon List, pp. 215-216, 218-219; West, Classical 
Studies Presented to Edward Capps, p. 359; Meritt, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 139; Chronology, pp. 
14-15, 18; Calendars, pp. 22, 33, 69, 74). 

67 7.G., I1?, 1006 A (Archons, pp. 412, 418; Archon List, p. 247 ; Calendars, p. 86). The 
probable restoration of a similar early intercalation in 222/ 1 B.C., amounting to three days presumably 
again in Boedromion before the Eleusinian festival, will be discussed elsewhere. 

68 For the previously published arrangements see Archons, pp. 30, 392-394, 423; Archon List, 


pp. 20-21, 226-227, 249; Chronology, pp. xvili-xx ; Calendars, pp. 70, 81, 84. 
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In all these arrangements, with one exception, it is possible to observe the normal 
rule that there are no consecutive intercalary years and that no more than two ordinary 
years should appear together. It is difficult to understand why Pritchett and Neuge- 
bauer show a succession of four ordinary years for 270/69-267/6, for the first of 
which, even with their distribution of the archons (Diogeiton with /.G., II’, 772 
being assigned to 270/69), there is no evidence whatever as to the calendar quality. 
In any case, the tenth year 271/0 would be (or should be) intercalary in all these 
arrangements. 

The calendar equation in the first decree of 271/0 (Agora I 6664) is Met. 9 = 
Pryt. II 7, dated on the 39th day of the year and thus showing that the first prytany 
had 32 days. It is hardly possible that the year could have been ordinary, with an 
excess of two days in the very first prytany. In other words, the year was definitely 
intercalary from the very beginning and should have contained twelve prytanies of 
32 days each, making the total of 384 days. 

The calendar equation in the second decree (Agora I 6096) being Elaph. 9E = 
Pryt. IX 27, it would appear that, if Elaph. 1 fell in the normal position on the 
266/267th day of an intercalary year, Elaph. 9 should have been the 274/275th day, 
so that Elaph. 9E would have been the 278/279th day. This would suggest that, the 
last four months covering 384—265/266 = 118/119 days, but only 114/115 regular 
days after deduction of the four intercalary days, the remainder of the year would 
have consisted of four months averaging 28% or 2834 regular days (one day being 
suppressed in each). But the day of the decree was also the 27th of the ninth prytany; 
and since the prytanies should normally have averaged 32 days in an intercalary year, 
the 27th of the ninth prytany should have been the 283rd day of the year. Thus we 
must somehow obtain an equivalence between the 278/279th civil day and the 283rd 
prytany day, a discrepancy of 4/5 days. For the 278/279th civil day would leave 
251/252 days for the eight preceding prytanies (averaging 313g or 31% days), or, 
conversely, the 283rd prytany day would require 270 days for the preceding nine 
months (averaging 30 days). It results that there would be a deficiency of 4/5 days 
in the normal arrangement of the prytanies, or an excess of 3/4 days in the months.” 


** Before the discovery of the earlier decree Agora I 6664 it had been possible to obtain the 
same result, and the certainty that the year was intercalary, by eliminating the possibility of an 
ordinary year. For, in an ordinary year, Elaph. 1 would normally have been the 237th day, and 
Elaph. 9E the 249th day; but with prytanies averaging 29% days it is evident that Pryt. IX ef, 
would have been the 263rd day. Between the 249th civil day and the 263rd prytany day we should 
have a discrepancy of 14 days, which could not have been reconciled under any circumstances. 
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It is evident that we must find some compromise, and that there must have been 
some further irregularities in the year apart from the intercalation of four days in 
Elaphebolion. It is essential that Elaph. 1 must coincide with Prytul X15, and: that 
this day, normally beginning (4 X 2914)= 118 days before the end of the year (i. e., 
being the 267th business day), should be so located as not to give abnormally deficient 
final months or excessive final prytanies. If we deduct two days from 4 X 291%4 = 118 
for the months, but add two days to (4 X 32) —14 = 114 for the prytanies, Elaph. 
1 = Pryt. IX 15 would begin 116 days from the end of the year (i. e., becoming the 
269th business day). Since the year started in the normal intercalary form with 
prytanies of 32 days, we may assume that two of the first eight prytanies were 
shortened to 31 days, and that there was also a slight irregularity in the fixed 
alternation of full and hollow months (i. e., Hekatombaion and Metageitnion being 
successive full months), permitting us to restore the calendar preceding Elaphebolion 
as follows: 


l= Hek. 1 = Pryt. I 1 148. Maim. 29 = Pryt. V 2i1 
30. * 30 == * 30 1492) Poss] 1— * Ze 
oir Met: 1 : ol 159. i 11 32 
De ‘i Zane ge OZ 160. os [2acme  Pryts V1 1 
Se ea So oer ryt. [ft 178. oe 30. == se 19 
sade} 9 a 7 L(Se ee Ose Ll ae le = ey 20 
60. ¢ 30 = “ 28 191, i Isp eS Bye 
61. Boed. 1 i= Zo 197. a Ae = avis Vol ed 
64. A= * 32 208. Clr eS 17 
65. i seme er rete dil yl 209. Gam. 1 iia ey 18 
89. ca 29 = yids 222. S a ea ot 
SO ei Pyans) la 26 coo . Poop Prytee Vill Lael 
a ie 6 =— *“ afl 237. y 2D == ii) 
90. “ Jee Pry iV “1 238: #suthy a 16 
119. * 30° es 24 254. " le 32 
120, Maim, Ilo = “ aS Zam iY 13) Pryte lx 1 
L2/: Sa=— = 32 VA : QUA = 13 
128. ¥ OVe= Pryt V1 268. “ 30B = “ 14 


An extra day (30B), for which we have many analogies, may have been added to 
Anthesterion in order to delay the beginning of Elaphebolion, a delay which proved 
to be inadequate for the preparations for the Dionysia. Then, after the beginning of 
Elaphebolion, with the intention of having four months of 29 days but with these 
shortened to 28 regular days because of the unexpected intercalation of four days, and 
with two of the prytanies lengthened to 33 days to compensate for the two shorter 
prytanies in the first part of the year,” the remainder of the calendar would have been 


as follows: 


70 This is but one of many instances through which I shall attempt to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of the new hypothesis of Pritchett and Neugebauer, the basis of their book on The Calendars 
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As thus computed, the two decrees of 271/0 were passed on the 39th and 281st 
days of the year, and so on the 3317th and 3559th days of the ninth Metonic cycle ™ 
which began on July 16, 280 B.c. (Julian day 1619350), falling on August 15, 271, 
and April 14, 270, respectively. 

In order to avoid additional delay in the publication of the more vital chronological 
results based on these inscriptions and related investigations, there is appended a 
simplified table of the archons and of the tribal affiliations of the secretaries and 
priests of Asklepios, together with the calendar quality of the years in the correspond- 
ing Metonic cycles, for the purpose of illustrating the revised principles of rotation. 
Detailed discussion of the evidence must be postponed for a later publication.” 


TRIBAL ROTATION OF SECRETARIES AND PRIESTS OF ASKLEPIOS 


322-195 B.c. 

METONIC DEMES OF DEMES OF 

CYCLES ARCHONS SECRETARIES PRIESTS 
SEPA al O Philokles IIT I Kephisia i Lamptrai? 
3217/0 O*  Archippos I II Kollytos ii Erchia? 

REGISTRARS 

320/19 I*  Neaichmos I Lamptrai iii Kydathenaion? 
319/78 O* = Apollodoros III VIII Anakaia iv Oion? 


of Athens. They assume, for instance, that in an intercalary year of the periods of twelve tribes the 
prytanies were always rigidly and uniformly of 32 days (12 & 32 = 384), regardless of the irregu- 
larities, sometimes very striking, thereby resulting in the lengths of the months. Comparatively few 
Athenian years, either intercalary or ordinary, can be satisfactorily reconstructed on the basis of a 
rigid “ Aristotelean ’’ sequence of prytanies. 


“ The preceding nine years of the cycle covered 3278 days (cf. Archon List, p. 227) 
72 See note 3, above. ; 


318/7 
317/6 
316/5 
315/4 
314/3 
313/2 
312A 
311/0 
310/09 
309/8 


308/7 
307 /6 


306/5 
305 /4 
304/3 
303 /2 
302/1 
301/0 
300/299 


299/8 
298/7 
297 /6 
296/5 
295 /4 
294/3 


293/2 
292/1 
291/0 
290/89 


METONIC 
CYCLES 
VII 
O 
(1) 
(0) 
O 

ip: 
O 
(1) 
(0) 
Ox 

I 


[* 
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ARCHONS 


Archippos II 
Demogenes 
Demokleides 
Praxiboulos 
Nikodoros 
Theophrastos II 
Polemon 
Simonides 
Hieromnemon 
Demetrios I 
of Phaleron 
Kairimos 
Anaxikrates I 


DEMES OF 
SECRETARIES 


SECRETARIES 


unnamed, 
chosen by 
sortition 


II/II Diomeia 


DEMES OF 


PRIESTS 


v Prospalta? 


sortition, 
order 


uncertain 


9/11 (Aiantis) 


Creation of tribes Antigonis and Demetrias 


Koroibos 
Euxenippos 
Pherekles 
Leostratos III 
Nikokles 
Klearchos 
Hegemachos 


Euktemon IT 
Mnesidemos 
Antiphates 
Nikias I 
Nikostratos 
Olympiodoros (a) 


Olympiodoros (b) 
Philippos III 
Telokles 
Charinos 


XI Rhamnous 
XII Alopeke 

I Gargettos 
III Phegous 
IV Plotheia 


V_ Probalinthos 


6 


VII Kephale 

VIII Phyle 
ix Halai 
X Azenia 
XI Phaleron 
We 


REGISTRARS 
XI Phaleron 
X Oion 
9 
VIII Phyle 


12 
i 
II Melite 
3 
IV Kolonos 
5 
6 


WN re 


313 


314 


289/8 
288/7 
287 /6 
286/5 
285 /4 
284/3 
283 /2 
282/1 
281/0 


280/79 
279/8 
278/7 
277/6 
276/5 
275/4 
274/3 
273/2 
272/1 
271/0 
270/69 
269/8 
268/7 
267 /6 
266/5 
265/4 
264/3 
263/2 
262/1 


261/0 
260/59 
259/8 
258/7 
257/6 


METONIC 
CYCLES 


Ox 
O 
I 
O* 
O* 
I 
Ox 
l* 
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ARCHONS 


Aristonymos 
Kimon I 
Xenophon 
Diokles III 
Diotimos III 
Isaios 
Euthios 
Nikias II 
Ourias 


Gorgias 
Anaxikrates II 
Demokles 
Sosistratos II 
Philokrates IT 
Olbios 
Euboulos II 
Glaukippos IT 
Lysitheides 
Pytharatos 
Philippides 


Peithidemos 
Menekles 
Nikias III 
Diognetos 
Antipatros IT 
Arrheneides 
Kleomachos 


Philostratos ? 
Antiphon IT 
Thymochares 
Diogeiton 
Polystratos ? 


DEMES OF 

SECRETARIES 

SECRETARIES 
I Aithalidai 5 
ii Thorai 6 
3 vil 
IV Halai 8 
V Pariania ix 
6 xX 
VII Cholargos x1 
VIII Acharnai xii 
IX Aixone 1 
x Eleusis il 
11 Trikorynthos? 3 
12 4 
1 V 
II Melite vi 
III Euonymon 7 
4 8 
V Myrrhinous 9 
vi Sounion 10 
VII Kephale XI 
8 XII 
9 I 
10 2 
XI Trikorynthos III 
XII Alopeke IV 
% V 
4 VI 
5 VII 
VI Kettos VIII 
7 x 
8 xX 
9 XI 
X Keiriadai XII 
11 i! 


DEMES OF 
PRIESTS 


Sphettos? 


Phlya? 
Eleusis 
Phaleron? 
Semachidai? 


Koile? 


Probalinthos 
Oion? 


Aphidna 
Alopeke 
Paiania 


Anagyrous 
( Aigeis ) 
Konthyle 
Sounion 
Eiresidai 
Lakiadai 


Sypalettos 
Peiraieus 
Rhamnous 
Eitea & Aigilia 
Pergase 


256/5 
255/4 
254/3 
253/2 
252/1 
251/0 
250/49 
249/8 
248/7 
247/6 
246/5 
245 /4 
244/3 
243/2 


242/1 
241/0 
240/39 
239/8 
238/7 
237/6 
236/5 
235/4 
234/3 
233/2 
232/1 
231/0 
230/29 
229/8 
228/7 
227/6 
226/'5 
225 /4 
224/3 


223/2 


METONIC 
CYCLES 
T* 
O 
- 
Ox 
[* 
O* 
Ox 
O* 
I* 
Ox 
I 
Ox 
I* 
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ARCHONS 


Euboulos III 
Lykeas? 
Alkibiades 

we alasteys 
Kallimedes IT 
Antimachos 
Thersilochos 
Polyeuktos 
Hieron 
Diomedon 
Philoneos II 
Theophemos I 
Kydenor 
Eurykleides 


Lysiades II 
Athenodoros 
Lysias 
Phanostratos IT? 
Kimon II 
Ekphantos 
Lysanias III 
Pheidostratos 


Jason? 


Phanomachos? 
Heliodoros 
Leochares 
Theophilos IT 
Ergochares 
Niketes II 
Antiphilos 


8 

2 

Xx 
XI Aphidna 

12 


DEMES OF 
SECRETARIES 


XIT Alopeke 


ii Potamos 
iii Kephisia 


IV Plotheia 


V Myrrhinous 


VI Phrearrhoi 
VII Kephale 
VIII Oe 


iii Anagyrous 
4 Hyporeia? 


VI Eupyridai 


Hamaxanteia 


Il Hippotomadai 


II] Euonymon 


iv Erchia 


IX Athmonon 


X Oion 


XI Aphidna 
XII Alopeke 


iii Kedoi 


GDoOmONnNA Uti whNd rH 


— 


— 
— 
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DEMES OF 
PRIESTS 

Melite 
Euonymon 
Tonidai 
Oa 
Hekale 
Eiresidai 


Phlya 


Xypete 
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METONIC DEMES OF DEMES OF 
GYCLES ARCHONS SECRETARIES PRIESTS 
Creation of tribe Ptolemats 
PBAd A I* Archelaos IV Ankyle 12/13 (Antiochis) 
221/0 O*  Thrasyphon V Paiania 1 
220/19 I Menekrates 6 z 
219/8 O*  Chairephon VII Kydantidai mi 
218/7 OL Sie eye VIII Kephale + 
217/6 I Euandros II 9 S 
216/5 O Hagnias LO eee 6 
215/4 I Dioklés LV. XI Keiriadai VII Oinoe 
214/3 O*  Euphiletos XII Rhamnous 8 
PA O Herakleitos I LS 9 
212/1 I 1 10 
211/0 O Aischron is 11 
210/09 O Philinos ? 3 12 
209/8 1 cal ered Wee scale IV Erchia 13 
208/7 O 5 1 
207/6 I*  Ankylos 6 Z 
206/5 O Kallistratos II 7 3 
205/4 O Pantiades 8 4 
XIII 
204/3 I* Apollodoros [IV IX Oe 5 
20372 O*  Proxenides X Aixone 6 
202/1 O Euthykritos II? | 7 
Dissolution of tribes Antigonis and Demetrias 
201/0 I* Isokrates V Aigilia 1 
Creation of tribe Attalts 
200/199 O Nikophon? 6 2 
199/8 (i) 7 3 
198/7 (0) 8 4 
197/6 O Dionysios I? 9 5 
196/5 I*  Charikles X Rhamnous 6 
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THE NEW HOMER 


4 Oe epigram on the plinth of the statue representing a personification of the Iliad 
(above, pp. 62-65) is of considerable archaeological and historical importance. 


Thtds 7 eO” “Ounpov eye kat mpdabev ‘Ounp| ov] 
Haporaris tSpupar tae pe TeKOvTe véw|e]. 


The pentameter indicates that the statue of the Iliad was set up next to a statue 
of her “new ” father. The first line also speaks of two Homers, one older and one 
younger than the Iliad herself. The older Homer must be the famous poet of the 
Iliad, but it was the new Homer next to whose statue stood that of the Iliad. 

This interpretation of the epigram permits at once the identification of the “ New 
Homer ” with C. Iulius Nikanor who was known as the Neos Homeros. Most of the 
evidence concerning this remarkable man (who was a friend and contemporary of 
the Emperor Augustus) was assembled more than ninety years ago.” Some new 
evidence has recently come to light, and, while a careful study of it will be necessary, 
a preliminary account of it may be submitted here in order to indicate the significance 
of the new discovery and to stimulate further study of this man.’ 

The Attic inscriptions in which Nikanor’s name appears are the following: 


1. J.G., I’, 3785 (a=E.M. 3124, identified by Grimaldi): inscribed base of an 
honorary statue of C. lulius Nikanor, the son of Are(i)os. This inscription sug- 
gests the identification of Nikanor with the son of the philosopher Areius Didymus 


who was a friend of the Emperor Augustus (Suetonius, Divi August: Vita, 
XX XIX, 1), and of Maecenas (Aelianus, Varia Hrst., X11, 25). 


1 The statue of the Iliad has been discussed repeatedly ; reference may be made to P. Graindor, 
Athénes sous Hadrien, pp. 262-266 (with bibliography). The artist’s signature preserved on the 
statue representing the Odyssey is now published as /.G., II’, 4313. 

2 See Karl Keil, Rh.Mus., XVIII, 1863, pp. 56-70. For recent treatments of Nikanor, see P. 
Graindor, Athénes sous Auguste, pp. 8-10, 168, 176; A. Stein, W. Kroll, and C. Wendel, F.£., s.v. 
Nikanor, Nos. 18 and 22; J. Day, An Economic History of Athens under Roman Donunation, 
p. 149; S. Accame, [1 Dominio Romano in Grecia dalla guerra Acaica ad Augusto, pp. 178-179; Th. 
Ch. Sarikakis, The Hoplite General in Athens (Diss. Princeton, 1951), Athens, 1954, pp. 73-74, 

®T am grateful to H. A. Thompson for having discussed with me the archaeological implications 
of the association of the Iliad monument with Nikanor. In the original publication of the Iliad base 
(above, p. 64) its association with the Library of Pantainos was suggested. This appears to 
involve some chronological discrepancy inasmuch as Nikanor, the New Homer, was active in the 
time of Augustus whereas the Library was erected in the reign of Trajan. The difficulty can scarcely 
be resolved without additional evidence. One can conceive, however, mae 2 statue of the New 
Homer, dating from his life time or soon after, was set up a good deal later in the Library of 
Pantainos, and that the statues of the Iliad and the Odyssey, whose style suggests a date in the 
second century, were then added so as to make up a group. 

I am also grateful to Fr. W. M. A. Grimaldi, S. J., and to E. Vanderpool who examined most 
of the inscriptions mentioned in this report. 
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OPT Gall, 6760-07 00 a serice of inscribed statue bases honoring Tulius Nikanor, 


the New Homer and the New Themistokles. Two of these monuments (3786 and 
3787) were set up on and near the Akropolis, one (3788) in the Peiraieus, and 
one (3789) in Eleusis. These identical inscriptions assure the identification of 
Nikanor with Nikanor the New Homer, a native of Hierapolis, mentioned by 
Stephanus Byzantius, s.v. ‘Tepdazrodcs. In one of these inscriptions (3788) the 
designation of Iulius Nikanor as the New Homer and the New Themistokles is 
completely preserved, while in the others it has been erased; this erasure itself 
supports the identification of Nikanor with the man of this name mentioned by Dio 
Chrysostom, XXXI, 116. 

1.G., II’, 1723; S. Dow, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 162-167 (with fig. 11 on p. 163): 
archon list in which Iulius Nikanor, the New Homer (and the New Themistokles ), 
is mentioned as Hoplite General. This inscription 1s dated by Dow (p. 166) “at 
the earliest late in the reign of Augustus.”’ Notice that the laudatory epithet (“‘ the 
New Homer ”) was added to Nikanor’s name in this public document; notice also 
that the epithet was not erased. 


1.G., 112, 1069 +(?) 1119+ E. M. 5245 (apparently unpublished) + I 175 + I 
1059 + I 6132 + I 6387 (unpublished fragments from the Agora). A second copy 
of the same inscription was set up in Eleusis: J.G., II’, 1086 + A. N. Skias, ‘Ed. 
*Apx., 1895, col. 121, no. 34 (already associated with J.G., II’, 1086 by Skias, but 
apparently excluded from publication in /.G.). In the Attic decree (/.G., II’, 
1069), Nikanor is mentioned with his epithets (not erased) and as Agonothetes 
of the Augustan Games and as Hoplite General; for the combination of these two 
offices, see J. H. Oliver, The Athenian Expounders of the Sacred and Ancestral 
Law, p. 85. The association of J.G., II’, 1069 (which seems to be lost) with the 
other six Athenian fragments is suggested (a) by the occurrence of one signifi- 
cant word (Kexe.porovnpévor in line 8) in the first line of the small fragment from 
Eleusis published by Skias ([xe|xecporo| vnpévov |), and (b) by the occurrence on 
the same fragment (line 5) of the name of Iulius Nikanor. Moreover, the larger 
fragment from Eleusis (J/.G., II’, 1086) has an erasure in line 14 in which the 
epithets of Nikanor can be restored since the corresponding line of the Athenian 
fragment (J.G., III, 47, line 14; the letters of this line are omitted in J.G., II’, 
1119) allows the reading and restoration: kat 6 Tov| [Avos... ]. This document, the 
text of which has still to be studied, evidently is concerned with real estate on the 
island of Salamis, and thus confirms once more the identification of this Nikanor 
with the Nikanor mentioned by Dio, és avbrots kat THv Lahapiva ewrjoaro. 


Attention may be called to the literary problem connected with these inscriptions 


and with the statue of the Iliad. The official designation of a man as the New Homer 
and the erection of his statue with that of the Iliad are puzzling. It seems that Nikanor 


THE NEW HOMER Sue 


was the author of a poem which could be identified or equated with the famous Tliad of 
Homer. The suggestion may be made that he was the author of the Ilias Latina.' 

A final suggestion may be made to explain Nikanor’s second epithet: the New 
Themistokles. Since the most noteworthy deed of the famous Themistokles was his 
victory at Salamis, one should expect that Nikanor, too, was the victor of a battle of 
Salamis. It so happens that Augustus staged in 2 B.c. a naumachia between the 
Persians and the Athenians (Ovid, Ars Am., I, 171-2) in which the Athenians won 
(Cassius Dio, LV, 10,7). Graindor rightly connected this event with the sham 
battles at Salamis which the Athenian ephebes staged during the Empire (Athénes 
sous Auguste, pp. 128-9). It is now possible to confirm this connection and to see in 
«Vikanor the man who ‘ won’ the battle of Salamis in 2 B.c., and who established the 
commemorative celebrations of the ephebes at Salamis. This explains satisfactorily 
his second title: the New Themistokles.’ 


ANTONY E. RAUBITSCHEK 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


4 See C. Hosius, Gesch. d. Rém. Lit., 4th ed., pp. 505-508. 

® Attention may be called to the repeated references to monuments and to sanctuaries on 
Salamis in the'much discussed inscription /.G., II*, 1035 (especially lines 30-34) ; for the Augustan 
date of this document, see H. S. Robinson, 4./.4., XLVII, 1943, pp. 298-9, and note 20 (with 
bibliography ). 


OLY NTHIAKA * 
ch 
THE SECOND STOREY 


INCE at the most only two or three feet, and often only a few inches, of the walls 
S is preserved above the floor levels of the first storey of the Olynthian houses, a 
second storey can only be inferred from indirect evidence. Such evidence is not lacking. 
But even if it were, surely the natural assumption, unless strong evidence to the con- 
trary could be adduced, would be that urban houses such as the Olynthian would in 
general be built two storeys high. Later houses at Delos, Pompeii, and Herculaneum 
had extensive second storeys; Colophon had at least partial second storeys in the few 
houses excavated,’ and multiple storeys were common at a much earlier date in Crete, 
Egypt, and the Near East. 

Yet in a recent sketch of the typical Olynthian house, with special reference to 
the houses discovered in 1938, Dr. George Mylonas speaks skeptically of the existence 
of a second storey: “‘ we have some evidence which seems to indicate that the second 
story was not unknown to the Olynthian builders.” * And of the House of Many 
Colors (F -ii 9), the finest house discovered in 1938 and, except for the lack of mosaics, 
one of the best from any of the four campaigns on the site, he says that “ our particular 
house had enough room on the ground floor to provide for an average family in 
accordance with the standards used in ancient Greece ” (p. 397). Robinson hesitantly 
follows Mylonas in the publication of the house in Olynthus, XII (p. 204), a second 
storey in which he says is “ rather doubtful.”’ 

The arguments for the existence of a second storey in the Olynthian houses have 
been presented in considerable detail in Olynthus, VIII, pp. 214-219, “ The Second 
Storey,” and pp. 267-280, ‘“ Stairways.” In substance they are based on the frequent 
mention of a second storey in literary references of the Hellenic period; on the scarcity 
or even absence, in some of the best houses, of ground-floor rooms suitable for bed- 
rooms; and on the existence of solidly-built stairways in many houses excavated 
previous to 1938, regarded as certain in eighteen instances, probable in seven others.* 


* An asterisk beside a house number in this paper indicates that a plan of the house will be 
found in Figure 1. The four preceding articles were published in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 196-207. 

1 Hesperia, XIII, 1944, pp. 91-171. 

* Class. Jour., XXXV, 1940, pp. 389-402, especially p. 397. Dinsmoor, in his Architecture of 
Ancient Greece, 1950, p. 252, in speaking of 5th and 4th century Greek houses, remarks that “ the 
house seems generally to have been of one storey.’’ Since this statement in such an authoritative 
handbook is evidently based on Mylonas’ article, it is evident that Mylonas’ doubts need immediate 
consideration. 


* See list Olynthus, VIII, pp. 279 f. The stairways were certainly not intended to lead to roofs 
which were not flat but sloping and tiled. 
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_ Since neither Mylonas nor anyone else, so far as I am aware, has endeavored to 
retute these arguments it seems unnecessary to repeat them here. The present paper 
will merely attempt to supplement the previous account by a study of the houses 
excavated since the publication of Olynthus, VIII, anda restudy of some of the earlier 
houses. 

More difficult to determine than the mere existence of a second storey is the 
extent of the second storey. On general grounds we may suppose that most of the 
first-floor rooms would be duplicated in the second, as most economical of space.” But 
the fact that the stairway regularly is located in, or leads up to, the northern half of 
the house might be taken to suggest that only here was there a second storey. Yet 
this is a natural location for the stairs, if only because in the pastas-type house the 
gallery above the pastas was the means of communication for the various rooms of 
the second floor as the pastas was for the ground floor. However, it is very significant 
that in the Villa of Good Fortune, which was a pastas-peristyle house, the stairs were 
placed in the east portico and ascended to the south.’ Indeed we may fairly assume 
that normally when there were porticoes on the east, west, or south there were also 
second-storey rooms on these sides, since it is very unlikely that such porticoes were 
built only to provide additional sheltered cloisters on the ground floor; they seem 
rather to support galleries to provide communication for the second-storey rooms.° 

Even in the case, however, of pastas-houses with no additional porticoes there are 
occasional hints to be found in the groundplan that a second storey existed in the 
southern part of the house (as well as in the northern)." For example in A 9*, which 
definitely had a stairway leading to a second storey over the northern half, the entrance 
room m (and no doubt 1 as well) must have had a room above, for otherwise the spur 
of wall on its west side would only have obstructed passage into the court; its purpose 
must have been to reduce the unsupported span of the west wall of the room above 
nn. The similarly located but narrower entrance passage / of A 10* (also with stairs 


4 Cf. Lysias, On the Murder of Eratosthenes, 9, “ oixiSiov €or. pou durAody, toa €xov Ta avw Tots 
KaT@. 

> As correctly shown in the model made by Sylvia Hahn, under the direction of Homer Thomp- 
son, for the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, closely following the small model which I made 
for the Olynthus, VIII publication ; the misstatement in the preface to Olynthus, XII (p. xi) is due 
to a confusion between this stairway and the two-flight stairway in a house on the North Hill, A vi5,* 
which is shown in my restoration in Olynthus, VIII, pl. 73. 

6A2A3,A4,A6,* Av6,* F -iii 9, and the House of the Comedian. Yet there could have 
been no second-storey rooms on one or more sides in some instances, e. g. the south and east sides of 
F -iii 9 (Olynthus, XII, pl. 176). 

7 Olynthus, VIII, p. 217. 

8 Ibid., pl. 90.2. The cobblestones in this instance do not prove that m was open to the sky; 
their purpose here was as paving for traffic coming in and out of the court, as shown by the cobble- 
stone ramp projecting out into the street through the double doorway. The owner may have been a 
supplier of building-materials (1bid., p. 79). Also in A 6* (ibid., pl. 89) we have cobbling in the 
entrance-passage, although here laid only as narrow tracks for wagon wheels. 
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to the north half) was probably also covered by a second-storey room since the abrupt 
termination of the cobbling of the court along a clearly preserved line at the threshold 
of this room implies that it was not open to the sky, yet it would have been pointless 
merely to roof over an entrance-passage. That the same house had a second-storey 
room even over the small and almost isolated andron, 7, on the west of the court, is 
suggested by the dressed stone base at its northeast corner, whose purpose must have 
been to carry a pillar supporting a jog of connecting flooring from the gallery to the 
room above 1." The dressed stone bases on the west side of the entrance-passages of 
A 1* and A 6* tell the same story.” 

At the entrance to B v 1* the two bases (only the south one is preserved) indicate 
too ponderous a construction merely to be intended to take the weight of the lower 
edge of the prothyron roof, which could have been amply supported laterally in the 
adobe walls; ** the pillars set on these bases would be better adapted to carrying a stout 
lintel taking the weight of the wall of a second storey overhead.” This certainly 
suggests that the southern series of rooms (including a kitchen, h7j, with pillar- 
partition) had a complete second storey in spite of the north-to-south narrowness of 
the court, f, and its consequent overshadowing by high southern rooms.** 

Even such a plain and somewhat irregular house as A iv 5* (excavated in 1938) 
seems to have had a second storey in the southern part of the house, for in addition 
to four bases along the front of the pastas, d,* there are bases parallel to the east 
wall of gj and so near to it (about 0.80 m.) that they can only have been intended for 
the support of a narrow gallery to serve second-storey rooms above g and 7; the first- 
floor portico would have been too shallow to be useful.” Two bases against the walls 
on the west and east sides of the court in A viii 8* are also difficult to explain in any 
other way.*® 

Dr. Mylonas’ reluctance to accept the second storey as a common feature of the 
Olynthian house seems to have been encouraged by his experience in excavating some 


® Tbid., pl. 88.2. 

10 Tbid., pl. 89. 

On the prothyron (entrance-porch) see ibid., pp. 154-156. 

Ae DIG, LL sal ¢ 

** This would have been partly counteracted by the sharp slope of the hill from north to south 
which, by putting the southern rooms at a lower level than the northern, permitted better penetration 
of the sun into the pastas (ibid., pp. 130-132). 

“* Obviously the two squares of rubble masonry to the east of the two dressed stone bases (one 
is said to measure “48m. long by 18m. wide by 0.37 m. high ”—sic !) originally carried two more 
stone bases, for three bases are still im situ on similar rubble foundations in the same court; yet the 
text (Olynthus, XII, p. 68) conjectures that one formed “ part of a wall.” This use of a supporting 
rubble platform for stone bases is uncommon at Olynthus; it was evidently employed here to com- 
pensate partly for the sharp slope of the floor. 

an 101d, Ol. DO, 

16 Tbid., pl. 26. 
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thirty-five houses in 1938, more than a third of the total number so far excavated at 
the site. “ In none of these,” he wrote in a letter to me, “ was any evidence found of 
a second storey in spite of very careful attention to the problem.” Even if this were 
certain, however, it would perhaps be less surprising than might seem at first blush, 
for the number of houses from the excavations of 1938 of suitable quality and well 
enough preserved for us to expect to find a stairbase (the clearest evidence) in them is 
exceedingly few. But, in actuality, I believe that sufficient evidence does exist for 
stairways in four of the 1938 houses, and the indications that there was a second 
storey in two others (A iv 5*; A viii 8*) have just been cited. The evidence for the 
stairs will be presented in the following. 

In F -i11 10* (“ House of the Twin Erotes”’) a block of stone having the char- 
acteristic proportions of an Olynthian stairbase was found lying about 0.15 m. from 
the west wall of the west portico, f. Robinson accepts it as a stairbase, but makes the 
impossible suggestion that it is the foot of a stairway passing through the outside wall 
of the house and along the north exterior side of the andron."’ Obviously the block was 
not im situ;** if it be simply shifted 90° so that its present south end is next to the 
wall we obtain a perfectly possible position, similar to the stairways in A 3 and A 4.* 

We reach the House of Many Colors, F -ii 9*. Mylonas thinks (see above) that 
there are sufficient rooms for an ancient Greek family on the ground floor, but is it not 
remarkable that in a house of such outstanding quality we can find no rooms likely to 
have been used as permanent bedrooms? An entrance-corridor, /; the court, 7; pastas, 
€; open portico with cistern, /; two kitchen-complexes, ab and kgh;* a storeroom, m 
(remains of four large pithoi were found in it) ; an andron with anteroom, df; and c 
with a cement floor and catch-basin, perhaps used for ordinary dining purposes, at any 
rate hardly a bedroom. Surely we must look for the bedrooms on the second floor. 
Yet no stone stairbase is preserved. Note, however, that in spite of the generally good 
preservation of the house, most of the altar and even all but one block of its dressed- 
stone base has disappeared, and remember that a stairbase makes highly desirable 
building-material. A more real difficulty is where to find room for a stairway ! 

Olynthian stairways are almost always single-flight runs and one side is built 


BUI Did. On 20 ke ah 

18 The photo, ibid., pl. 193.1, which presumably shows the base as it was found, indicates that 
the plan (pl. 190) represents the block about a foot too far to the north. 

19 Olynthus, VIII, pl. 89. This would be unnecessarily far from the main entrance of the house 
if the entrance were really as argued in the text (Olynthus, XII, p. 226), on the analogy of the other 
houses on Ave. G, on the east. But the only two of these houses whose entrances are preserved are 
“Q” houses (F -ii 9 * and F -iii 9), that is, houses in the northeast corner of a block, and on the 
principles explained in Olynthus, VIII (pp. 152f.), they did have their entrance on the east. No. 
AO stand 22°") houses, however, normally have entrances directly into the court, as in A vi 2 and 
10. and so in all likelihood in this house also (cf. Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 202 note 16). ee 

” 20 Dr. Mylonas thinks rooms of ab type may have been bedrooms, but I argue against this in 
my article on the “ Kitchen-complex ” (see below, pp. 328 ff., especially p. 340). 
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(as normally today ) against a solid wall for support and economy of space. The court, 
a very common location, is in this house ruled out: there are no solid walls of sufficient 
length on any side.” The pastas, the commonest site of all, is also out: its narrowness 
(less than 3 m.), the position of the doors into abc, and the lack of any traces on the 
well-preserved plaster in the west end of the room, are all against such a possibility. 
To place the stairway in a regular room would be out of line with normal Olynthian 
practice.” 

Our last resort, then, is the deep south portico. The plaster wall on its west side 
is preserved for some distance above the pavement and shows no trace of stairs, and 
the south outside doorway is rather too close.” The position of the cistern eliminates 
the south side. Only the east remains, and here the wall exists only as a sub-pavement 
rubble foundation and so gives us no help. But there are two peculiarities which a 
stairway here will explain. The first is the position of the easternmost of the four 
bases along the north side of the room facing on the court. Why was this base not 
set against the east wall as the westernmost base was set against the west wall? ** 
And why was this base connected by a meter length of solid wall to the east wall of J, 
instead of being free-standing? If we restore a flight of stairs starting in the northeast 
corner of the room and ascending to the south along the east wall, we obtain reason- 
able answers to these questions: the wall is just long enough to protect the wooden 
stairs and their users from the rain driving in from the north,” and the pillar on 


*t The wall along the north side of the court was only solid at the bottom: see my article on the 
semi-enclosed portico, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 203-207. 

** We restore (see below p. 326) a stairway in Room h in A viii 2,* but this was a small room 
reserved for the purpose, not a large room with stairs in it; moreover h seems to have been wide 
open at its east end to the court. There seems also to have been a stair in Room g of A vi 8, but 
this was in addition to one in the pastas ; the room above g was probably separate from the rest of the 
house (Olynthus, VIII, pp. 112 f., pl. 97). 

** The text (Olynthus, XII, p. 203) is confused at this point (see also note 27), having been 
evidently transcribed from two sets of field notes without proper collation. Thus we read (lines 
13.) that “on the west wall three sections, with intervals of 0.052 m. (sic) are clearly preserved” ; 
and two lines further, that “this room has vertical incised lines at intervals of 0.52m., on both 
west and south walls.” The interval 0.52 m. is of course the correct value. Then we have a repeated 
description of what is evidently a door-sill for a door into the alley, described once correctly as a 
break in the wall about 1 m. wide beginning 1.04 m. east from the southwest corner of | ; but in the 
preceding sentence it is said to be “0.50 m. west (sic!) from the southwest corner.” There seems 
from the photos to be no reason for the remark that the opening “ had been blocked up and plastered 
over,” and the fact that the threshold was 0.18 m. above the pavement does not make a door unlikely. 
The door was obviously merely a “ back door ” (such as can be seen in some other block houses near 
one end of a block, as in A vii 1) ; the high threshold was designed to prevent water from the alley 
from flooding into the room. 

“‘ Surely not to shorten the interaxial distance, which was hardly over 1% m.; in any event 
a fifth pillar could have been inserted. 

*° Since the wall could have taken the thrust of the wooden staircase there may have been no 


stone base. The approach to the first step from the side is not unique ; compare, for example, the 
stair in A 10 * (Olynthus, VIII, p. 276). 
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the base-is in exactly the right position to take the weight of the northeast corner of 
the gallery flooring at the edge of the stairwell.?® The other puzzling feature in / is 
the base im situ against the south wall, ca. 1.10 m. from the southeast corner ;*” but 
now its purpose too becomes clear: on it stood a pillar supporting the southwest corner 
of the stairwell. The run, nearly 314 m., is quite adequate, and its southward direction 
is paralleled in the Villa of Good Fortune.** From the head of this stairway one could 
have passed through the room over / to the room over k, or through the rooms above 
mjf into the upper gallery above e. Figure 2 (a, c, and d) suggests a possible 
restoration.” 

This is one more piece of evidence, to be added to those mentioned above, for the 
existence of a second storey over the southern rooms, including in this case even the 
central room on the south. 

The interpretation just given for the base against the south wall in J of F -ii 9* 
provides the clue to explain the peculiar pair of bases against the north wall of the 
pastas, e, in the Villa of the Bronzes*.** A stone of appropriate character for a stair- 
base in size, wear, and cuttings was found near the front entrance of this house but 
was rightly recognized not to be in situ.** The reasonable suggestion was made that 
the stairs ran along the west wall of the court up to the gallery, but the position of the 
two bases in the pastas strongly suggests that the stairbase really lay originally at 
right angles to the east wall of the pastas just north of the easternmost of the four 
bases facing on the court. The stairs could just clear the top of the door into room f, 
while the base in the northeast corner * would support a small landing at the head of 
the stairs (Fig. 2, b). The second base, which the text describes as “in line with the 


**Asin.A 9 *; ct also A vii4, A vii 6 (sbid., pls. 90.2, 99). 

27 The text says 3m. (Olynthus, XII, p. 203), but the position shown in the plan, pl. 158, is 
corroborated by the photo, pl. 160.1; the base is described twice in the same paragraph (pp. 203, 
204), first as 0.55 by 0.47 m., and secondly as 0.54 by 0.47 by 0.10 m. 

28 W. A. McDonald, “ Villa or Pandokeion ” in Studies in Honor of D. M. Robinson I, p. 372, 
notes the Villa of Good Fortune as the only instance of a stairway leading southward in the 
Olynthus houses, and thus suggesting a greater development of the second-storey southern rooms 
than usual. His suggestion that the Villa was a place of public entertainment is interesting and he 
makes the most of his admittedly slender evidence; however I can still see no strong reasons for 
believing it anything more than the house of a particularly well-to-do Olynthian. 

29 The cistern shown in the restored drawing was apparently never completed, but there was 
a cistern in a similar position in the pastas of B v 1*; the water must have been piped into it from 
the eaves in a trough resembling the one in our restoration (Fig. 2, d). 

80 Olynthus, XII, pl. 202. 

#1 The measurements are given as 0.92 by 0.375 by 0.278m. The cutting along one end on the 
top surface would be for a stringboard ; that along the back, for the bottom of a riser; tbid., p. 241. 

82 The description in the text («bid., p. 244) is obscure, but perhaps, as suggested, there was a 
higher base on the thin slab in situ (which looks, see pl. 206.1, like a reversed lower millstone), 
which would even it up better with the western base; see pl. 207. 
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second base from the east ” (fronting the court),** would support the other end of a 
joist running from the base at the front of the pastas to the wall (near the door to 
c), the extra support being needed to help carry the weight of the open edge of the 
stairwell (perhaps nearly a meter farther east) and of the stairway. The analogy with 
the construction of a stairwell of A 10*, where all doubt as to the existence of a stair- 
way is removed by the presence of a stairbase in situ and of traces of a base for a 
landing,” greatly strengthens such a restoration of the stairway of the Villa of the 
Bronzes. 

Our restored plan (Fig. 2, b) makes one further suggestion, namely that the 
reason why the wall between f andz (Fig. 1), instead of being in line with the front of 
the pastas as commonly in houses of regular plan,” is something over a meter farther 
north, is that in this way there could be an entrance into the room over 7 directly from 
the gallery. This was possible because there would have been ample headroom over 
the bottom of the stairs to permit the outer few feet of the gallery to continue right 
through to the east wall, which incidently would have the further merit of considerably 
strengthening the construction of the gallery at this end. Here we have, then, still 
one more example of evidence for a second storey over rooms in the southern half of 
the house, and here as in F -ii 9* one of the first-storey rooms below is a kitchen- 
complex. The importance of this point is brought out below (see pp. 339 f.). 

On the basis of these stairway identifications we may venture with considerable 
confidence to still another in a house excavated in 1938, A viii 2*.°° In the northeast 
corner of / *’ is a dressed stone base neatly fitted into a notch made in the southwest 
corner of the westernmost pastas base. Clearly it is in situ, but can not belong to a 
portico. If, however, a stairway be restored along the north wall of h, beginning near 
its northwest corner, there is plenty of room for the run and for a broad landing 
between the pastas base and the east wall of the room over e (Fig. 2, a).** The base 
thus becomes explicable as intended for a pillar supporting the northeast corner of the 
landing ; possibly there was also one, now lost, at its southeast corner. Such a position 
for a stairway is unusual and yet quite in accord with the regular principle, for it 
would have led directly to the gallery above the pastas. Perhaps, too, we can suggest 
why it was so placed. There were too many doors in the pastas to leave any room for 


** The photo, pl. 207.1, indicates that the text in this case is approximately correct, and that 
the plan (pl. 202) is inaccurate. 

** See Olynthus, VIII, pp. 275 f., fig. 28; perhaps there was also a short second flight turning 
toward the west, as in A 10.* Cf. also the position of the stairway at the west end of the pastas in 
A vi 8 (ibid., pl. 97). 

* Cf. e.g. A vi 5,* A vii 4, A vii 6, etc. (ibid., pls. 97, 99). 

°° Olynthus, XII, pp. 12-17. 

** The room is wrongly interpreted as an entranceway in ibid., p. 14; see Hesperia, XXII, 1953, 
p. 202 note 16. 


** The landing is necessary, for otherwise one would have to step down sideways on to the top 
step. 
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a stairway ; and while it could have been put in the court, as in many houses, this was 
certainly not an ideal location, for both the wooden stairs and its users were exposed to 
the weather. Indeed we may see here a tendency, which became the rule in the Hel- 
lenistic houses at Delos, to put the stairway in a room of its own, the “ cage.” *° 

Another possible stairway in the houses excavated in 1938 is in A viii 4.°° Two 
blocks of stone, together a little under a meter in length and a little under half a meter 
in width project at right angles from the east wall of the pastas, f. The run would 
have to be in the neighborhood of 45° to clear the door into f, whose door we note 
was placed as far from the stairbase as possible. The pitch, though somewhat above 
the optimum of about 37°, is found in Delian houses,"* and the position of the stair- 
bases in A 5 and A 6* is suggestive of staircases equally steep.” 

We return now to three of the houses found in 1931 and 1934. House A vi 5* 
had a two-flight stairway in the court leading up to the gallery above the pastas.** This 
could have served rooms over a, b, d, i, j, and h, but what of the room over jpocebhe (aya 
as it was by the flue over e? “* The two re-used blocks of dressed stone in the south- 
east corner of f and the line of rubble foundation running west from them had always 
suggested a stairway to me, but in view of the existence of another stairway in the 
same house the possible interpretation of the construction as some kind of a cupboard 
base was hesitantly put forward.” I was also dissuaded from the stairway interpre- 
tation by the fact that I could not see the re-used blocks as a stairbase; now I realize, 
on the analogy of the stairways discussed above, that the stairs (no doubt a very light 
and narrow set) would have run up from the west and posts supporting a landing at 
the head of the stairs were furnished a firm bedding on the re-used stone blocks. Per- 
haps better than anything else this example shows how the provision of second-storey 
space was not neglected, even at the cost of installing an extra stairway to utilize the 
space above a single room in the southern half of the house.” 

Finally let us mention one further probable and one possible stairway in houses 
excavated in 1934. The first is in A v 6* where, against the wall of the east portico 
are two rectangular masses of rubble. Their situation and width are certainly strongly 


#9 Delos, VIII, p. 305. 

40 Olynthus, XII, p. 23, pl. 14. 

41 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 269-271. 

21 Dil. Dis oe. 

48 Tbid., pp. 103-106, pls. 35, 98. ie 

44 T have checked all other examples of the “ oecus-unit,” especially those with a pillar-partition 
(implying a second storey), and find that in no other case would the flue make the room over the 
kitchen inaccessible. I was afraid there was another instance in F -ii 9* until I discovered that the 
stairway led up to a room over the south portico instead of to the pastas (see above) ; this neat 
coincidence would seem not to be without significance. 

ee TDi plo. 

46 For two sets of stairs in the same house we may compare those in g and e of A vi 8, men- 


tioned above in note 22. 
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suggestive of a stairway running north to the gallery above the pastas.” The second is 
A iv 9.* The light adobe wall forming a rectangle in the southeast corner of Room c 
may well have been the basis for the landing of a stairway whose first run ascended 
from the north and, turning at this landing, continued westward to a doorway, 
approximately above that from c into e, opening on the gallery above the pastas, e.” 

Since the only evidence for the existence of a second storey depends in many 
houses ** on the precarious survival of a stone stairbase, it is surely obvious that all 
clues must often have been completely obliterated. Therefore, far from feeling any 
doubt because of this that the presence of second storeys was a common feature of the 
Olynthian house, we should rather consider it a matter for some surprise that at least 
some traces of a second storey should still be detectable in perhaps more than a third 
of the houses excavated on the site. 


6. 
THE KITCHEN-COMPLEX 


In his penetrating and careful excursus to Olynthus, XII Dr. G. E. Mylonas uses 
the term “ oecus-unit ” for the complex of rooms in which the food was prepared 
and cooked (as well as various other household tasks performed) in the Olynthian 
house. But because “ oecus ”’ is already associated in modern archaeological termin- 
ology with the dominant, megaron-like room of the Priene house and with the andron 
of the Delos house, neither of which at all resembles the Olynthian complex (nor each 
other!), I shall keep to the more noncommittal term “ kitchen-complex ” in once again 
attacking the most perplexing problem of identification and reconstruction presented 
by the Olynthian houses.* 


*' These rubble rectangular masses were so unlike the normal stairway base (though for the 
landing compare that in A vi 5 *) that in the publication of the house I mentioned, only to reject it, 
the idea that they might be for a stairway (ibid., p. 93). 

* [bid., pls. 92-93; it was suggested (p. 88) that the adobe rectangle might be the base for a 
cupboard. 

* As in A 3, A 4, A 6,* etc. (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 89). 

*Even if Mylonas be right when he argues (Olynthus, XII, pp. 384-389) that the ancients 
would have termed the Olynthian room-group the oecus, yet for reasons already stated in Olynthus, 
VIII, pp. 172f. (and in my unpublished Johns Hopkins dissertation—whose main results were 
incorporated in Olynthus, VIII—Domestic Architecture in Classical Greece, 1933, pp. 19, 69), the 
term would be misleading. Indeed this has already proved to be the case, for Dinsmoor in his recent 
edition of Architecture of Ancient Greece, 1950, pp. 252 f. writes as follows of the Olynthian house: 
“a sheltered portico of some depth (the pastas) is contrived on the north side of the court, and 
behind this, facing south, is the main room of the house, the oecus, descended from the old megaron, 
and like its ancestor it very often has a central hearth.” Now this is very likely true of the Priene- 
type house, but it is not true of the Olynthian, for the Olynthian ‘ oecus-unit ” (to use Mylonas’ 
term) is utterly different in plan from the Priene “ oecus”” (which, like the megaron, is entered by 
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F~ii 9, ghk (M 21). 
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Avii4(GI9=M11). 


Bvi2(G 26= MI3) 


F-iii}O(M 22). Aviii2 ykn (M 16). 


B vi4 (MIQ).Villa of the Bronzes(M23y Bvi5(M20). AvlO(G9=M 5). 


A2(G2=M1). A6(G6). 


A xiii lO (G 24) 
B vi 3 


Aiv 9, jk(G6=M3). 


Avi6(GI3=M8). 


Av9(G8=M4), Bvii2, jkl. 


South Villa (M24). 


Av 6(G7= M B2), 
B vl (G25=M BS). 


Avi2(GiOs M6). 


Avi 9(GI6=MIO). Aviii 5. 


A vi 7, klmno 


Avii6é (G 20=M12),. 


AL(GI=M BI). A viii 2.cd. 
A xi 10 (G 23=M B4), 


Aiv9,bc (G5). =Avi5(GI2). 
Avi7, cd(G14).  Byil2(G27). Villa of the Bronzes, ab 
Villa Good Fortune(G30), —F-ii9,ab. 
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Fig. 4. Typological Table of Olynthian Kitchen-Complexes. 

P — Partition-wall has pillar bases. O = Partition-wall contains no pillar bases. h — Hearth in large 
room (I). “(G 29 = M15)” means this kitchen-complex is #¢29 in the table in Olynthus, VIU, p. 198 
and #¢15 in Mylonas’ list in Olynthus, XM, pp. 397-398. 
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Mylonas’ thorough study of the new evidence provided by the 1938 excavations * 
and his revaluation of the old in the light of this have corrected some of my conclusions 
about the kitchen-complex as presented in Olynthus, VIII.2 I now accept his demon- 
stration that area II (see Fig. 3, a) was normally (always?) accessible,’ and that the 
cooking was normally (always?) done there. But, amongst other points of disagree- 
ment, I do not agree in ruling out several kitchen-complexes (as interpreted in Olyn- 
thus, VIIL) of Type P7 (see chart, Fig. 4), which include the one in the very 
important “ Villa of Good Fortune,” our model Olynthian house. 

In order to see clearly what are the distinguishing features of the kitchen- 
complex, let us begin with a list of eleven examples whose purpose is scarcely dis- 
putable since abundant remains of ashes were observed in II at the time of the 
excavation.” Both Mylonas and I agree in accepting these eleven, as well, of course, 
as a large number of others. 


HousE FEATURES REFERENCE 


(the plans of those marked with an asterisk may be found in Fig. 1) 


A 2, cde Maiae he are Olynthus, VIII, pl. 89. 
*A iv 9, 1k Les sen Os 7 PeDlen ce 
BLiy 6; ef eee O87. pe lae6, 
*A vill 2, jkn eg eS eee & Olynthus, XII , pl. 6. 


its own porch through a door in one end) ; only occasionally has a hearth; is regularly one of the 
least well decorated rooms on the ground-floor; and shows no tendency to dominate the plan by an 
axial position on the north side of the court. Rather, as Mylonas says (Olynthus, XII, p. 387), it 
tends to shrink away from the front door (which is natural since the room was much used by the 
women), and its position varies widely since it depends, at least in part, on the location of the house 
entrance. In what sense the Olynthian room can be called the “main room of the house”’ it is 
difficult to see, although it was certainly one of the most used—by the women. 

2 Mylonas was a member of the Olynthus staff at least part of the time at all four excavations, 
and was field-director in 1938; I was present at the second and third campaigns (1931 and 1934), 
and my special responsibility was the houses and city-plan. 

8 Although Olynthus, VIII appeared with D. M. Robinson as co-author, I think he will allow 
me to assume the burden of responsibility for what was said there about the kitchen, if only because 
he now follows Mylonas in toto; the kitchen-complex theory was already adumbrated in my disser- 
tation (pp. 87-92) which was completed before I studied the added evidence of the houses excavated 
in 1934. 

Contrary to my statement in Olynthus, VIII, pp. 192, 193. But surely there is no need to 
restrict the term “ kitchen ” to II where the actual cooking was done; the large room, I, where the 
preparation and serving of the food (as well, doubtless, as other household tasks) took place was 
also a “kitchen.” Hence our term, “ kitchen-complex,” covers both rooms, and it may be extended 
for convenience to include the bathroom likewise. 

° Eight of these eleven examples with preserved ashes were excavated in 1938 when attention 
was sharply focused on the problem ; but the fill was so shallow over many houses on the top of the 
North Hill excavated in the first three campaigns that decisive evidence regarding the character of 
II might not have been obtainable no matter how careful their excavation. 
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House FEATURES REFERENCE 

A viii 4, cde EE Fe ee TERI Olynthus, XII, pl. 14. 

B vi 4, gk’ oe , pl. 104. 

B vi 5, gij (os , pl. 106. 
*F -ii 9, ghk fires | pl 158. 
*F -111 10, abc ig Aa Pe a ek , pl. 190. 
*V, Bronzes, 1jk 1.2 3a ce Deez 

S. Villa, jlm Bags ae anf Pi 0) baa 


The numbers in this table indicate the possession of the following characteristics, all 
of which are graphically represented in an “ ideal ” example in Fig. 3, a: 


1) A large bare-floored and bare-walled room commonly about 4.50 to 5.00 m. 
wide by 5.00 to 6.00 m. long, and referred to in the following discussion as I. 

2) A space along one end of I about two meters wide,* frequently not extending 
the full length of I, referred to as IL. 

3) A space divided off at one end of H, referred to as HL.’ 

4) A bathtub im situ in III, or fragments of one. 

5) A square stone hearth in I. 

6) A floor of flat slabs of stone in II. 

7) Bases (usually four) for pillars in the wall separating I from II-III. 


As will be seen from this table the only characteristics in which all of these eleven 
examples agree are: 1) the size and general character of the large room, I; and 2) the 
approximate size of II. Any two adjacent rooms similar to I and II in size, relatively 
and absolutely, and similarly plainly finished, might fairly be suspected of being a 
kitchen-complex (e. g. A vi 8, cd),° but some further indication, such as ashes in II, 
must be forthcoming in order to attain any certainty. 

Ten out of the eleven examples in the above list have a small space walled off 
(IIT) at one end of If. In three of these ten (A2,° A viii 4, Villa of the Bronzes*) a 
bathtub was found i situ; in three more (A viii 2*, B vi 5, F -iii 10*) a gap in the 
floor and fragments of a tub; and in B vi 4 and F -ii 9*, the fragments of a tub. In 
the remaining two a tub may once have existed and simply been carried off intact. A 
bathroom or tub was so frequently placed in this comfortably warm spot that the 
finding of one im situ should always prompt us to consider whether a kitchen-complex 


* Maximum ca. 2.40 m. (F -iii 10). The table in Olynthus, XII, p. 398 sometimes errs on the 
high side: #19, ca. 1.60 instead of 2.60 m. (the text, p. 121, gives 1.50m.) ; #22, ca. 2.40 instead of 
2.70 m.; B #1, 2.30 instead of 2.90 m.; the length of #19 is also given as 3.80 m. for 2.80 m. 

“IT follow Mylonas’ convenient terminology in the Excursus to Olynthus, XII. 

8 Olynthus, VIII, pl. 97. : 

Pee tiCint, 1 
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is adjacent. Yet there are many cases where there is no reason to believe that the bath 
did form part of such a complex,” so that the bath is clearly no decisive criterion; 
it may, however, serve as a clue. 

In four instances the floor of II is covered with flat slabs of stone on which the 
fire was evidently made. Such large flat slabs are rarely found paving the floor of any 
rooms definitely not kitchens, though they are occasionally employed to protect the 
surface from water erosion (where cobblestones are normal), as in A vi 5, *h, and for 
portions of the court of A viii 5 and the Villa of the Bronzes*. This type of flooring 
may therefore be considered fairly reliable evidence when found in a room suitable 
in dimensions and in general character. 

A stone hearth occurs in the above list only in F -ii 9*. Yet the fact that else- 
where such hearths are found only in rooms similar to I (though in one case definitely, 
and in one probably, without a If room)" suggests that they also be reckoned a useful 
clue.” 

Lastly there is the enigmatical pillar-partition, found in probably eight of the 
eleven cases listed above. Whether or not this feature occurred only in kitchen- 
complexes is the main point of dispute between Mylonas and myself, and must be 
considered further below. In four or five of these eight examples there is a low rubble 
wall between the bases separating If from I (at ILI there is normally a door), which 
clearly served as a foundation for an adobe wall, according to normal construction; 
otherwise it would have had no function. 

The distinctive character of this row of pillars, with or without an intervening 
adobe wall, and its frequent association with the kitchen demand an explanation; I 
cannot agree with Mylonas who seems to treat it as a merely incidental feature and 
offers no really satisfactory explanation for its presence. That its purpose was merely 
aesthetic is to me incredible for various reasons: the very substantial character of the 
pillars and their close spacing; “ the fact that, as the remains indicate, the lower part 
of the wooden shafts was sometimes (always?) enclosed within the adobe wall; * and 


fe orexample: A 8, a. A li, ¢; A v.4, 6; Avv 5,0; Avi 7,4; A vii 5, ¢; Ba 3;°B wi 2, 
gee 4,4; and 1.S.H. 6, a. 

11 A yi 10, a, and A vii 2, a, respectively (Olynthus, VIII, pls. 97, 99). 

12 References to similar Greek hearths have been noted in Olynthus, VIII, pp. 187 £. A similar 
square hearth, apparently stone-curbed, occurs in the center of a room of a Norwegian house built 
about the end of the seventeenth century after Christ. A great horizontal beam is socketed in the 
wall, and from the end of this a chain and kettle is suspended over the hearth (Norwegian Archi- 
tecture throughout the Ages, 1950, p. 58; no author). Another house has a long firepit down the 
center of the room, like that in F -ii 9,* , and a long pole suspended above the axis of this carries 
a series of kettles, each on a long chain (ibid., p. 70). 

18 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 223 f. The upper surface of this rubble wall is sometimes higher than 
the top of the bases and sometimes partially overlaps them (ibid., pl. 35.2 at “4”; nos. 10, 12, 14 
in Table at p. 198). 

14 See note 16. 

18 Olynthus, VIII, p. 192 and pl. 51.2. 
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the fact that the decorative treatment of one wall of these normally bare, unplastered, 
and earth-floored rooms would have been completely out of character. 

The purpose of these pillars must therefore have been functional, and the analogy 
of the exactly similar room-complexes with a continuous wall instead of the row of 
pillars (their identity may be readily seen by comparing our types P and O in the 
Table, Fig. 4) suggests that the row of pillars was an equivalent or substitute for a 
solid wall. Now one purpose of a solid adobe wall was of course simply to screen off 
one room from another on the ground floor; but four isolated pillars cannot “ double ” 
for such a purpose! Another purpose, in a two-storey house, was to support the weight 
of a similar adobe partition-wall directly above it in the second storey; * this does lead 
to a reasonable—and, I believe, the only satisfactory—solution for our pillar rows. 

This explanation, however, has little or no possibility of being the correct one 
unless we can assume that every house with this pillar-partition had a second storey, 
and unless this second storey extended over the kitchen-complex. Naturally absolute 
proof either for or against such an assumption is impossible in houses whose walls 
are rarely preserved for more than a foot or two above the ground-floor level; but, 
after reconsidering the whole problem with the aid of the newly excavated houses, 
I feel even more confident than I did when studying the houses for the 1938 publi- 
cation that in many houses second storeys practically co-extensive with the first- 
storey rooms are not only possible but probable. The evidence has been discussed 
above.” 

If we grant the existence of this adobe wall in the second storey immediately over 
the pillar-partition, the almost inevitable inference is that there was no floor over II 
(-III). For it is ridiculous to suppose that the Olynthian builders would so frequently 
have gone to the trouble to construct such a row of pillars merely to permit the building 
of an adobe partition in the second storey whose only result would have been to create 
a narrow room, some five to eight feet wide, over II (-III). But a satisfactory raison 
d’étre for such a second-storey partition-wall, and therefore of the pillar row in the 
first storey below it, is provided if we suppose that it was needed to close off the room 
over I from an open well over Il (-IID). 

Even if there were no explanation forthcoming from the remains to account for 


16 Tbid., p. 217. The close setting of the pillars also indicates that the weight thus supported 
must have been considerable, such as the weight of a solid adobe wall. The spacing of the pillars in 
the courts of the Olynthian houses, where they supported the weight of the upper gallery and its 
roof, is regularly about 2.25-2.50m. A single central pillar in the kitchen-complex would have 
resulted in an interaxial spacing of approximately the same as this, but only in A 2 (Fig. 3, b), 
A 6,* and A viii 4, does this seem to have been done. Otherwise there were normally two free- 
standing pillars and two contiguous with the walls, reducing the usual spacing to ca. 1.40-1.50 m. 
(ibid., p. 190). Indeed where the kitchen was unusually wide, three free-standing pillars might be 
inserted (those next the walls being omitted) ; by this means the spacing in E.S.H. 4 was reduced 
from ca. 1.80 to ca. 1.35 m., and in B vi 3 from ca. 1.63 to ca. 1.28 m. 

17 See pp. 320-328. 
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such an extension upward through the second storey of the area II (-III), I believe 
that we would be compelled, on the structural grounds just outlined, to accept it. But 
when we note that area IT was used for cooking over an open fire, the solution that the 
vertical shaft thus created served as a flue to carry off the smoke is so obviously 
appropriate as to carry immediate conviction that the structural meaning of the pillar- 
partition has been correctly interpreted. 

This interpretation, which was already worked out in Olynthus, VIII (pp. 
193 f.), was based purely on a series of what I still conceive are logical and well-nigh 
inevitable deductions from the actual remains, without the help of analogous con- 
structions in houses of other periods. And indeed no analogies in ancient houses have 
yet come to my attention.” 

An essentially similar solution of the problem was reached in the large flue over 
the kitchen which was a common feature of certain types of Swiss houses built several 
hundred years ago. The flue here is described as “consisting of a wooden hood 
covering nearly the entire kitchen” and passing up through the second storey in a 
conical form to emerge in a chimney-like opening through the roof (Fig. 3, e)."® The 
conical form is of course possible with wood construction, but not in the adobe brick 
used in the Olynthian house, and for the same reason there was no need of a series of 
posts to support the flue partition. 

Another comparison to the Olynthian flues may be made with the familiar “ light- 
wells ” of the Minoan palaces.*” These were of course not, at least primarily, built to 
evacuate smoke but to provide light and air; but their construction in the form of 
narrow rectangular shafts passing up through the several storeys of the palace and 
opening on the various rooms through columned porticoes is essentially similar to that 
of the Olynthian flues. Even more similar, at least superficially, is the series of two 
columns between two pilasters set on a low wall in front of the narrow rectangular 


18 The plan of two rooms (5,6) in a “ Villa Rustica” recently excavated at the Guidonia 
airport near Tivoli, belonging to the 1st or 2nd century after Christ, bears a striking superficial 
resemblance to the Olynthian kitchen-complex; but the dividing-wall is very narrow and the series 
of (5) rectangular gaps in it are only ca. 0.50 m. apart. I am much indebted to Professor Aurigemma 
for more detailed information about these rooms than appeared in the report (Not. d. Scavi, V-VI, 
1944-5, pp. 39-51, fig. 2); he feels certain that the Guidonia rooms did not constitute a kitchen- 
complex, though he is not sure what the correct interpretation is. Another possible comparison was 
with Pompeii, for Mau says of the kitchen there (Pompeii, p. 274) that it was usually very high, 
and that the smoke went out through a window over the hearth, and perhaps at times also through 
openings in the roof ; however, in response to my inquiry, Dr. Lawrence Richardson very courteously 
sent me a long account of his unpublished researches on the Pompeian kitchen, from which it seems 
clear that Mau was mistaken and that there is no evidence of any similarity to the Olynthian 
arrangement. ; 

19 Sturgis, History of Architecture, I, p. 536, s.v. chimney. And see below on the chimney 
covering, note 78. : 

20 Evans, Palace of Minos, passim. 
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area where the throne in the “ Royal Villa ” was placed; above this area ‘vans restores 
an open well extending up into the next storey.” 
Although both the Swiss houses and the Minoan palaces are too remote in space 
and time from the Olynthian houses to postulate any continuity, yet their evidence is 
perhaps all the more pertinent since it suggests the obviousness of some such device 
for admitting light and air to, or smoke from, the ground-floor rooms of a multi- 
storeyed building. ; 
The somewhat intricate line of reasoning outlined above has been necessary in 
order to show that the occurrence of the partition-wall in several of the above list of 
eleven certain kitchen-complexes is not coincidental, as Mylonas seems to believe, but 
that there is really an intimate association. His exact position on this problem of the 
partition-wall seems not to be fully stated in Olynthus, XII. He is reluctant to believe 
that two-storeyed houses were common (see above, p. 320) and assumes that in the 
majority of cases the smoke found its way out through perforated tiles (see below 
p. 345). But he concedes (pp. 380 f.) that “ when the unit was placed in a two-storied 
house ” the kitchen (II-III) was the full height of the two storeys, and his diagram 
(p. 381, fig. 10) shows the room over I separated from the flue by a solid wall and 
based on a solid wall in the first storey. Again (p. 382) he grants that when there was 
an open square hearth in the main room (1) the smoke could have found its way out 
“ through the pillared partion and the open space over the kitchen as postulated in the 
publication of 1938.” He also agrees that ‘‘ we may feel sure that the pillared par- 
tition was open above; that the rubble wall between the pillars,~ in other words, was 
carried only to a small height and did not reach the ceiling.’”’ But he nowhere speci- 
fically admits that the pillars had any particular function. Presumably he would agree 
that the pillar-partition would support the solid partition above in a two-storeyed 
house, yet his belief that the second storey was rare certainly implies that some, or 
possibly all, of the numerous pillar-partitions occurred in one-storeyed houses. Thus 
either the pillars have no discoverable purpose, if they occur only in one-storeyed 
houses; or if in both one- and two-storeyed, they do serve a functional purpose in the 
latter but not in the former. If Mylonas believes that the pillar-partition performed 


*1 A similar arrangement is found in the House of the Chancel Screen; for both see Palace of 
Minos, Il, ii, p. 394, figs. 225, 232, 234, 238. Very like this scheme in plan is a shrine of the Abu 
Temple at Tell Asmar about a millennium earlier (Seton Lloyd, Mesopotamia, p. 102, fig. 5). 

*° By “rubble wall” he presumably means the adobe wall based on a rubble foundation; the 
top surface of this rubble is often well preserved and smooth like the other rubble foundations, and 
like them was surely the foundation for an adobe wall (Olynthus, VIII, p. 223). 

*8 Yet A 4 and A v 9 (Olynthus, VIII, pls. 89, 95) have stairbases in situ in such a position 
relative to the kitchens as to make it virtually certain that a second storey did exist over their 
kitchens ; and B v 1,* the Villa of the Bronzes,* and F -ii 9 * probably had second storeys which 
covered the kitchen-complex, as I have argued above (pp. 322, 323-326). Other two-storeyed houses 
have the pillar-partition but it is not admitted by Mylonas as being part of a kitchen-complex (see 
below), such as A vi 5 * and the Villa of Good Fortune (ibid., pl. 84). 
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no function, or at least no discoverable function, he should first demonstrate that the 
functional explanation outlined above and in Olynthus, VIII is wrong. 

Until he does so I think we must continue to believe that the pillar-partition was 
not a meaningless structure likely to be found almost anywhere in the house, but that 
it was intimately associated with the kitchen-complex; and therefore that although 
the existence of a pillar-partition cannot, on the basis of the structural explanation 
alone, be taken as proving the presence of a kitchen-complex, yet where it is combined 
with other characteristic features, such as “1” and “2” above, it should be rejected 
only for very serious reasons. We will return to this point later. 

Our positively identified examples have therefore provided us with the following 
clues which should be useful in recognizing the kitchen-complex: 1) two plain rooms 
of the relative proportions described above; 2) a bathroom or tub at one end of II; 
3) If paved partly or wholly with large flat slabs of stone; 4) a hearth in I; 5) the 
pillar-partition. On this basis we may draw up the table in Figure 4 of possible 
variations with all recognizable examples assigned to their types. 

A few comments on special cases follow. 

No example of what we may term the “ ideal” type (Type Plh and Fig. 3, a) has 
yet been found, but the House of the Comedian perhaps provides an odd variation 
intermediate between Plh and Olh. This is such an interesting but unique variation 
that we shall study it separately below. 

A viii 4 seems to be an example of PI though Mylonas says of the partition-wall, 
“not preserved.” ** Yet, as may be seen in the photo, Olynthus, XII, pl. 16.1, and in 
the plan, pl. 14, there is a flat piece of stone at the end of the tongue-wall between 
II and III in exactly the same position as the well-cut base in A 2 of Type P2 (Fig. 
3, b), and very likely also in A 6* (P2). Indeed these three examples indicate a minor 
variation in which a single pillar is made to do the work of the usual two free-standing 
pillars (above, p. 332 note 16). Ashes were found in A viii 4, e,” though not men- 
tioned in Mylonas’ Table. 

I classify F -ii 9*, ghk, as P2h rather than O2h in spite of Mylonas’ remarks 
(Olynthus, XII, p. 375) ; one base is perfectly clear in pl. 164.2, and rough bases, as 
the others seem to have been, could have been evened up with a coat of clay.” Indeed 
the text of Olynthus, XII (p. 199) speaks of the two western bases, “ at either side 
of the entrance to the bathroom are pilaster bases.” The text also states (Joc. cit.) 
that “a very few small pieces of a bathtub were found,” presumably in g; but Mylonas’ 
Table in the Excursus (p. 398) is silent on this point.” 


24 Olynthus, XII, p. 398, #17. 

28 [bid., p..24. a] 

26 Compare those in A iv 9,* jk (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 92) ; and see ibid., pp. 191, 196 f. 

27 There is clearly an error in stating the height of the threshold from the court into II (h) 


as 0.45 m., both in text and Excursus (pp. 200, 377), as can be seen in pl. 163.1; probably 4-5 cms. 


was intended. 
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A 6* (P2) is omitted from Mylonas’ list. Room I was only partially excavated, 
but there is sufficient space for it if, as the remains certainly suggest, it extended to, 
or nearly to, the city-wall, as was clearly the case in A 1* (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 89). 
Moreover, at the end of the wall between If and III is a stone base, indicated in the 
large plan in Olynthus, I, fig. 182. Indeed the similarity between dec of A 2 (Fig. 
3, b) and bea of A 6* is so striking as to render the identification of the kitchen- 
complex in A 6 extremely plausible. 

In A viii 2*, jkn (O2) the partition-wall is entirely missing, so that its exact 
type is uncertain. A vi 9 * (O02) has a cement floor in III but definitely no tub; there 
is, however, an inset round basin like that found in other bathrooms with tubs (A vil 
4, A 6*, and B vi2). When A viii 5 (02) is properly oriented ® dgh is seen to form 
a nearly normal kitchen-complex pattern; d was doubtless entered through c from f. 
Ashes were found in g and tub fragments in f, which would seem to be entered 
through g. 

Both A xiii 10 and B vi 3 (P3) have been omitted by Mylonas.” Yet the only 
difference between P3 and P2 is that the bathtub is set in a definite room, often with 
cement or tile floor, in P2, while in P3 no traces remain of a floor or of a wall of 
separation between II and III. Ashes were noted in II in at least three examples of 
P2, making its identification certain; and ashes were actually found in the second 
example of our P3.* The omission of A xiii 10 and B vi 3, if not accidental, would 
seem to be inconsistent. 

The poorly preserved rooms, jk/, in the southeast corner of B vii 2 * are probably 
also to be reckoned as forming a kitchen-complex although there is already another 
(bc) in the same house (on this see below). For convenience we may classify it as P5, 
for although II at the east end of j is undivided, along the south side of j are two 
small rooms, k/, and a fragment of cement floor suggests that k is a bathroom. In 
addition to the usual line of four bases (one is missing at the north end) there is a 
single base in front of k. 

A vii 6 (Fig. 3, b) isa variant of O5h. Rooms II and HI have been placed along 
one side instead of at one end of I, and the extra width has allowed the insertion of 
a small additional room between II and HII. [II has a cement floor and a drain but 
no space for a tub. Mylonas found traces of burning on the foundations of k when he 
re-examined the remains in 1938. Probably the flue in the second storey included all 
the space over klm.”* 


26 Ibed,, pl. 97, 

29 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pl. 64, b. 

8° Olynthus, VIII, pl. 108, and Olynthus, XII, pl. 102, respectively. 

* [bid., p. 117; the text mentions that tub-fragments were found in II-III, and cautiously sug- 
gests that its identification as an oecus-unit “ seems to be probable.” 

82 Olynthus, VIII, pl. 103.2. 

5° (ft. ibid,, p. 123. 
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ACVili 2, *cd should perhaps also be considered a kitchen-complex (06) although 
that would make two in the same house (see below). The rooms are of appropriate 
proportions and character, and c has a floor paved with stone slabs; no burnt material 
was noted in excavating c but the fill must have been very shallow.” Fragments of 
large storage-jars were found in d Clb 
Our 8h is not included by Mylonas as a kitchen-complex because it is not a 

“complex ” but a single room with hearth; he does not, however, seem to be inclined 

to deny that it may have served a purpose similar to I, which it resembles in size and 
general character. He further notes that some, perhaps all, of the Olynthian square 
hearths ** seem to contain only clean ashes when excavated, and the absence of debris, 
such as bones, which we might expect if they had been used for cooking, suggests to 
him that such hearths were used principally, at any rate, for heating—for keeping 
the room in which the women of the household probably spent a large proportion of 
their time, especially in winter, warm. The Olynthian hearth was always placed in 
the middle of the room (I), where people could cluster around it, and from which it 
could distribute its heat better before being drawn up the flue. The fact that such 
hearths have now been found in conjunction with definite cooking-places in IL in 
several instances “ certainly strengthens Mylonas’ contention. 

We are thus reduced to Type 7 alone as the major area of controversy. Yet there 
are six important examples of P7 and one of O7 which I would list in this category 
but which Mylonas declines to recognize as kitchen-complexes. Almost all the best 
houses, especially those with androns, have such complexes, yet to omit the P7 group 
would leave A vi 5,* with a fine court and stairway and two androns (one is much 
the largest yet found at Olynthus), and the Villa of Good Fortune, by far the finest 
of the Olynthian houses, without a kitchen-complex. 

Is there really sufficient difference between P7 and all the preceding types to 
justify this discrimination against it? True, it has no hearth, but this is not an essen- 
tial feature at all—only six complexes have one. It has no bathroom or even tub 
remains (though the tub may have been carried off intact, like so much other material 


84 Olynthus, XII, p. 15. 

° The pipe from the court carrying drainage-water to the alley pursued a curiously erratic 
course; it deliberately avoided going through c, whether because any repairs to the pipe would have 
necessitated the lifting of the slabs of the flooring, or because it was feared that fire burning on 
the floor might crack the pipes. The notion that the pipe carried drinking-water from the drainage- 
alley (!) to the middle of the court is impossible; the impression that the slope of the pipe was 
downward toward the court must be erroneous. If any such extraordinary situation was suspected, 
Robinson’s statements in Olynthus, XII (p. 13) should have been supported by a series of careful 
level-readings at different points along the pipe-line made by a surveyor, as was done on the pipe- 
line draining from court to street in A iv 9 eo ae eet VID pl 92). 

86 See list in ibid., p. 187, to which add F -1i 9,* found in ; 

Bu! uo clearly in E -ii 9 * (P2h), but also in the House of the Comedian (Fig. 3,c) (POlh). 
B vi2 (O2h), A vii 6 (Fig. 3,b) (O5h), A vi 6 (P5h), and A vi 2 (P7h). 
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from the houses), but neither do Types 6, 6h, or Th (six examples) ; and no remains 
of a tub have been found in Types 4, 4h, 5, or 5h (seven examples). It has no slab- 
paved floor, but neither have Types 2, 2h, 3, 3h, 5, 5h, or Th (twenty-two examples). 
The absence even of all these features together cannot rule out P7 without a fair 
hearing. The features which do link P7 with all the preceding types are the relative 
and absolute size of Iand II (six of the seven are perfectly normal in this respect), and 
the quality of the rooms; even in A vi 5,* where the court as well as two androns were 
cement-floored, the floors of I and II are of the usual hard-packed earth, and only in 
the pretentious Villa of Good Fortune, the House of the Comedian (Fig. 3, c), and 
the Villa of the Bronzes,* were the walls plastered, and then only with a thin coat 
of simple white plaster. F -ii 9 * is particularly significant in this respect, for the walls 
of all the better rooms were carefully decorated (c, d, f, e, and /) while the store-room 
m (‘‘ pitheon”’), and kitchen-complex kgh, and the Type P7 complex ab were left 
unplastered; rooms c, d, f, and / had cement floors while the pastas e, m, kgh, and ab 
were left in hard-packed earth. Nor can any different principle of entrance into the 
two rooms be discerned. Lastly, all six rooms of Type P7 have a perfectly normal 
form of pillar-partition in the number of pillars,”* size of bases, and the existence 
of a rubble wall between some or all of the bases. 

In the face of such similarity between P7 and the preceding types Mylonas should 
have some very good reason for attempting to establish a dividing line where he has. 
His reason is simply that, if we admit the P7 group, two kitchen-complexes will be 
found in each of three houses: A iv 9,* bc and jk; F -ii 9,* ab and ghk; and A vi 7, 
cd and klmno.* But Mylonas would say that there was only one kitchen-complex in 
each, plus a pillar-partition complex used for some quite different (but unknown) 
purpose. 

The objection of course has point, and it was serious enough to make me hesitate 
even when at the time of the publication of Olynthus, VIII (before the excavations of 
1938) there seemed to be only one house with two such pillar-partition complexes, 
namely A iv 9.* Yet I believed that the evidence on the other side was too strong, and 
I still believe so, even though two more such cases (F -ii 9 * and A vi 7) have been 
added. Indeed we can increase the number to six by adding A viii 2,* cd and jkn, the 
Villa of the Bronzes,* ab and ijk, and B vii 2, bc and jkl, though only the last has 
pillar-bases in both complexes. A viii 2* and B vii 2 have already been discussed 
(p. 336) ; the Villa of the Bronzes will be treated below. 


°° F -11 9 * has three free-standing bases, as in E.S.H. 4 and probably in B vi 3; for the Villa 
of the Bronzes see below. 

* Avi 7, klmno (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 97) is not included in my list of kitchens (ibid., at p. 198), 
but Mylonas discovered traces of fire on the foundations of n when he re-examined it in 1938, making 
it a probable identification in spite of the unique subdivision of I and the plain cement floor of 0 with 
a bath elsewhere (7) in the house. 
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If-it seems rather extraordinary that one normal-sized house should possess two 
kitchens, it is no less remarkable to find two well-constructed bathrooms in E. S. H. 
4, and two androns in A vi 5 * and also in A v 8 which has only one or two other 
small rooms, outside of a court, on the ground-floor.*° The undeniable existence of 
two bathrooms and two androns in some houses surely should warn us against denying 
the possibility of two kitchen-complexes, however difficult it may be to imagine the 
reason. 

Yet I think a little reflection can easily suggest various plausible answers to this 
apparent enigma. One might simply suppose that at least in some cases two families 
lived in the same house, or that cooking was done on a commercial basis. But these are 
not likely solutions in the case of the better houses. 

If we look again at the position of the complexes in the six houses we are con- 
sidering, we will notice that in every instance one complex is located in the north half 
of the house, the other in the south. This is not likely to be coincidence. Perhaps 
one kitchen or the other was used depending on the direction of the wind. That such 
a suggestion is not idle fancy is shown by the fact that we know that Greek chefs 
felt that the direction of the wind was an important consideration. A fragment of 
Sosipater lays down rules for the kitchen architect: ‘‘ the kitchen he must construct 
properly, secure as much light as is necessary, and see what direction the wind comes 
from—these points are essential. Whether the smoke is carried this way or that 
usually makes a big difference with the viands.” * With such simple flues smoke 
baffling back into the kitchen must have been a common experience, and one to be 
avoided even if it meant the building of more than one flue. As a matter of fact most 
Olynthian householders found it useful to have at least two large rooms on the ground- 
floor for the numerous household tasks, such as grinding grain, weaving cloth, and 
for storage etc. ; easy enough, then, to add at one end of these potential “ Ps” a small 
kitchen with its flue.” 

An even more likely suggestion, I believe, is that the use of two kitchens had 
something to do with the regulation of heat in the house. Was the “ II” space placed 
in the middle of the series of northern rooms in five cases out of the six we are dealing 
with so that some heat might pass (through controllable vents?)* into the rooms on 


**Thid., pl. 106 (H.S.H.4), and pl. 95 (A v8). | 

41 Quoted by Walter Miller, Daedalus and Thespis, I, p. 225; Kock, Comicorum Atticorum 
Fragmenta, III, p. 315, lines 39-43. 

42 Any objection on the grounds of loss of space 1s not warranted ; space was not at such a 
premium in the commodious Olynthian house—witness, for example, the generous size of the 
prothyron, a common but not essential feature, for it could have been eliminated (and perhaps 
often was) by building a small roof over the doorway (Olynthus, VIII, pp. 154-155). 

48 After writing the above, support for such a notion has turned up in an unexpected place. 
Schaeffer’s excavations at Ugarit in Syria have just produced the remains Ona ventilation system 
of the fourteenth century B.c.: triangular air vents, with fitting stoppers of stone in the walls of the 
royal palace” (Jil. Lon. News, March 27, 1954, p. 488, fig. 3). 
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either side in both first and second storeys? It is said that a similar type of flue is 
preferred by some Swiss (Fig. 3, e) because they “ like to have the smoke circulate in 
the tall kitchen instead of going directly out of a hearth chimney, as it helps to keep 
the house dry in this humid climate and also drives out rodents and bugs.” “ At any 
rate it may very well be that fires were kept going in both northern and southern 
complexes in cold weather, but only in the southern in hot, in order to keep the summer 
temperature of the rooms in the main part of the house as cool as possible.*” This could 
also explain the striking fact that probably all six houses with two sets of kitchen- 
complexes had a bathroom connected to the southern complex, never to the northern, 
for thus it would be conveniently near to the supply of warm water even in summer. 

Although he rejects P7 as another form of the kitchen-complex, Mylonas has no 
great confidence in being able to explain the use of this room-group with the pillar- 
partition. He does suggest that II might have been a space walled off from the main 
room, I, for putting away bedding during the day. This might be a more convincing 
suggestion if he would substantiate the analogies he notes in modern Greek homes by 
drawings or photos. Even so we might fairly object that it is likely that the bedrooms 
were normally located in the second storey; that a bedroom would hardly be placed in 
the front hall of the house, as would be the case in A iv 9,* bc; that the space is too 
large merely to pile the bedding in (it is as big as the “kitchen’’!) ; but, above all, 
that the row of pillars is far too ponderous to serve simply as a kind of support for a 
screen. Indeed, as we have said above, the similarity, or rather the identity, of the 
pillar-partition and of the character and size of I and II in the two (according to 
Mylonas) types of complexes under discussion is too close to be coincidental. For the 
reasons given above, area II in the P7 type, quite as much as in the other types, must 
have been projected as a walled-in space through the second storey, and in that case 
surely served to carry off the smoke. Indeed extensive remains of continuous fires 
were observed in II of the Villa of the Bronzes * (see below) ; in the carefully exca- 
vated room b (II) of F -ii 9 * “ traces of burning and ashes with burned potsherds ”’ 


“* Smith, G. E. K., Switzerland Builds, p. 43. 

** This would lend some support to S. F. Markman’s ideas in his book on Climate and the 
Energy of Nations (1942), pace Childe as quoted approvingly by Robinson, Olynthus, XII, p. 6. 
Possibly only the southern complex was used for cooking, the northern for heating. On the question 
of two kitchens, Lucy T. Shoe kindly writes me, ‘‘ The idea of two kitchens is in no way disturbing 
to those familiar with the 19th century city houses of many American eastern cities where the 
‘inside’ (winter) and ‘outside’ (summer) kitchens were taken for granted in the period when 
even a middle class family had a home large enough to allow for more than the minimum living 
quarters and when families cooked large meals regardless of the weather. The ‘ outside’ (summer ) 
kitchen was of course not literally out-doors, merely a room on the back of the house, further from 
the dining room and with windows on more sides than the ‘ inside’ kitchen which would be warmer 
itself in the winter and also help to heat the next (the dining) room. In the summer one wanted 
the cooking heat kept away from the dining room and the kitchen itself as full of air as possible.” 
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were found at floor-level; ** and a concentrated bed of ashes was observed in I near 
the line of bases of A iv 9,* bc.*” 

A word about Type O7. In this category might be placed three examples ten- 
tatively listed as kitchens in Olynthus, VIII (Table at p. 198, nos. 15, 20, 21), which 
had nothing in favor of this identification except the relative size and general char- 
acter of the rooms. But perhaps it would be better to omit these very problematic 
examples entirely and to substitute one much more likely candidate discovered in 1938 
but rejected by Mylonas largely because it would make a second kitchen-complex in 
the same house. This example, the Villa of the Bronzes,* ab, is unusual in several 
respects: room @ (II) is noticeably wider (2.52 m.) relatively to b (I) than normal; 
b has a cement floor, which even carries a rather irregular mosaic pattern in part of 
its surface," and in situ on the walls red stucco was found: and a rough plaster is 
reported on the south wall of a.*® On the other hand, the text of Olynthus, XII, in 
describing this house (p. 253), says that “ the floor of a is of loose yellow clay and, 
besides the signs left by the last conflagration, there were on and under the floor 
patches of grey ash which could only have come from continuous fires here.” This was 
especially noticeable in the southeast corner, about the middle of the east side and 
towards the northwest corner.”” Two pilaster capitals and one pillar capital were found 
in room b,” and certainly would seem to be associated, as Olynthus, XII suggests, with 
the wall dividing a from b. This wall exists only as a narrow (0.32 m.), low, rubble 
foundation rising hardly, if at all, above the floor-level, with no sign of a doorway ” 
or of bases. Mylonas suggests that the wooden pillars were based directly on this 


11d 5.0197. 

47 Olynthus, VIII, p. 88. ; 

48 The plan, Olynthus, XII, pl. 202, should indicate cement around the mosaic area. For the 
mosaic compare the court of A xi 9, and an area around a well on the South Hill (Olynthus, I, 
fig. 99) ; such “ mosaics” seem rather the result of capricious playfulness on the part of the layer 
of the cement floor, and are very different from the formal mosaic patterns which are only found in 


the best rooms of the house (Olynthus, VIII, p. 284). 
49 Note, however, that red stucco was reported on the walls of 7 (II) in another kitchen-complex 


in the same house (Olynthus, XII, pp. 250, 251). . 
°° This important fact is omitted in the section where Mylonas discusses and rejects this case 


i itchen-complex (ibid., pp. 392 f.). 

ae he an 2 252, the EaOe on pls. 216 and 217 erroneously read “ Room e”; the 
statement on p. 252, “ one of these (pilaster capitals) was described above on page 244 (PI. 210), 

should read, “ two of these were described above on page 2AS Eisai; 215, 216, 217) ; and 
dimensions are wrongly given on p. 245. No photo or drawing of the complete pillar capital seu 
Both the pilaster capitals agree in form and dimensions, each having a bottom surface Go esenting 
the top cross-section of the wooden pilaster) of 0.22 by 0.09 m. (exclusive of the rear ey 
and a height of 0.13 m. These capitals did not belong to the pastas colonnade since two oe eres s 
from the two central bases were found, and one of the two pilaster capitals (pp. 244 f.); all are 
0.19 m. in height, while the section of the pilaster, as indicated by the pilaster capital, would measure 


0.38 by 0.19 m. 


52 Vet room a had no doorway from the pastas, e, and so could have been entered only via b. 
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rubble wall,”* but perhaps they were shorter than the height of the room and rested on 
top of a low wall of adobe (see below).** Thus ab seems to constitute another kitchen- 
complex, whose main room (I), with its cement floor, red stuccoed walls, and stone 
pillar capitals, was certainly more decoratively treated than was customary for this 
type of room, but which finds a parallel in the House of the Comedian (see below).*° 

A difficult question remaining is the form of the partition when a continuous 
foundation with no trace of bases separates I from II. It was suggested in Olynthus, 
VIII (p. 197) that the pillars were simply set on the rubble foundations, leveled 
perhaps with a layer of clay; or, more probably, that they rested on a horizontal beam 
set on the top of the adobe wall at some height above the floor. Mylonas thinks either 
of these possibilities less likely than that the continuous rubble foundations ordinarily 
means a solid adobe wall to the ceiling.°* Yet A v 6,* ef,” is a clear instance of the 
former, and the Villa of the Bronzes,* ab (see above), would seem to be an example 
of the latter. Houses of the O type would have needed no pillars if there were no 
second-storey rooms above; otherwise they probably had pillars mounted in one of 
the two ways just described. 

Mylonas declares “ that the pillared partition “ would have required much less 
labor ” than wooden pillars set, as we have suggested, on an adobe wall. Yet the 
only extra element required is a sill along the top of the adobe wall, while on the other 
hand the pillars required would be shorter, no dressed stone bases would be needed 
(such stone is very sparingly used at Olynthus), and the pillars would be raised above 
possible damage from the fire in II. Incidentally the form of such a wall would 
approximate very closely that of the walls in the semi-enclosed porticoes which have 
been discussed in a previous article, and would thus be familiar to the Olynthian 
builders.” 


°° Olynthus, XII, p. 392; yet he denies that the large stones in the rubble foundation of F -ii 9 * 
could have supported pillars (p. 375). 

°** No signs of adobe wall were noticed, but the line of rubble would hardly have been built 
unless it was designed as a foundation for adobe. 

°° T can discover no clear evidence for the use of stone pillar capitals in the pillar-partitions of 
other Olynthian houses. 

eel bid... Pp. 378. 

°? Olynthus, VIII, pl. 96. 

°* Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 203-207. To the parallels for the “ semi-enclosed ” porticoes 
given on p. 207 I should like to mention still another possible example, namely the north portico of 
the central court of the Minoan palace at Mallia: the clearly-marked doorway at the west end of 
the portico (as in F -ii 9 * and E.S.H. 5) shows that the lower part of the intercolumniations east of 
this must have been blocked (Chapouthier and Charbonneaux, Mallia, I, 1928, p. 35). However it 
is more probable that the intercolumniations were barred with railings rather than with a continuous 
wall, and certainly the purpose of this construction seems to have been different from that of the 
Olynthian “ semi-enclosed”’ porticoes: see my forthcoming article on the “ Site of the Minoan 
Bull-games.” 


** Even more similar are the constructions in the Royal Villa and the House of the Chancel 
Screen referred to in note 21 above. 
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To gather together the loose ends of our arguments in regard to the “ pillar- 
partition” I would suggest the normal pattern was as follows. A low adobe wall 
perhaps a half a meter or so in height, based usually on a rubble foundation, Was 
intended primarily to keep the fire and ashes from working into I from II; it also 
served to protect the wooden pillars from the fire, sometimes by encasing their lower 
ends, sometimes by providing them with a high base to keep them above the fire; °° the 
top surface of this adobe wall was perhaps usually finished by a wooden sill which 
could do double duty as a kind of counter or service-table “ and as a base for pillars. 
Passage from I to II might be quite free if there was no adobe wall, as possibly in 
E. 5. H. 4; or it might be a matter of stepping over the low adobe wall; or, especially 
if I was not reduced by putting a bathroom at one end, a doorway might be provided, 
as in the Villa of Good Fortune.°* Commonly, perhaps always, IE was also accessible 
directly from the pastas or other room. Pillars were used only if there were second- 
storey rooms above. The heated air rising from the hearth in IL should normally have 
created an adequate draft to carry off the smoke upward through the flue, where it 
escaped through a vent in the roof (see below). A considerable amount of heat would 
pass above the adobe wall by radiation into I, on the same principle as we are warmed 
by sitting in front of an open fireplace. If there was a square stone hearth in I the 
rising heat and smoke would find their way into II and escape through the flue, as 
pictured in Olynthus, VIII, fig. 14 (p. 191). 

A unique variation of the pillar-partition scheme is that in the House of the 
Comedian, cde (Fig. 3,c). Here we have a well-constructed bathroom (IID) with tub 
in situ, and a room with stone-flagged floor of the type common in II; * also a hearth 
(probably) in I.° The wall dividing I from II contained no stone bases; either this 
wall did not have any openings to draw off smoke from the hearth in I into the flue 
over II, or the designer made assurance doubly sure by constructing a flue at the other 
end of the room also. But since this was an outside wall and since there was no 
immediately adjacent house to the east this secondary flue (here definitely not a 
“kitchen ”’) was allowed to project beyond the normal house-wall like an “ outside- 


60 Note how the bases in A iv 9,* be (Olynthus, VIII, pls. 92-93) are double, thus raising the 
top surface of the bases half a meter above the level of the rubble foundation. 

61 After writing this, I notice that W. A. McDonald (Studies in Honor of D. M. Robinson, I, 
p. 372 and note 28) has made the same suggestion. The idea first occurred to me in connection with 
the curiously wide southern half of the rubble foundation between I and II in A vii 4 (Olynthus, 
VIII, pl. 100); the foundation here suddenly broadens from the normal 0.40-0.50 m. to 0.80 m. 
Note that in this same example the wall between II and III is only ca. 0.30 m. thick; it needed to be 
no thicker since it was no doubt only one storey high, and being thin heat could better pass through 
it to the bathroom (there may also have been vents). 

S27 oud., pl. 106. 


63 Thid., pl. 84. . 
64 The stones were not all found in the positions marked on the plan in Olynthus, VIII, pl. 87. 


65 Three of the four stone blocks of the hearth were found, but none was in situ. 
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chimney.” Yet even here, as so frequently, only three of the familiar row of four 
bases were used for the flue. The narrowness of the foundation, where it projects, 
indicates that the wall was probably carried only a little above the first storey, and 
that indeed would have been sufficient; we may suppose the opening was covered by a 
short pent roof under which the smoke escaped by suitable vents.”° 

As also suggested in Olynthus, VIII (p. 68) a wooden unfluted column with a 
stone capital of a rather simplified Doric type seems to have stood on the square base 
in the center of the opening, the other three having supported the usual rectangular 
pillars and pilasters." The absence of any trace of foundation between the three 
southernmost bases and the presence of a column show that there was a solid adobe 
wall only between the two northern bases. I would now like to suggest further that a 
large shuttered window was located in the east wall of the flue, as represented in 
Figure 3, c.° Such a window would have commanded a fine view to the eastward ” 
(later somewhat restricted to the south by the building of the Villa of Good For- 
tune),’’ and would provide a satisfactory explanation for the column in the center of 
the opening which would certainly have been much more effectively displayed against 
this background than against a blank wall as I had previously restored it. When 
there was need for the hearth in cold weather the solid shutters would of course be 
closed. If it be objected that this aesthetic treatment would be out of place in the 
usually plain Olynthian kitchen-complex, yet it will be remembered that this house is 
second only to the Villa of Good Fortune in quality, and that the walls of the room 
were plastered (rare in such rooms) ; the decoration of the kitchen-complex in the Villa 
of the Bronzes * (see above) provides a good parallel. Such a room would indeed be 
a very pleasant work-room for the lady of the house to sit in with her wool-spinners, 
as pictured by Mylonas in his discussion of the “ oecus.” ™ 


** Mylonas objects (Olynthus, XII, p. 382) that ‘‘a flue of that kind, placed part-way against 
a wall, could not have been serviceable at all times, and a mere opening or vent in the eastern or 
northern wall would have served the purpose equally well if not better.’’ Yet it seems obvious that 
an east wind would simply blow any smoke attempting to escape through a vent in the east wall 
back into the room, whereas if the flue be built up a few feet higher than the ceiling of the room the 
warm air and smoke will tend to rise into this space and will be able to escape under the shelter 
of the pent-roof through holes provided at its north and south ends. 

*? There is nothing unusual in such a combination at Olynthus ; cf. Olynthus, VIII, p. 166, and 
XII, pp. 244 f. (the pastas of the Villa of the Bronzes *), 

“On the existence of windows on the ground-floor see Olynthus, VIII, pp. 264f., and my 
article on the “ Andronitis-Gynaeconitis and House Windows,” Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 199-203. 

6° See Olynthus, VIII, pl. 14.1. . 

© On the relative dating of the two houses ibid., pp. 49 f. 

™ Class. Jour., XXXV, 1940, p. 396, and Vitruvius, VI, vii, 2. Mylonas suggests the purpose 
of the area projecting east of the row of pillars could have been an alcove for conversation. or a 
place for a loom. Surely the space (about 2’ wide) is too shallow for either purpose, especially for 
the latter, where the central column would have blocked passage to and fro in front of the loom 
in the process of weaving. Or was all this construction merely intended to provide a place for potted 
plants—his third suggestion? Olynthus, XII, pp. 382 f. 
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Finally a brief reconsideration of the form of the smoke-vent at the roof. In 
Olynthus, VIII I argued that since the bottoms of the flues (II) often only had 
packed-earth floors, and, even when paved or partly paved with slabs of stone or rarely 
with cobblestone (A xi 10 and B v 1*), do not ina single instance show any signs of 
a drain, the roof-opening must have been well protected from the weather.” I also 
noted that although tiles with openings had been found at other sites none was known 
from Olynthus. Such tiles, however, were discovered in 1938, and one had an opening 
restorable as 0.47 m. long by 0.13-0.22 m. wide; ® this turned up, however, in a room 
which there is no reason to believe was a kitchen, nor was there one, at any rate of 
normal form, in this house.** Fragments are said to have been discovered in F -ii Q,* 
which has two kitchen-complexes, but the room or rooms where found are not 
specified.” 

The mere fact that such tiles have not been found more abundantly at Olynthus 
suggests that they were not universally used, or perhaps were not even common. 
Indeed the opening is so large, that even if there was only one to a flue, we may wonder 
if the fire would not have been quenched in a heavy rainstorm; and it would be all the 
more surprising that not a single drain has been discovered in II. Mylonas, it is true, 
suggests that the opening in the tile was covered by a movable board, the ry\ia of 
Aristophanes Wasps (line 147),"* but I find it difficult to picture how such a board- 
cover could have been attached to a sloping tile roof, nor is it clear how it could have 
been manipulated. If slid into place, it would have been likely to catch against the 
three to four centimeter high lip of the opening; if dropped from above, there would 
be a danger of breaking the tile. 

My original suggestion of a small roof with a slope less steep than that of the 
main roof and supported along its lower edge was admittedly purely hypothetical, but 
seemed simple and practical. That something of this sort was perhaps actually in use 
is suggested by the occurrence of identical smoke-vents in certain old Swiss houses 
(Fig. 3, d)." A commoner form in old Swiss houses consisted of a small projecting 
chimney at the top of the conical flue covered by a movable cover operated from below 
(Fig. 3, e).% The device is not complicated. Something similar may explain the 


72 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 194 f. 

78 Olynthus, XII, pp. 49 f., 380, pl. 38.6, 7. 

741t was found in A viii 8,* f; the text suggests that hij, across the court from this, was an 
“ oecus-unit ” (ibid., pp. 48 f.). 7 as 

75 Tbid., p. 186. Another fragment was found in the alley outside room b in A viii 10 (ibid., 
p. 56); the adjacent room, a, might have been a kitchen-complex though the text decides against 
this and Mylonas does not list it in his Table. 

EST Did hn OU. 

77 Smith, G. E. K., Switzerland Builds, p. 43, “ Old Bernese Paci 

78 — wn couvercle facile 4 manoeuvrer permet de la fermer pour conserver la chaleur ou de 
Youvrir pour y voir clair et laisser fuir la fumée,” Heinrich Brockmann-Jerosch, La terre helvétique 
(French edition, 1931), p. 85. Our illustration is taken from La Maison bourgeotse en Suisse, vol. 
XXV, pl. 126, a house at Sagna-Fglise (Canton de Neuchatel) ; cf. also pls. 112, 114, etc. 
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mmdia of Aristophanes. That there is any direct tradition between these flues of the 
fifth and fourth centuries B.c. and those used in recent times in Switzerland would be 
difficult to prove, but simple problems may be solved in similar ways, especially when 
the available technical means are also simple. 
J. WALTER GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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*ArodXwvis: Baor[A]loo[n]s “A[aoAAwvidos], wife 
of Attalos I of Pergamon, 252 (33 2) 

"Arttados: Ba[owWews “Attadov], Attalos I of Per- 
gamon, 252 (33 1) 

"Attados: [Baa]irebs “Atrtados Ba[owWéws *Arré- 
Aov] Kat Baot[rA]ioo[n|s °A [roAAwvidos |, At- 
talos II of Pergamon, ca. a. 150 a., 252 (33 
1-2) 


AND THEIR FAMILIES 


Hadrian: [‘Adpx] av [d Xe] Baord [sO] <rAv>vriole], 
ca. a. 132 p., 257 (43); cwripe x[at xrlorn| 
avtoxpat [opi ‘Adprav|o *OrAw7io[t], ca. a. 132 
p., 258 (44) ; cwrA| pu xat xrio| rn a[broxparo | pu 
‘A [Spiav6 “Odvpmiw], ca. a. 132 p., 258 (45) 

‘Odtpmos (vel. *OAdvmios) : see Hadrian 


SeBaords: see Hadrian 


OTHER MEN AND WOMEN 


[‘Ep]é ’Aynoav8[pos] (Koddvtevs), saec. II p., 
247 (23 2) 

‘Ayvobe[os], secretary of Antigonis a. 214/3, a., 
237 (7 34) 


*AO[— — — -], saec. II p., father (?) of Eiouds, 
277 (146) 

"AOnviw[v] (MiAnows), aet. Rom., father of 
‘Yyeivo[s], 273 (119) 

Ai[--—-—-—]: see [S]aévxos Ai[—--—-] 

Tlo. Av’dvos: IIo. A[idAcov — — —], Athenian archon 


saec. II p., 245 (18) 

Aivéas ‘Apatavred(s), thesmothetes of Hippo- 
thontis a. 221/0 a., 244 (17 89) 

Aila]xivns Nixopayouv ’Avaddvorws, chairman of 
proedroi a. 271/0 a., 288 (182 6-7) 

[A ]ioxtros, fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 4) 

*AdéEavSpos (Mapabovos), aet. Rom., father of 
*AA€EavSpos, 264 (72) 

*AdEEavdpos *AdeEdvSpov Mapabivos, aet. Rom., 


264 (72) 

*AXwos, father of "AxAAevs, on a magical amulet, 
155 (42) 

*Aue[— — —], saec. IV/III a., father of “Hyé- 


pliveres} 230110) 


*Appila] Avoyevo[v .]a[— f-5__ —|, aet. Rom., 
274 (128) 

*Apps[ov] Avoyévo[vs - ]a[-— Sf. _], aet. Rom., 
274 (128) 


*Appovos, SACC. Lips Pay WAS) 


[’Av | dpox[Ajs —--—-|i[--- Aliyrxleds], saec. 
IIT/II a., 260 (56) 

*Avt[—-—-——-]| (Avtioyeds), aet. Rom., father of 
@n8[-——-—], 269 (97) 

*Aytiyov|os — —-——], saec. II/III p., 247 (24 2) 

*Avtimatpos (Kuiriets), ca. med. saec. IV a., 271 
(109) 


[’Avri|aatpos (Suradyrrios), ca. init. saec. III 
a., father of [AvoixdAys], 234 (3 4) 

*Avrip[— — —], saec. III a., father of ’Avridavys, 
2/4 OO) 

*Avripavys *Avtip[———], saec. III a., 275 (130) 

[’Awo]AA[— — —], saec. I p., husband of Mup- 
taAn, 280 (166) 

[Az] oAAdSwpos [ Gc] oddrov (vel [Ar] oddrov, 
[‘Hp | oddr0v) [IlaA]Anve[vs], saec. III/II a., 
265 (77) 

*ArroAAdSwpos PiroxA€ous Iepyacjbev, saec. II/I 
a., 205 (80) 

*AroAAddwpo[s] Arovvoio[v Hpo] Badiowo[s], saec. 
III a., 266 (82) 

*AroAAw[— — —], aet. Rom., father of *Ap<idor7a, 
2767(130) 

[’Azro] AAwn0 [s —--|], aet. Rom., 275 (131) 


[°A ]oAA [ dv10s | (IlepivOios), saec. III/II a., 
father of Eval — “= —-], 273 (122) 

"Ap.[————], saec. II a., father of “Eppox[—-——], 
278 (149) 


[-- °A | puavos, Saec. Mts, 247 (23 5) 
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*Apio[— — — —] (Ilepare’s), aet. Rom., father of 
*"Apiot[— — — —], 265 (78) 
*Apiot[— — — —] *Apio [— —--] Tle[tpacevs ], aet. 


Rom., 265 (78) 

*Apiareidns, choregos fin. saec. V a., 250 (28) 

[’Apio] roxAys, saec. IV/III a, 2/a-(132) 

’"Apiatobyos Kv@vios, saec. LVide es (110) 

*Apiotopdvys (Ilaane’s), ca. a. 305 a., father of 
Anpodorparos, 289 (182 42) 

*Ap<idaTo ’AroAdw[— — —], aet. Rom., 276 (136) 

’Apistwov @eodwpov ‘Papv[ovows|, secretary a. 
214/3 a., 236 (7 2) 

[’Apx JeciAas E’B[- — —] (-Apuditporpbev) , coun- 
cillor of Antiochis ca. med. saec. III a., 235 
(44) 

*Apreu[— — —] *Aprew[- — —] Midnjoo[s], aet. 
Rom., 272 (113) 

*Aprem[— ——] (Mudrows), aet. Rom., father of 
*Apren[———], 272 (113) 

[’Apre] wdoHp[a Any] nrpi[ov Sav] uBprav[od Ov- 
yarnp], saec. II/I a., 274 (125). See [’Apte|- 
pidwp[os An] ntpllov SnrAv] pBprav [ds | 

[’Apre] pidwp[os Anu] yrpilov Syrv] pBpav[ds], 
saec. II/I a., 274 (125). See [’Apre] do [a 
Anu] ytpilov YAv] pBprav [od Avydrnp | 

*Apyéotpatos, diddoKados fin. saec. V @5250 (23) 

*Ao[— —— — A] fnv[ceds], aet. Rom., husband of 
Patora, 260 (55) 

*Aoiatixos (IIdpios), saec. II/III p., 269 (94) 

*Aox[— —— —] Mou[-— -—] Merar[dvrios], aet. 
Rom., 272 (112) 

*AokAn|m — —] e& *A€[nvéwv|, aet. Rom., 260 
(54) 

*AokAnm|ddys}| Acovuoio[v ‘Adae’s], med. saec. 
II p., 261 (59) 

[’Ao|KAnm[iddys Beplevxid|[ys], aet. Rom., 266 
(84) 

*Aaddadns, sacc. IL/I a., father of @eapis, 268 
(92) 

’"Alod|adns Ppedppios, saec. IL/I a., husband of 

@eapis, 268 (92) 

Map. Ap. [- — — -] Baooov [- -— - -], saec. 
Tyiilys,, 272 (leas 

’Adpodeiavos: see [’Eradpodetos 6 xalt ’A| dpo- 
deiovos | 

[’Adpo]deicvos (PAve's), aet. Rom., father of 
“HpaxAcidns, 268 (90) 


*Adpodioia, saec. IV a., 275 (134) 

’Adpodie [ia] Adpo[v] yvvn, Ssaec. LV va5e275 
(135) 

*Adpodiavos: see “Adpodeictos 

*Ayaids: ’Axawod, Athenian archon a. 166/5 a., 
240 (101) 

*AyiAAe’s 6 *AXio¢v> Tod Tavpov, ON a magical 
amulet, 155 (42) 


Baxx[ts] ‘O[——-—], saec. II/I a., 276 (137) 

Baooos: Map. Aip. [-—-—] Bdooov [----], 
saec. IL/III p., 275 (133) 

[Bep]evixn [’Hre]iparis, saec. III a., 270 (99) 


Bpvov[— — — ?], saec. IV a., 276 (138) 


TAavxias (Iepaets), saec. I p., father of @ed- 
Swpos, 265 (79) 


[A]ewvias, fin. saec. V a., 243 (165) 

Anp[- - -— -] AiE[wvet’s], saec. II p., 261 (58) 

[A] npaive[ros] (vel [A]npawe[7m]) [A] quov, 
saec. II/TI a., 276 (139) 

[Anun|rpios (‘Papvovows), saec. II a., 266 (83) 

[Ane] yrpe[os SyAv]pBprav[ds], saec. II/1 a., 
father of [’Apre]uddp[a], 274 (125). See 
[Anu] jrpclos] (SnAvpBpraves ) 

[Anu] nrpelos] (XnAvpBpiaves), saec. IL/I a, 
father of [*Apre]puidwp[os], 274 (125). See 
[Anu] jrpelos SnAv] uBpray [ds] 

[A]npoxAyjs, fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 8) 

[A]jpos, saec. II/I a., father of [A] quaive[ ros] 
(vel [A] nuawé[ rn] ), 276 (139) 

[A] npoorpa| rn], aet. Rom., 276 (140) 

Anpootparos ’Apiotopavov Ilaavied (s), taxiarch a, 
272/1 a., 289 (182 42) 

Anpoxdpys, saec. IV a., 276 (141) 

[A]iyerros (‘Apagavre’s), councillor ca. a. 178/7 
a., 239 (9 6) 

Awyév[ ys], aet. Rom., father of *Appi[a] (vel 
*Appe[ov]), 274 (128) 

Avéyvntos: Avoy<v>y7[ov], Athenian archon a. 
264/3 a., 243 (15 8) 

[ Ac] 080705 (IladAnvevs), saec. III/II a., father of 
[’Ar]oAAdwpos, 265 (77). See [Hp] d8oros, 
| @c| odors 

Asdoros (Xoune’s), ca. a. 305 a., father of [@:]Ad- 
eos, 289 (182 44) 
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Awdopos (Miryjows), ca. a. 233 a., father of 
Piriora, 273 (120) 

[AcJovve[- — -], saec. II a., instructor of epheboi 
(or his father), 240 (11 2) 

Avovicwos, aet. Rom., father of Kéda8os, 281 (170) 

Avoviou[os — — — —], saec. IT/III p., 247 (24 5) 

[A] orvovos IL[— — — —], ephebos init. saec. III 
p., 248 (25 5) 

Avovicwos Anvaiov ‘Adaeds, med. saec. II p., 261 
(59) ; Avovriow[s] (‘A.), father of *AokAnm | a- 
dys], 261 (59) 

Avovi | cos| Kepad[40ev], wet. Rom., husband of 
Eew [is], 263 (66) 

[Ac]ovs<o>io[s] (MeaAnos), aet. Rom., 272 
(114) 

Avoviaio[s] (IpoBadriows), saec. III a., father 
of ’AroAAddwpos, 266 (82) 

[Acov ]vor[os] (Sovmets), saec. I1/I a., 267 (85) 


[A]wvioo[s — — — -] ®[—- --— —-], saec. IV a, 
2/77 (142) 

| Avo |vvodS[wpos — — — (vel oros)], aet. Rom., 
277 (143) 


[Ap]opoxAjs [®]Ave[v]s saec. II/III p., father 
of [®]AaBia Mupradn, 268 (91) 

Awpis, saec. IV a., 277 (144) 

Aopis, aet. Rom., 277 (145) 

Aépo[s], saec. IV a., husband of *A¢podio [ia], 
275 (135) 

[Awe] Ocos ‘“HpaxdA[iSov] (MapBwradsys), council- 
lor init. saec. III p., 248 (26 2) ; Awo[iBeos] 
(11.), father of [‘Hpa]xAidys, 248 (26 3) 


[h]eBSop[ias], fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 2) 

Hiows: see “Iouds 

"Exgavt[os], Athenian archon a. 236/5 a., 251 
(32) 

‘Edp[tios] (’Axapvets), ca. mit. saec. Ill a, 
father of [‘Eppodwp |os, 234 (3 3) 

[’Exappdderos 6 all °A[ ppodetovos], iepavdns fin. 
saec. II p., 245-246 (20) 

[’Exad]pddi[tos *Ava]xae[vs], aet. Rom., 261 
(60) 

"Exiyovos, ante med. saec. IV a., 259 (48) 

ErOdA{A}ns, post med. saec. IV a., 278 (147) 

"Enixpa[tys] (Hpaxredrys), saec. 190A Youre 
father of ‘HpdxAu[ ros] (vel ‘Hpaxdi [dns] ), 270 
(100) 


KA. ‘Epevviavds, saec. II p., 246 (21) 

‘Epé (vos) : see “AyjoavSpos, Saxépdus 

‘Eppeia[s], aet. Rom., 278 (148) 

[‘Eppe]ias (’ALnueds), ca. med. saec. II jDes, 
father of [‘Eppe] las, 245 (20) 

[“Eppe]ias ) *ALn[wets], ert Sxud8os fin. saec. II 
P2409 (20) 

[“Eppodwp | os ‘Eop[riov *Axapve’s|, madorpiBys ca. 
med. saec. III a., 234 (3 3) 

‘Epyox[— — — —] *Api[— —-—-], saec. II a., 278 
(149) 

*Epor[vov] MiAn[oia] Kvp[ov] @nBal[ lov] yu[rvy], 
saec. Lilac 2724 1 ho) 

Bia[— £*+ — *A|zodA[wviov| Tepiv[ 0s], saec. 
TT a273. (122) 

EiB[— — —] CApditporpOev), ca. init. saec. III 
a., father of [’Apx]eotAas, 235 (4 4) 

[E]®Bos [I]avoiov [buv]Adovos, saec. IIT/II a., 
268 (93) 

HiBovdos [Avo |iyyov Mediteds, orator a. 271/0 
a., 288 (182 8-9) ; [Ei. A]u[o] Sjpov Me[Xu- 
revs |, 299 (183 8-9) 

Einpepos Hicrov OicBe's, saec. IL/T a., 271 (105) 

[ E]vOvxpir [os — ——], saec. IV a., 278 (150) 

Eixapros (MiAnows), med. saec. I p., 2i3 Ci17) 

EvkAcidns : see Eixridys 

[Ed ]«diSns [Me]Aurev[s], aet. Rom., 264 (75) 

EijundAos Oivaios, thesmothetes of Aiantis a. 
221/0 a., 244 (17 90) 

Evy [txos | (Aaprtpeds), saec. IV a., father of 
Nix[avdpos], 264 (71) 

Eizé[Aeuwos], Athenian archon a. 185/4 a., 239 
(8 2) 

Ei’rvxia [--——], aet. Rom., 278 (151) 

[ Eirv]xvave[s], aet. Rom., 278 (152) 

[Eiz]vxvavds (apBwradys), fin. saec. II p., 
father of [Eir]vxiavds, 248 (26 4) 

[ Bir] vyvavos ) (HapBoradys), councillor init. 
saec. III p., 248 (26 4) 

[E]éruye[avds Nu] xoxde[iSov Ta] vay[paios], saec. 
I a., 274 (127) 

Etrvxos, saec. III a., 269 (98 5) 

[EvpiA]nros, Athenian archon a. 214/3 a., 236 
(7 1) 

[ EB | ixapir<r> 0s (MiAjows), saec. II p., father 
of Xxéras, 273 (118) 
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[Zn] voBios, aet. Rom., 278 (153) 

Zivov (Mapabdvs), init. saec. I a., father of 
Zyvov, 255 (37) 

Zivov Zivovos Mapabovo[s] mpecBitepos, saec. I 
Gc mao (ot) 

[Zwiro]s OpacvBovrAov |’Adu]dvaios, saec. II p., 
262 (62) 

Zwis [M]evavdpov MeAnoia, saec. I/II p., 272 
(116) 


‘Hyéo| patos | "Ape [— ——-], init. saec. III a., 
236 (6) 

‘Hy [4] pov ‘Hynaio[v |} (Apditporber), council- 
lor of Antiochis ca. med. saec. III a., 235 
(4 2) 

‘Hynola[s] (Apdirporpbev), ca. init. saec. II] a., 
father of ‘Hy[7]pov, 235 (4 2) 

‘HAwWdwpos (Lapyirrios), init. saec. II p., father- 
in-law of [A] nvavos ‘AAee’s, 261 (59) 

‘HpakAcidns : see “HpaxAidys 

[‘Hp ]axAciSns Iredea (vos), thesmothetes of O1- 
neis a. 221/0 a., 244 (17 88) 

‘Hpakrcidns [’Adppo]deaiov Pdrve[vs], aet. Rom., 
268 (90) 

‘HpdxAeos (‘Apa€avteds), councillor ca. a. 178/7 
a., 239 (9 4) 

‘HpaxAéwv Navvdxov Evmv[pidys|, secretary a. 
166/5 a., 240 (10 2) 

“HpaxAidys: see “HpaxAcidns 

‘Hpakri[dys] (vel ‘Hpadxdr[ros]) *Emxpa[rovs | 
‘HpaxdAe[uirns], saec. III/II a., 270 (100) 

‘HpaxA[idys|] (TlapBwrddys), fin. saec. IL p., 
father of [Awa] ifeos, 248 (26 2) 

[‘Hpa]xAi8ns Awo[béov] (IlapBwrddyns), council- 
lor init. saec. III p., 248 (26 3) 

‘Hpaxd[tos| (vel ‘HpaxrAc[ dys] ) "Emixpa[ rovs ] 
‘HpaxaAe[ urns], saec. III/II a., 270 (100) 

[‘Hp]8oros (aAAnve’s), saec. IIL/II a., father 
of [’Aw]oAAddwpos, 265 (77). See [Ac] d8oros, 
| e| d8or0s 


‘Hda[or — — —] Nov|[pyviov] ’Apo[nvos], saec. 
I a., 269 (96) 

@e[— — — —], aet. Rom., father of Néwv, 278 
(151) 


@capis "Aodddovs *Alop|adovs Ppeappiov yuri), 
saec. II/I a., 268 (92) 


[@e]d8oros (IIaAAnvevs), saec. III/II a., father 
of [’Am]oAAd8wpos, 265 (77). See [Ac] o8o70s, 
[ ‘Hp | 680705 

Ocodiéipa: Owddpa, saec. IV/III a., 279 (154) 

@cd8wpos Trav«iov Meipaceds, saec. I p., 265 (79) 

@eddwpos (‘Papvovowos), ca. a. 247/6 a., father of 
*Apiotov, 236 (7 2) 

@cdpiro[s] (AOpoveds), ca. a. 304 a., father of 
IleBias, 299 (183 6-7) 

@c[dpiros] (‘AAaed’s), ca. a. 183 a@., father of 
[@]eddpros, 252 (33 3) 

[@]edpir0s @e[opirov ‘AA]ace[vs], ca. a. 150 a., 
oe. Uae 

@nB[- — — -] ’Avt[- - — -] ’Avri[oxeds], aet. 
Rom., 269 (97) 

@wdapa: see OcodHpa 

@pacvBovdros (’Adidvaios), saec. II p., father of 
[Zwiro]s, 262 (62) 

[@pacvpav Et ]ovu(pevs), Athenian archon a. 
221/0 a., 244 (17 81) 

[@p ]acwvid [ns A]iOadi[8ys], saec. III a., 260 
(57) 


‘Ie[——-—-], councillor saec. II a., 241 (12 6) 

Tunvos : see “Lopnvios 

‘lovAavds Ov érexev Novva, on a magical amulet, 
149 (36) 

*TovrALos : see “LotAts 

Tov[Aws...], probably Julius Nikanor, saec. 
I p. (.G., II, 47, line 14), 318 

‘TotAcs, On a magical amulet, 155 (42) 

[‘In]aope [Suv], perhaps a kalos-name ca. a. 
510-500 a., 53 

*Ipus, aet. Rom., 279 (155) 

*Ipus, aet. imp., 279 (156) 

*lonyopos “looxpatov Kedadnéev, secretary a. 271/0 
a., 288 (182 3-4) ; “I. “Iooxparo|v K]epadjdev, 
299 (183 2-3) 

Iowds : Kiowis *AO[———-—], saec. II p., 277 (146) 

Iopnvios: “1[pyviov] Arpadi[drov], aet. Rom., 
262 (63) 

"Iooxparns (Kepadnbev), ca. a. 304 a., father of 
‘Ionyopos, 288 (182 3-4); “Iooxpar[ys] (K.), 
father of I., 299 (183 2) 
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[Ka]Adas (Etwovupeds), ante med. saec. IV a., 
262 (64) 

[Kad]Aux[plarns ‘AXae(vs), thesmothetes of 
Aigeis a. 221/0 a., 244 (17 87) 

[— — K]dAdur [0s MJ apabiv[os], aet. Rom., 264 
(73) 

Kadduio[— ——], saec. I a./p., 279 (157) 

KadXior[patos] Kydicod[mpov (vel drov)], saec. 
IV a., 279 (158) 

[Ka]Adora [S]oxpdtov Meyapé[ws yoy], saec. 
Ma 272: C111) 

Keda [..], saec. I p., 256 (40) 

KéAados, Avovvaiov, aet. Rom., 281 (170) 

Kydicdd[wpos (vel oros)], saec. IV a., father 
of KadAlor[paros], 279 (158) 

| Kn¢u] cddwp [os Dad] npevs, aet. Rom., 267 (89) 

KnXavdia Tarapiov Mevdvdpov Tapynrriov Obvyarnp, 
saec. I/II p., 257 (42) 

KA (adds) : see KX ‘Epevviavds 

KA[ (av80s) ———], saec. II p., 246 (22) 

KAeurridns, ca. a. 448 a., father of @urivos, 69 and 
Plate 11 

KAwdia, aet. Rom., 279 (159) 

Kowros Avrarios, saec. I a., 254 (36) 

[Kop] podes *Ovn[— — — —], ephebos init. saec. 
III p., 248 (25 6) 

Kovev (‘O7nbev), ca. a. 305 a., father of [$7 8. 
HEC . jos, 289 (182 48 ) 

KépupBo[s], init. saec. III p., 248 (25 2) 

[Korr]aBos Id6o[v — — — —], aet. Rom., 279 
(160) 

Kip[os] @nBal[ios], saec. II/I a., husband of 
*"Epor[vov] MiAy[oia], 272 (115) 

Kopwixy, ca. saec. II/I a., 280 (161) 

Kovérn, saec. IV a., 280 (162) 


Ae[vxodAA]o[s] : see [T] epévtios 

Arvatos ‘Adaveds, init. saec. II p., father of Avo- 
vious: A. (‘A) 261 (59); [A] jvaos ‘Adceds, 
261 (59) 

Aovxwos S[—- ——-—], saec. II/III p., 247 (24 3) 

[Avo] (npos (Medurtevs), ca. a. 304 a., father of 
E’Bovdos, 288 (182 9); [A]v[o]iypos (M.), 
father of [E’.], 299 (183 8-9) 


AvowGeidns, Athenian archon a. 272/1 a.: A. 288 
(182 10) ; Avot [8] ys, 289 (182 26-27); 
A[vovbeidns], 299 (183 10); [A.], 299 (183 
128 Avowbeidns, 300 (183 38 ) 

AvouAjs “Avrurdtpov Svradttis, axovtisTis Ca. 
med. saec, III a.: [AvoudAjv Avr] rarpov &[v- 
radyrriov|, 234 (3 3-4) 

Avotkpatyns Navowpdvov KvOyppio(s), taxiarch a. 
272/1 a., 289 (182 38) 

[A]vois Biiixod Suvpaxoola, saec. IV /III a., 274 
(126) 

Kéwtos Avtdrios, saec. I a., 254 (36) 


Ma [K ]arma86[x]iooa, saec. III/II a., 271 (108) 

Mev[— “= -], saec. II p., 261 (58) 

Meévavdpos (Lapynrrios), saec. I/II p., father of 
KAavdia Tardpiov, 257 (42) 

[M]évav8pos (MiAjows), saec. I/II p., father of 
Zwis, 272 (116) 

[M]evexrAH | s Te| caper [ob Kvd | abnvae[vs], aet. 
Rom., 263 (69) 

MevexdAjs (ILavavets), saec. IV a., father of *Op- 
bayopa, 266 (81) 


Mnvo[— — -], saec. IL/I a., father of Mooyiov, 
280 (165) 

MnvodiAl[os], saec. IT p., 280 (163) 

Mynvoduros, aet. Rom., father of [— — — —]os, 280 
(164) 

[M | yrpod [wpos Ila]uawe[vs], saec. II a, 265 
(76) 

Mo[————] (Aapmtpets), aet. Rom., 263 (70) 


[M]oupias, fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 6) 

Mooxiov Mynvo[—--—], saec. II/I a., 280 (165) 

Mooxiov (Onpaxet’s), Ca. a. 305 a., father of 
[ ®]AcoKxos, 289 (182 40 ) 

MupréAn [— — — — *Azo]AA[- — — yur], saec. I 
p., 280 (166) 

[@]rAaBia Muprdédry [Ap]opoxr€ovs [P]AvéKw>s 
Ou(yarnp), saec. II/III p., 268 (91) 

Mvpwv, vroypappareds fin. saec. II p., 245 (20) 


Ndvvaxos (Etsupidys), ca. a. 199/8 a., father of 
‘Hpaxdéwv, 240 (10 2) 

Navowpdvys (KvOippios), ca. a. 305 a., father of 
Avoxpdtns, 289 (182 38) 

Nexodnpos : see Nuxddnpos 
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Néwv @e[———], aet. Rom., 278 (151) 

Nix[-—-], ca. a. 199/8 a., father of a chairman 
of proedroi, 240 (10 5) 

[Nix]av8pos (*AyxvAgbev), ca. imit. saec. III «a., 


fatheriotals. sess ], 234 (3 5) 
Nix[av8pos] Eiv[ixov] Aapm[rpets], saec. IV 2, 
264 (71) 


Nixdpw, aet. Rom., 281 (167) 

Nixdpiov: see Nixdpy 

Nixodnpos: Neixodnpos (Mianows), saec. IT p., 
fa (i2Z1) 

[ Nu] xoxAe| (dys | (Tavaypaios), saec. I a., father 
of [E]irvx[ aves], 274 (127) 

Nixopaxos (-AvapAvorws), ca. a. 304 a., father of 
Ai[o]xivys, 288 (182 7) 

[Nu]xdmodis [Ka]AAatiavy, saec. III/II a., 271 
(107) 

Noévva, mother of ‘TovAravés, on a magical amulet, 
149 (36) 

Nov[pjvos] (Apuonvds), saec. I a., father of 
‘Hda[or — —], 269 (96) 

[Nov] jos (Aaprtped's), ca. a. 247/6 a., per- 
haps father of Mapp[———], 236-237 (7 5-6) 


Eev[is] Téxvov[os] Ovydr[np] Arovy[otov] Ke- 
par jOev yuvyn|, aet. Rom., 263 (66) 

Eevodiros Iaawets, treasurer of Antigonis a. 
214/3 a., 237 (7 25-27) 

Eévov (‘Apaéavreds), councillor ca. a. 178/7 a., 
239 (9 3) 


*O[---], saec. II/I a., father of Baxy[is], 276 
(137) 

OivavOis, saec. IV a., 281 (168) 

“Opmnpos (the poet): pe’ “Opnpov and mpdcbev 
‘Opnp|ov], 63, 317 

"Ovacos [— ——-—], saec. II/III p., 247 (24 4) 

*Ovn[— — — —] : see [Kop] podos ’Ovn|— — — —] 

’Ovyncav[Spos| (‘HpaxAeorns), saec. III a., father 
of ’Ovno[ipos|, 270 (101) 

*Ovna|ipwos| “Ovnodv|dpov “HplaxAe[arns|, saec. 
III a., 270 (101) 

Ovnae: ‘Qvnow Netxodypov Mewrnoia, saec. Il p., 
C/oi les) 

*Ovnom Eixdprov Midnoia, fin. saec. I p., 273 
(117) 


‘OpOaydpa Mevexdéovs Hat[aviéws], saec. IV a., 
266 (81) 


Oidpov: see [T]epévtios 


I[---—-], councillor saec. II a., 241 (12 5) 

II[—-——-—]: see [A]ovvows I [----—] 

II[— — — —] (Apdurporpbev), ca. init, saec. III 
a., father of Hv6dvyedos, 235 (4 3) 

[Ilan] pidn [Ira] epatov [Avp]|iSov [yun], saec. 
III/II a., 262 (61) 

[II] dpdudos, ephebos init. saec. III p., 248 (25 4) 

[IL]avraxAjs, saec. 1V a., 281 (169) 


Tapp [- -_— —| pyviov Aaprrpeds, chairman of 
proedroi a. 214/3 a., 236-237 (7 5-6). See 
[Nov] pjv0s 


[II]avoias (PvAdows), saec. III/II a., father of 
[E]vBuos, 268 (93) 

TleBias Peopirol[v "A]4[po]v[evs], chairman of 
proedroi a. 271/0 a., 299 (183 6-7) 

TI6A[Aa] Iiorn T[pyviov] Arpadi[orov yuvy], 
aet. Rom., 262 (63) 

Ilictos (QueBe’s), saec. IL/I a., father of Etnpe- 
pos, 271 (105) 

Ilodo[s], aet. Rom., father of [Kérr]aBos, 279 
(160) 


Tlou[— — — —] (Merarévrws), aet. Rom., father 
of *Aox[—-—-—-], 272 (112) 
[— — —] Ipox[— — —] (Tprxopvowos), councillor 


init. saec. III p., 248 (26 6) 

[IIpo] cSdxinos (SuBpidys), saec. III p., father of 
Xuvtvxn, 267 (87) 

[IL] pwroye[vns] (Mapabevos), aet. Rom., 264 
(74) 

[IIroA ]epatos [Atp]idns, saec. III/II a., father 
of [Ian] pin, 262 (61) 

IlvOavyeAos II|— — — —] (’Apditpompbev), coun- 
cillor of Antiochis ca. med. saec. III a., 235 
(43) 

IIv6dparos, Athenian archon a. 271/0 a., 288 
(182 2), 299 (183 1) 

TlOurros (IIpactev's), saec. IV a., father of Sw- 
abévn[s|, 266 (81) 

T6A[Aa] Iiorn “Ig[pqviov] Arpadi[orov yy], 
aet. Rom., 262 (63) 
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{‘P6] 8:ov Biroxpdrovs TAarauxy, saec. III a., 274 
C123) 


‘Pougeivos, thesmothetes act. Rom., 257 (41) 


%[--—-—-—]: see Aovkuos %[- ——-] 

>[----], saec. IV/III a., perhaps husband of 
@codaépa, 279 (154) 

[‘Ep]é Saxépdws (Lapyrjrrwos), saec. II p., 247 
(23 4) 

Seipwos: see Sipnos 

Sipos: [- —— —]s Seipov, aet. Rom., 278 (151) 

Zipvros (‘Apagavreds), councillor ca. a. 178/7 a., 
239 (95) 

Siuov, on underside of an Attic black-glazed 
cup: Sipovos, 54-55 

Skéras [E]ixapic<t ov Minos, saec. II p., 273 


(118) 
Yogiotixos Xtpatwvos, aet. Rom., 281 (170) 
II[6] (wAwos) Srédu[os —- — — —], saec. II p., 246 
(22) 


Srepyhd[pos], saec. II p., 281 (171) 

Srpatwv, aet. Rom., father of Yoduotixds, 281 
(170) 

Stvtpodos, saec. II/III p., 269 (94) 

Suvrvxn [Llpo] cdoxipov é[x Sv] Bpwddv, saec. UI 
p., 267 (87) 

[S]oxparns Meyape[vs], saec. I a., husband of 
[Ka]AAor#, 272 (111) 


[S]ev«os Ai[—-—-—-—], ephebos init. saec. III p., 
248 (25 3) 

Swobévn[s] UWv6irrov Mpaci[eds], saec. 1V a., 266 
(81) 


Soor[- es —] Swor[parov K]epalAjOev], saec. 
IV a., 263 (67) 

SwoiBuos, saec. II p., 281 (172) 

[Sw]ourdrpa, saec. II p., 282 (173) 

[Sa]oos [Anun]|zpiov [‘Papvo]vovo[s], saec. II a., 
266 (83) 

Sworpativ[os — —~ — —]vov Medrteds, orator a. 
214/3 a., 237 (7 6-7) 

Séot[paros] (KepadjOev), saec. IV a., father of 
Soci[————1, 203 (67) 

[ Sr | npcxos (‘HpaxAedrys), saec. I p., 270 (102) 


KAaviia Tardpiov Mevdvdpov Tapyytriov bvyarnp, 
saec. I/II p., 257 (42) 


Tatpos, father of *AAwos, on a magical amulet, 
1oa° (42) 

[Te] caper [ds] (Kvdabnvacets), aet. Rom., father 
of [M]evexAg[s], 263 (69) 

Maépxos [T]epévrios [M] af px]ou v[i]os Ov[dpw]y 
Ae[uxdAd]o[s], a. 72 a., 254 (35) 

Téxvov, aet. Rom., father of Zew[is], 263 (66) 

[Tu] udBe0s [K] pweds, saec. I p., 263 (68) 

Tpt[hy] Prd[eov] Badrnpé[os ylv[vy], saec. 
IIT/I a., 267 (88) 


‘Yyeivo[s] “APnviw| vos] M[wAy]o[vs], aet. Rom., 
273 (119) 


®[———-], councillor saec. II a., 241 (12 7) 

Dawirryn Pad{A}dvOov ék Kepapéwv, ca. med. saec. 
LV 20.59203 (05) 

DddA{A}avOos (ek Kepapéwv), ante med. saec. IV 
a., father of Bawirmrn, 263 (65) 

[®]avodixn, saec. II a., 282 (174) 

Patora ’Ao[— — — — A] Env[téws yuvn|, aet. Rom., 
260 (55) 

Birdderp [os], saec. I p., 255 (38) 

Pirabn[varos], aet Rom., 282 (175) 

@ir€pws, ephebos saec. I p., 256 (39) 

®PiAntos, aet. Rom., father of [— — — —]os, 282 
(176) 

Dirixds (Svpaxdoos), saec. IV/III a., father of 
[A]vais, 274 (126) 

[di] Xivos, fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 3) 

Pirivos KAeridov, on an ostrakon a. 415 a., 69 
and Plate 11 

[@]réoxos Mocxiwvos Onpaxed’s, taxiarch a. 272/1 
a., 289 (182 40) 

Pirlora Midnoia Avodépov Ovyaryp, ca. a. 200 a., 
273, (120) 

Giio[reiSys|, Athenian archon a. 163/4 aut 
194/5 p., 258 (46) 

Pidioridys, honored by the Athenian Council, 
saece LV/I1I a. °233¢(1) 

[Bi] Adbcos Avoddrov Youmeds, taxiarch a. 272/1 a., 
289 (182 44) 

AsO [eos] Badrnpe[vs], saec. II/I a., husband of 
Tei [4n], 267 (88) 

PiroxAjs (IepyacqGev), saec. II/I a., father of 
’AroAACSwpos, 265 (80) 
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Piroxpdtyns (Mdarauxos), saec. III a., father of 
[Po] dor, 274 (123) 

DirSundos, saec. IV a., 282 (177) 

Pir6Eevos, saec. II/I a., 253 (34) 

[Bi] Adrepos [Sree] prevs, saec. I a., 267 (86) 

[®]AaBia Muprdrn [Ap]opoxdrgovs [P]Avée<w>s 
6v(ydrnp), saec. IL/III p., 268 (91) 


Xapioav8pos. (Kixuvvets), ca. a. 305 a., father of 
ee ote ly oe Loe ae) 

Xaporidns, fin. saec. V a., 243 (16 7) 

Xapomiv[o]s, med. saec. III a., 302 note 40 


‘Qvnod : see ’Ovnow 
’Opapwos, aet. Rom., 282 (178) 
‘Opéwv, saec. II p., 246 (22) 


PLACES, DEMES, PHYLAI 


"A [yxvdnbev], 234 (3 5) 

*Aykupavyn, 269 (95) 

dyopa: [orjoa év &yopa], 240 (11 6) 

*Aypvd[7Gev], 240 (11 5) 

*Alnvets : ’ALn[we — —], 239 (8 3); *ALn[wevs], 
245 (20); [’A]fyv[téos], 260 (55); *AL[n- 
viewv], 260 (54) 

*AOnvaios : *APnvaiwv, 237 (7 20), 252 (33 5), 289 
(182 30); ’A@nvaiw[v], 242 (13 3); [°AA- 
vaiwv], 234 (2 10), 299 (183 14) 

[’A]@[po]v[evs], 299 (183 7) 

Aiavtis: [Atavtidos], 290 (182 53) 

[A ]iyrr[evs], 260 (56) 

Aidadidyns: [A]iGadc[Sov], 260 (57) 

Aigwveds : Aié[wvéws], 261 (58) 

*Axapavris: “Axapavtidos, 289 (182 45) 

axporods: [orjoa ev axporora], 242 (14 4) 

‘AAaeds: ‘A., 261 (59); ‘Arae(ds), 244 (17 
Sr )e- [-A.], 261 (59) Ge AAedac,, 261" (59) ; 
[AA] aé[a], 252 (33 3) 

*AAc~avopev's : "AXeEavd | péa], 241 io 1) 

[°AA | warex (7Oev), 290 (182 56) 

“Apagavre’s : “Apatayted(s), 244 (17 89); [‘Apa- 
EJavreds, 235 (5 10) ; [‘Apagavreis], 239 (91) 

*Amo[nvos|, 269 (96) 

’Audit [pornbev|], 235 (4 1) 

*Avaxateds: [’Ava]Kae[ws], 261 (60) 

’Avaprvatios, 288 (182 7) 

*Avtiyovis: ’Avtiyovides, 288 (182 2-3) ; [ [’Avre- 
yovidos| ], 236-237 7, i leer Ty. 289 (182 37) 

"Avtioxeds : “Avti[oxeds], 269 (97), ’Avrioxé[os], 
269 (98) 

"Avrioxis: [’AvtuJoxis, 249 (28); [’Avrioyxidos], 
290 (182 55) 

dpyvpokoriov: [€urpoobev] tod dpyvpoxoriov, 48 


note 23 


Aipidns: [ Avp | (dou, 262 (61) 

*Adidvaios: [’Adu]dvaios, 262 (62) ; [’A] pidvaios, 
290 (182 54) 

*Ayapveis : [A] xapv [e —-], 239 (8 4); [Axa] p- 
ve’s, 235 (5 5); [’Ayap]vevs, 235 (5 3); 
[’Axapvea], 234 (3 3) 


Bepevixidys : [Bep]evixid[ov], 266 (84) 


Tapynrrios : Pa[p|yzr7[v0]s, 300 (183 52) ; Tap- 
yntriov, 257 (42); Tapynrri, 247 (23 3); 
Tapyntriov, 261 (59) 


Acipadiarns : Atpadi[orov], 262 (63) 
Atpadsiorns : see Aepadiorns 


*EXevoinos, 289 (182 52) 

"EpexOnis : “EpexOeidos, 289 (182 39) 

Eirv[pidns], 240 (10 2) 

Eiwvypeds: [Et]ovy(pets), 244 (17 81) ; Evovv- 
[pevs], 262 (64); [ Eiwve ] pes, 300 (183 54) 


[Hz] paris, 270 (99) 

“HpaxAewtns : see “HpaxAewrns 

“HpaxAewrns : “HpaxAcuorns], 270 (100) ; [‘H]pax- 
Aedrns, 270 (104) ; [“Hpa] kAedrns, 270 (102) ; 
[“Hpax]Aewrn[s], 270 (103) 


Géarpov: [éxxAnoial év 7H Oedtpw 236 (7 4-5); 
[exxAn|oia x[upia ev 7G] Oedr[pw], 240 (10 
3-4) 

@OnBaios : @nBa[iov], 272 (115) 

Onpaxeds, 289 (182 40) 

®@oBe's, 271 (105) 

[@v] parradys, 234 (2 5) 
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‘Inroduvris: [‘InmoOwvridos], 235 (5 9); [‘Inmo- 
Gwvri] Sos, 289 (182 51) 


Kaioape’s, 271 (106) 

[Ka]AAatiavy, 271 (107) 

[K ]amrod6[x«]ucoa, 271 (108) 

Kexpomis: [Kexpomidos], 235 (5 6) ; [Kexpor]i8os, 
289 (182 49) 

Kepapevs: Kepapéwv, 263 (65) 

Kegadjbev: K., 288 (182 4); [K]ebadfbev, 299 
(183 3); [Keda]A[9]6[ev], 300 (183 58); 
Kepad[70ev], 263 (66 5); [K]epa[Aqbev], 263 
(67) 

Kixvvvets, 289 (182 46) 

Kurievs, 271 (109) 

KoiAn: ék Ko(iAys), 244 (17 86) 

Koddvreds: [K] oAAur<e>is, 247 (23 1) 

Kpweds: [K] puwéws, 263 (68) 

[Kv8 ] aAnvace[vs], 263 (69) 

Kv6yppio(s), 289 (182 38 ) 

Kv6yo0s, 271 (110) 


Aapatpets: A., 237 (7 6); [Aap] arpe(ds), 244 
(17 85.) ; [ Aa] partped[s], 263 (70) ; Aapar- 
[tpevs], 264 (71); [A]apuarpéw[s], 255 (38) 

Aevxovoeds: [Aevxo]voéa, 240 (11 3-4) 

Aewvtis: AewvtiSos, 289 (182 43); Aewvrido[s], 
299 (183 1) 


Mapadévos: M., 264 (72) ; [M]apabov[os], 264 
(73) ; [Mapa] évos, 264 (74) ; Mapabino[v], 
Zoo (37) 

Meyapevs : Meyapé [ws], afe (111) 

Meduteds: M., 237 (7 7), 288 (182 9); [Me]- 
Nred[s], 264 (75); Me[Ac]ze[¥s], 299 (183 
8-9) 

Meraz[dvrws], 272 (112) 

MeAnovos: see MiAjovos 

MiAnjows: MeAnoia, 272 (116), 273. (121); 
Me<udAno<ida, 272 (114) ; MiAnoia, 27 sa 7, 
120) ; MAn[ota], 272 (115); MuAjovos, VB) 
(118) ; MiArjovo[s], 272 (113) ; [Min] o[vos], 
eon AME 


[Ev]erar[H]v, 300 (183 53) 


*O7Gev, 289 (182 48) 

Oivaios, 244 (17 90) 

Oivnis: [O]iveidos, 289 (182 47) ; [Oivni8os], 235 
(5 1) 

Olov: é€ Oi (ov), 246 (200) 


Tlataveis : [IT] aay (evs), 244 (17 83); Hata- 
wev(s), 289 (182) 42); [Ia] vay [evs], 300 
183 56) ; [Ta] avé[ws], 2050/5) 5 Tlau[a- 
views |, 266 (81) ; Haanéa, 237 (7 27) 

[Tad ]Anve[vs], 265 (77) 

HapBoradys: [Ta] vBwrdd[a], 248 (26 1) 

Tlavécovis : Tlavdiovidos, 289 (182 41) 

TlapéBvorov (lawcourt at Athens), 61 notes 49 
& 50; [Ia]pa[Bvoro] and WlapaBvero] painted 
on roof tiles, 60 

Tlepacevs : II., 265 (79) ; We [tpareds], 265 (78) 

IlepyaonGev, 265 (80) 

Ilepiv| Gos |, gS (122) 

TIAatauxyn, 274 (123) 

IIdpeos : see Ilopios 

IIdp.os : Tlopetwy, 269 (94) 

Tpaou[evs], 266 (81) 

[IIpo] Badiowo[s], 266 (82) 

mpom[vdAov] dyud[oov], 259 (47) 

mpuTaviKoy: ev TO mpuvtavikd, 237 (7 21-22); [ev 
TO mpvtavixG], 241 (12 2) 

IIreAed (vos), 244 (17 88) 


‘Papvovows: ‘Papv[ovows], 236 (7 2); [‘Pap- 
vo|vo[s], 266 (83); [‘Pa]puvov[ciov], 266 
(84) 


[Sad Japivos, 274 (124) 

Syrup Bpraves: [SyAv] pBprav[ds] or [XnAv] pBpra- 
v[od], 274 (125) 

Snpa(xidqs), 244 Cig 82) 

Sounets: &., 289 (182 44); [Sov]uet[s], 267 
(85) ; [S]ovy[seds], 300 (183 57) 

Sreipievs : [ Srev| préws, 267 (86) 

SuBpidys: [Zu] Besar, 267 (87) 

Suradijrrws : X[vtadyrrvov |, 234 (3 4) 

Supaxoota, 274 (126) 

Sdirrvos, 246 (21) 
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[Ta]vay| patos], 274 (127) 
Tptywvov (lawcourt at Athens), 61 note 50 
Tpixopvovos: Tpixopv | ovor], 248 (26 5) 


Dadnpeds: [Pa]Anpeds, 234 (2 4); Padnpé [as], 
267 (88) ; [ar] npéos, 267 (89) 


Prve's: ®., 246 (22), 289 (182 50) ; Save[vs], 
268 (90); [®]Avé<w>s, 268 (91) 

Ppedppios : Ppeappiov, 268 (92) 

[ Bu |Adovos, 268 (93) 


Xodapyev’s, 269 (94) 


GODS, MONTHS, RELIGION 


aBapapoywp, on a magical amulet, 148 (34) 

aBBpacaé: see aBpaca€, law 

aBAavabavaABa, on a magical amulet 151 (40) 

aBAavabavaABa aBpacag, on a magical amulet, 
145 (28) 

aBpacaé, on a magical amulet, 145 (28). See 

aBBpacaé, aBAavabavar Ba 

atpoBopov, on a magical amulet, 150 (38) 

akpappayayapt, ON a magical amulet, 151 (40) 

advva: see law 

*ArodAov : “AoANOML TO Lpootarypiv, 237 (7 9) ; 
[’AroAAwn TO Upoorarnpiw|, 234 (2 7) 

"Apres: “Apréuid. te[7] BovAaia, 237 (7 9-10) 


Bifw, on a magical amulet, 145 (29) 
BovAaios : “Aprépids te[i] BovAaia, 237 (7 9-10) 
Bwx: see xaBpax 


Topy#v, on a magical amulet, 155 (42) 
dapvvyw, on a magical amulet, 145-146 (30) 
Edad Body : "EXapyBoddvo[s], 299 (183 3) 


taniaeuwew, OL a Magical amulet, 151 (40) 

laqoiaw Kat ov caBaw) vaywiaw, On a magical 
amulet, 150 (38) 

tapBafa, on a magical amulet, 145 (30) 

Iaw, on a magical amulet, 149 (37), 151 (40) 

Taw aBBpacag cevowv advva, on a magical amulet, 
150 (39) 

eopBoBa uw, On a magical amulet, 146 (30) 

Ieov, on a magical amulet, 151 (40) 

w : see teopBoBa 

wwoppn, on a magical amulet, 145 (30) 


Merayeirvov: Merayetrvidvos, 236 (7 3), 288 
(182 4-5) 


opwpwovd, on a magical amulet, 149 (38) 


Ovoeip (i.e. Osiris), on a magical amulet, 145 
(29) 


IIpooratnpios: *AroAAwvt TO Lpoorarnpiw, 237 (7 
9); PAzeAAov 76 I[pootarnpiw], 234 (2 7) 


peadkun, ON a magical amulet, 149 (37) 


caBaw: see tanwiaw 


cevowv: see law 
Tirdv, on a magical amulet, 148 (34) 
"Yyuoros : ‘“Yyior[w], 256 (40) 


pixpo: see xaBpay 
pvecxnp: see xaBpax 
pvupw: see xaBpax 
poxw: see xaBpax 


xahpax pvecxnp pixpo pvvpw dwxw Box, On a 
magical amulet, 145 (28) 


xuouus (i. e., Chnoubis), on a magical amulet, 
149 (35) 


XvodBis: XvodB. (voc.), on a magical amulet, 
155 (42) 


xvousus (i.e. Chnoubis), on a magical amulet, 
149 (36) 


xpa0awp, On a magical amulet, 146 (30) 
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"Edypepis ’ApyaoAoyixy 
[GSS Ele TE ofan SYS Use uals as de cc eae ee 318 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens (Inventory) 
Boe UML CAS ee ey cee, oS. tote Wis wha divine Ly, BEIM O24 5, ore Ora rs eine ree cn eee 318 
Forschungen in Ephesos 
VW GURU EA ha 0 I ed see 163-165 Lis C1912). 110. toA sea cere ee 166 
WAST TIOGA) 36s seis scene 6 8 165-166 
Hesperia 
II 418-446 with plates XII-XIV.... 244 (17) GLA SLI 4 AL Nene see eae 302 note 40 
Ee MAL Weer trian Ais eta a ga ee «3 ops 246 Veo TZ 2 Sad ee ee ere eee 47-48 
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Inscriptiones Graecae 
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Pritchett and Meritt, Chronology 
PPR ISZ2 1285, wile wuss ye Fee Re le dee ae CLF. Ty dae EN ee CE w a Se ere aes 240 (10) 


Sylloge Inscriptionum Graecarum ® 


NO BOS es cc Sob bbe te aU 8k aed ge al ae Bo be ee ee 164-165 


DEP OL 7 Don ak Wes ev wie 4 ny Sao one vole cede oe ek eee ee Lerpeyy (e™: 


CORRIGENDA 
In Hesperia, XXII, p. 308, *Aéws is not a Rhodian month, but the name of a fabricant. 
In Hesperia, XXII, Plate 71 is inverted. 


On p. 63, above, read Hapordris tSpupar rau pe rexovte véew[c]. 
On p. 64, above, in note 57 read Ath. Mitt., XIV, 1889 instead of Ath. Mitt., IV, 1889. 
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THE ATHENIAN AGORA 


RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS CONDUCTED BY 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 


= iy the excavation of the Agora of ancient Athens nears completion, the American School of Classical 
tudies at Athens announces the beginning of the definitive publication of its findings. 


VotumeE I 


PORTRAIT SCULPTURE 


By EVELYN B. HARRISON 


S ‘Six centuries of portrait sculpture in marble are represented in the finds from the Athenian Agora. 
Fifty-five portrait heads and nine torsos from portrait statues, ranging in date from the first century B.C. 
to the fifth century after Christ, are published in this Volume, many of them for the first time. In quality 
(for a number of first-class works appear alongside some that are merely average) as well as in the types 

_ of persons portrayed and the manner of their portrayal the group provides an impartial sampling of the 

- output of the Athenian ateliers during these six centuries and constitutes an important addition to the 
material available for the study of Greek art in Roman times. Three interesting unfinished heads illustrate 
the sculptors’ methods of work. 

The body of the volume is a descriptive catalogue in which each piece is dated as closely as the 
evidence permits and is discussed in relation to other works of its time. A brief introduction outlines 
the provenances of the portraits and the uses to which they were put in ancient times. A concluding 
section treats certain problems in the study of Greek portraiture in Roman times on which the Agora 
‘material sheds new light. The new evidence is especially illuminating for the difficult questions of chronology 

and local style in the third century after Christ. 

Published September 1953. xiv + 114 pages, 49 collotype plates. Quarto. Cloth. $6.00. 


Votume II 


COINS 


FROM THE ROMAN THROUGH THE VENETIAN PERIOD 
By MARGARET THOMPSON 


The 37,090 catalogued coins from the last century of the Roman Republic to the declining years of the 
Republic of Venice which were found in the excavation of the Athenian Agora between 1931 and 1949 
are treated here. They are tabulated in an abbreviated catalogue form to which is added commentary on 
all the issues of special interest or to the understanding of which the Agora material makes a contribution. 
The Introduction presents a brief summary of the historical picture of the coinage of Athens through the 
centuries concerned and its relation to other archaeological evidence. A table of coinage ratios for each 
reign in the Roman and Byzantine periods illumines the picture particularly clearly. The evidence for the 
mints which supplied Athens at various periods is especially significant. A numerical summary and an Index 
of Rulers and of Mints complete the volume. 

The commentary includes valuable discussions of the new evidence offered by these coins for new types, 
for new mints striking known types, for new forms of mint marks, for the location of the second Asia mint 
of Valerian, for the location of the mints which struck the “ Vandalic ” issues, and, especially important, for 
the dating of the Byzantine anonymous issues. 


Published May 1954. x + 122 pages, 4 collotype plates. Quarto. Cloth. $5.00. 


CATALOGUES OF THE GENNADIUS LIBRARY II 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS IN GREECE, THE NEAR 


EAST, AND ADJACENT REGIONS PREVIOUS 
TO THE YEAR 1801 


ComPpiLeD AND ProvipeD WITH A Prerace AND INDEX 
By SHIRLEY HOWARD WEBER 


The second volume of the catalogue of travel books in the Gennadius Library in Athens completes the 
record begun in Volume I by covering the period before the 19th century. The general scheme of the 
volume, which includes 860 items, is the same as that of Volume I, with such differences as the material 
demands. Following the list of Introductory Treatises arranged alphabetically by author and of Collections © 
of Voyages arranged chronologically, there appears the main section of the catalogue, Travelers in the 
Near East and Adjacent Regions arranged chronologically by the date of the journey where known. There 
is added the Catalogue of Books Topographical and Descriptive which were omitted from the 19th century 


volume. They are added here since before 1801 descriptive works in which authors may not have visited — = 


the places in person, though not always valuable for their accuracy, often record matters of interest 
unavailable later and the volumes themselves are frequently rare. A particular class of descriptive books, 
the proskynetaria, are listed in a section by themselves from the earliest editions in the 14th century down 


to almost contemporary volumes (the latest dated 1929). Many of these are notable for their rarity 


as well as for their information. As in the first volume, books which are largely pictorial are listed 
chronologically, apart from works in which text predominates. The author’s commentary listing places 
visited and noting the occasion for the journey which is added for many items, and the Index of travelers — 
and authors as well as of topographical names add to the usefulness and interest of the volume. 
Like Volume I, this volume is of value not only to bibliographers, but to all to whom the history, art, — 
and customs of the Near East are of concern. Further, the light shed on the interest of Western Europe 
in the Near East from the 12th through the 18th centuries is considerable. 


Publishd April, 1953, vii + 208 pages. Royal octavo. Boards. $5.00. 


GENNADEION MONOGRAPHS IV 
CASTLES OF THE MOREA 


By KEVIN ANDREWS 


Among the treasures in the Gennadius Library in Athens is a set of forty drawings, mostly plans, 
but some elevations, of the castles of the Peloponnesos which were in Venetian hands from ca. 1685-1715. 
Many of them carry the arms of Francesco Grimani and probably most of them were made to accompany 
his reports to the Venetian Senate while he was Provveditore Generale dell’Armi in Morea in 1699-1701, 
Using these drawings as a starting point, the author has made a study of 16 castles of the Peloponnesos, — 
that of Chalkis, and that of Canea. 

After an introduction which summarizes the history of the Peloponnesos from late classical to modern 
times, there is given for each castle 1) an account of the siege in which it fell to the armies of the Holy 
League in the campaigns of 1685-1692, 2) a recapitulation of its history from its earliest known beginnings 
to its last military engagement, and 3) an architectural description (copiously illustrated) of the castle as 
it stands today, in which attempt is made to date the various sections. The Conclusion summarizes the 
evidence for the architectural styles that have been identified with the several periods from the Early 
Byzantine to the Late Venetian. The forty Grimani drawings are catalogued in detail. A Chronology of the 
Morea and Related Events in the Levant completes the volume. 

This volume not only presents the history of mediaeval Greece in a different form which will prove > 
useful and entertaining to scholars and laymen alike, but it offers a major contribution to the study of 
military architecture and of mediaeval types of construction. The publication of the Grimani plans is an 
addition to the Venetian archives. 


Published September 1953. xix -+ 274 pages, 231 illustrations in the text, 40 plates. Quarto. Half ; 


cloth. $15.00. 
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